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PREFACE. 


In  issuing  the  third  number  of  the  11 100  Choice  Selec- 
tion ” series  the  same  care  has  been  observed  as  before, 
to  present  selections  of  acknowledged  excellence  as  liter- 
ary productions,  and  of  unquestionable  merit  as  exercises 
for  declamation,  recitation,  and  reading,— selections  which, 
generally,  must  stir  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  call 
forth  every  emotion  of  the  heart,  and,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  quality  and  construction,  invite  and  de- 
mand a proper  and  natural  delivery. 

The  compilation  has,  therefore,  been  made  with  special 
regard  to  freshness  of  material,  and  adaptability  to  the 
design  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  selections  are  new, 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  a book  of  this  kind ; others 
are  inserted  on  account  of  their  permanent  popularity 
and  intrinsic  merit,  which  will  never  allow  them  to 
appear  old ; a large  proportion  are  drawn  from  the  ludi- 
crous phases  of  existence,  displaying  rich  festoons  of 
gayety  and  mirth,  thus  combining  amusement  with  in- 
struction ; and  the  whole  presenting  every  form  and 
style  of  expression,  whether  pathetic  or  humorous,  ele- 
vated or  familiar,  declamatory  or  sentimental,  from  the 
deepest  tragedy  to  the  lightest  comedy, — 

“ From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.’ * 

Hoping  the  book  will  meet  the  end  in  view,  and  im- 
prove, instruct,  and  assist  every  student,  teacher,  or 
amateur  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall, — and  also  cheer 
and  amuse  many  wayfarers  plodding  along  life’s  dusty 
highway, — we  start  it  upon  its  mission.  P.  G. 

Philadelphia,  1871. 
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CHOICE  SELECTIONS. 
No.  3. 


E PLURIBUS  UNUM. 

Though  many  and  bright  are  the  stars  that  appear 
In  that  flag  by  our  country  unfurled, 

And  the  stripes  that  are  swelling  in  majesty  there, 

Like  a rainbow  adorning  the  world, — 

Their  light  is  unsullied  as  those  in  the  sky, 

By  a deed  that  our  fathers  have  done, 

And  they’re  linked  in  as  true  and  as  holy  a tie, 

In  their  motto  of  “Many  in  One.” 

From  the  hour  when  those  patriots  fearlessly  flung 
That  banner  of  starlight  abroad, 

Ever  true  to  themselves,  to  that  motto  they  clung 
As  they  clung  to  the  promise  of  God. 

By  the  bayonet  traced  at  the  midnight  of  war, 

On  the  fields  where  our  glory  was  won — 

Oh  1 perish  the  heart  or  the  hand  that  would  mar 
Our  motto  of  “ Many  in  One.” 

’Mid  the  smoke  of  the  conflict,  the  cannon’s  deep  roar, 

How  oft  it  has  gathered  renown  ! 

While  those  stars  were  reflected  in  rivers  of  gore, 

Where  the  cross  and  the  lion  went  down  ; 

And  though  few  were  their  lights  in  the  gloom  of  that  hour, 
Yet  the  hearts  that  were  striking  below 
Had  God  for  their  bulwark,  and  truth  for  their  power, 

And  they  stopped  not  to  number  their  foe. 

17*  Q* 
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From  where  our  green  mountain-tops  blend  with  the  sky, 
And  the  giant  St.  Lawrence  is  rolled, 

To  the  waves  where  the  balmy  Hesperides  lie, 

Like  the  dream  of  some  prophet  of  old, 

They  conquered,  and,  dying,  bequeathed  to  our  care 
Not  this  boundless  dominion  alone, 

But  that  banner  whose  loveliness  hallows  the  air, 

And  their  motto  of  “ Many  in  One,” 

We  are  many  in  one,  while  there  glitters  a star 
In  the  blue  of  the  heavens  above, 

And  tyrants  shall  quail,  ’mid  their  dungeons  afar, 

When  they  gaze  on  that  motto  of  love. 

It  shall  gleam  o’er  the  sea,  ’mid  the  bolts  of  the  storm, 

Over  tempest,  and  battle,  and  wreck, — 

And  flame  where  our  guns  with  their  thunder  grow  warm, 
’Neath  the  blood  on  the  slippery  deck. 

The  oppressed  of  the  earth  to  that  standard  shall  fly, 
Wherever  its  folds  shall  be  spread, 

And  the  exile  shall  feel  ’tis  his  own  native  sky, 

Where  its  stars  shall  wave  over  his  head  : 

And  those  stars  shall  increase  till  the  fullness  of  time 
Its  millions  of  cycles  have  run, — 

Till  the  world  shall  have  welcomed  their  mission  sublime, 
And  the  nations  of  earth  shall  be  one. 

Though  the  old  Alleghany  may  tower  to  heaven, 

And  the  Father  of  Waters  divide, 

The  links  of  our  destiny  cannot  be  riven 
While  the  truth  of  those  words  shall  abide. 

Oh  ! then,  let  them  glow  on  each  helmet  and  brand, 

Though  our  blood  like  our  rivers  should  run  ; 

Divide  as  we  may  in  our  own  native  land, 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  one. 

Then,  up  with  our  flag  ! — let  it  stream  on  the  air; 

Though  our  fathers  are  cold  in  their  graves, 

They  had  hands  that  could  strike,  they  had  souls  that  could 
dare, 

And  their  sons  were  not  born  to  be  slaves. 

Up,  up  with  that  banner  ! — where’er  it  may  call, 

Our  millions  shall  rally  around, 

And  a nation  of  freemen  that  moment  shall  fall, 

When  its  stars  shall  be  trailed  on  the  ground. 

George  W.  Cutter. 
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THE  BURNING  PRAIRIE. 

The  prairie  stretched  as  smooth  as  a floor. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 

And  the  settler  sat  at  his  cabin  door. 

With  his  little  girl  on  his  knee ; 

Striving  her  letters  to  repeat, 

And  pulling  her  apron  over  her  feet. 

His  faee  was  wrinkled  but  not  old, 

For  he  bore  an  upright  form. 

And  his  shirt  sleeves  back  to  the  elbow  rolled. 
They  showed  a brawny  arm. 

And  near  in  the  grass  with  toes  upturned, 

Was  a pair  of  old  shoes,  cracked  and  burned. 

A dog  with  his  head  betwixt  his  paws, 

Lay  lazily  dozing  near. 

Now  and  then  snapping  his  tar  black  jaws 
At  the  fly  that  buzzed  in  his  ear; 

And  near  was  the  cow-pen,  made  of  rails, 

And  a bench  that  held  two  milking  pails. 

In  the  open  door  an  ox-yoke  lay. 

The  mother’s  odd  redoubt, 

To  keep  the  little  oue,  at  her  play 
On  the  floor,  from  falling  out; 

While  she  swept  the  hearth  with  a turkey  wing. 
And  filled  her  tea-kettle  at  the  spring. 

The  little  girl  on  her  father’s  knee, 

With  eyes  so  bright  and  blue, 

From  A,  B,  C,  to  X,  Y,  Z,  • 

Had  said  her  lesson  through ; 

When  a wind  came  over  the  prairie  land, 

And  caught  the  primer  out  of  her  hand. 

The  watch  dog  whined,  the  cattle  lowed 
And  tossed  their  horns  about, 

The  air  grew  gray  as  if  it  snowed, 

“There  will  be  a storm,  no  doubt,” 

So  to  himself  the  settler  said; 

“But,  father,  why  is  the  sky  so  red?” 

The  little  girl  slid  off  his  knee, 

And  all  of  a tremble  stood; 

“ Good  wife,”  he  cried,  “ come  out  and  see, 

The  skies  are  as  red  as  blood.” 
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“ God  save  us ! ” cried  the  settler’s  wife, 

“ The  prairie’s  a-fire,  we  must  run  for  life  !” 

She  caught  the  baby  up,  “ Come, 

Are  ye  mad  ? to  your  heels,  my  man 
He  followed,  terror-stricken,  dumb, 

And  so  they  ran  and  ran. 

Close  upon  them  was  the  snort  and  swing 
Of  buffaloes  madly  galloping. 

The  wild  wind,  like  a sower,  sows 
The  ground  with  sparkles  red ; 

And  the  flapping  wings  of  the  bats  and  crows, 

And  the  ashes  overhead, 

And  the  bellowing  deer,  and  the  hissing  snake, 

What  a swirl  of  terrible  sounds  they  make. 

No  gleam  of  the  river  water  yet, 

And  the  flames  leap  on  and  on, 

A crash  and  a fiercer  whirl  and  jet, 

And  the  settler’s  house  is  gone. 

The  air  grows  hot ; ‘‘this  fluttering  curl 
Would  burn  like  flax,”  said  the  little  girl. 

And  as  the  smoke  against  her  drifts, 

And  the  lizard  slips  close  by  her, 

She  tells  how  the  little  cow  uplifts 
Her  speckled  face  from  the  fire ; 

For  she  cannot  be  hindered  from  looking  back 
At  the  fiery  dragon  on  their  track. 

They  hear  the  crackling  grass  and  sedge, 

The  flames  as  they  whir  and  rave, 

On,  on  ! they  are  close  to  the  water’s  edge, — 

'they  are  breast-deep  in  the  wave  ; 

And  lifting  their  little  one  high  o’er  the  tide, 

“ We  are  saved,  thank  God,  we  are  saved !”  they  cried. 

Alice  Carey. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  her  ? What  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  poor  shepherd-girl  from  the  hills  and  forests  of 
Lorraine,  that,  like  the  Hebrew  shepherd-boy  from  the 
hills  and  forests  of  Judea,  rose  suddenly  out  of  the  quiet, 
out  of  the  safety,  out  of  the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in 
deep  pastoral  solitudes,  to  a station  in  the  van  of  armies, 
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and  to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right  hand  of 
kings  ? The  Hebrew  boy  inaugurated  his  patriotic  mis- 
sion by  an  act,  by  a victorious  act,  such  as  no  man  could 
deny.  But  so  did  the  girl  of  Lorraine,  if  we  read  her 
story  as  it  was  read  by  those  who  saw  her  nearest.  Ad- 
verse armies  bore  witness  to  the  boy  as  no  pretender : 
but  so  they  did  to  the  gentle  girl.  Judged  by  the  voices 
of  all  who  saw  them  from  a station  of  good-will,  both 
were  found  true  and  loyal  to  any  promises  involved  in 
their  first  acts.  Enemies  it  was  that  made  the  difference 
between  their  subsequent  fortunes.  The  boy  rose, — to  a 
splendor  and  a noonday  prosperity,  both  personal  and 
public,  that  rang  through  the  records  of  his  people,  and 
became  a by-word  amongst  his  posterity  for  a thousand 
years,  until  the  sceptre  was  departing  from  Judah.  The 
poor,  forsaken  girl,  on  the  contrary,  drank  not  herself 
from  that  cup  of  rest  which  she  had  secured  for  France. 
She  never  sang  together  with  the  songs  that  rose  in  her 
native  Domremy,  as  echoes  to  the  departing  steps  of 
invaders.  She  mingled  not  in  the  festal  dances  of  Van- 
couleurs,  which  celebrated  in  rapture  the  redemption  of 
France.  No!  for  her  voice  was  then  silent.  No!  for 
her  feet  were  dust. 

Pure,  innocent,  noble  hearted  girl ! whom,  from  earli- 
est youth,  ever  I believed  in  as  full  of  truth  and  self- 
sacrifice,  this  was  amongst  the  strongest  pledges  for  thy 
side,  that  never  once — no,  not  for  a moment  of  weak- 
ness— didst  thou  revel  in  the  vision  of  coronets  and 
honor  from  man.  Coronets  for  thee?  Oh,  no!  Honors, 
if  they  come  when  all  ’is  over,  are  for  those  that  share 
thy  blood.  Daughter  of  Domremy,  when  the  gratitude 
of  thy  king  shall  awaken  thou  wilt  be  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  dead.  Call  her,  king  of  France,  but  she  will  not 
hear  thee!  Cite  her  by  thy  apparitors  to  come  and 
receive  a robe  of  honor,  but  she  will  be  found  en  contu- • 
mace.  When  the  thunders  of  universal  France,  as  even 
yet  may  happen,  shall  proclaim  the  grandeur  of  the  poor 
shepherd-girl  that  gave  up  all  for  her  country,  thy  ear, 
young  shepherd-girl,  will  have  been  deaf  for  five  cen- 
turies. 

To  suffer  and  to  do,  that  was  thy  portion  in  this  life ; 
to  do, — never  for  thyself,  always  for  others  j to  suffer, — 
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never  in  the  persons  of  generous  champions,  always  in 
thy  own ; that  was  thy  destiny,  and  not  for  a moment 
was  it  hidden  from  thyself.  “Life,”  thou  saidst,  “is 
short,  and  the  sleep  which  is  in  the  grave  is  long.  Let 
me  use  that  life,  so  transitory,  for  the  glory  of  those  hea- 
venly dreams  destined  to  comfort  the  sleep  which  is  so 
long.” 

Pure  from  every  suspicion  of  even  a visionary  self- 
interest,  even  as  she  was  pure  in  senses  more  obvious, 
never  once  did  this  holy  child,  as  regarded  herself,  relax 
from  her  belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to 
meet  her.  She  might  not  prefigure  the  very  manner  of 
her  death  ; she  saw  not  in  vision,  perhaps,  the  aerial  alti- 
tude of  the  fiery  scaffold,  the  spectators  without  end,  on 
every  road,  pouring  into  Rouen  as  to  a coronation,  the 
surging  smoke,  the  volleying  flames,  the  hostile  faces  all 
around,  the  pitying  eye  that  lurked  but  here  and  there 
until  nature  and  imperishable  truth  broke  loose  from  arti- 
ficial restraints ; these  might  not  be  apparent  through  the 
mists  of  the  hurrying  future,  but  the  voice  that  called  her 
to  death,  that  she  heard  forever. 

Great  was  the  throne  of  France  even  in  those  days, 
and  great  was  he  that  sat  upon  it;  but  well  Joan  knew 
that  not  the  throne,  nor  he  that  sat  upon  it,  was  for  her  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was  for  them : not  she  by 
them,  but  they  by  her,  should  rise  from  the  dust.  Gor- 
geous were  the  lilies  of  France,  and  for  centuries  had  the 
privilege  to  spread  their  beauty  over  land  and  sea,  until, 
in  another  century,  the  wrath  of  God  and  man  com- 
bined to  wither  them;  but  well  Joan  knew,  early  at 
Domremy  she  had  read  that  bitter  truth,  that  the  lilies 
of  France  would  decorate  no  garland  for  her.  Flower 
nor  bud,  bell  nor  blossom,  would  ever  bloom  for  her. 

Thomas  DeQuincey. 


PRAYING  FOR  RAIN. 

How  difficult,  alas  ! to  please  mankind  ! 

One  or  the  other  every  moment  mutters ; 
This  wants  an  eastern,  that  a western  wind ; 
A third,  petition  for  a southern  utters. 
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Some  pray  for  rain,  and  some  for  frost  and  snow ; 

How  can  Heaven  suit  all  palates? — I don’t  know 

Good  Lamb,  the  curate,  much  approved, 

Indeed,  by  all  his  flock  beloved, 

Was  one  dry  summer  begged  to  pray  for  rain ; 

The  parson  most  devoutly  prayed ; — 

The  powers  of  prayer  were  soon  displayed ; 
Immediately  a torrent  drenched  the  plain. 

It  chanced  that  the  church  warden,  Robin  Jay, 

Had  of  his  meadow  not  yet  saved  the  hay  : 

Thus  was  his  hay  to  health  quite  past  restoring. 

It  happened  too  that  Robin  was  from  home  ; 

But  when  he  heard  the  story,  in  a foam 
He  sought  the  parson,  like  a lion  roaring. 

“ Zounds!  Parson  Lamb,  why,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ? 

A pretty  storm,  indeed,  ye  have  been  brewing  I 
What ! pray  for  rain  before  I saved  my  hay  I 
Oh  1 you’re  a cruel  and  ungrateful  man  I 
I,  that  forever  help  you  all  I can, 

Ask  you  to  dine  with  me  and  Mistress  Jay 
Whenever  we  have  something  on  the  spit, 

Or  in  the  pot  a nice  and  dainty  bit ; 

“Send  you  a goose,  a pair  of  chicken, 

Whose  bones  you  are  so  fond  of  picking ; 

And  often  too,  a keg  of  brandy ; 

You,  that  were  welcome  to  a treat, 

. To  smoke  and  chat,  and  drink  and  eat ; 

Making  my  house  so  very  handy  I 

“ You,  parson,  serve  one  such  a scurvy  trick  ! 

Zounds  ! you  must  have  the  bowels  of  Old  Nick. 
What ! bring  the  flood  of  Noah  from  the  skies, 

With  my  fine  field  of  hay  before  your  eyes  1 
A numskull,  that  I wer’n’t  of  this  aware, — 

Hang  me  ! but  I had  stopped  your  pretty  prayer ! ’• 
“Dear  Mister  Jay,”  quoth  Lamb,  “alas  ! alas  I 
I never  thought  upon  your  field  of  grass.” 

“ Oh ! parson,  you’re  a fool,  one  might  suppose, — 
Was  not  the  field  just  underneath  your  nose  ? 

This  is  a very  pretty  losing  job  !” 

“Sir,”  quoth  the  curate,  “know  that  Harry  Cobb, 
Your  brother  warden  joined  to  have  the  prayer.” 

“ Cobb  ! Cobb  ! why  this  for  Cobb  was  only  sport ; 
What  doth  Cobb  own  that  any  rain  can  hurt?” 

Roared  furious  Jay,  as  broad  as  he  could  stare 
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“ The  fellow  owns,  as  far  as  I can  larn, 

A few  old  houses  only,  and  a barn  ; 

As  that’s  the  case,  zounds  ! what  are  showers  to  him? 
Not  Noah’s  flood  could  make  his  trumpery  swim. 
Besides,  why  could  you  not  for  drizzle  pray  ? 

Why  force  it  down  in  buckets  on  the  hay  ? 

Would  I have  played  with  your  hay  such  a freak? 

No ! I’d  have  stopped  the  weather  for  a week.” 

“Dear  Mister  Jay,  I do  protest 
I acted  solely  for  the  best ; 

I do  affirm  it,  Mister  Jay,  indeed. 

Your  anger  for  this  once  restrain, 

I’ll  never  bring  a drop  again 
Till  you  and  all  the  parish  are  agreed.” 

Peter  Pindar. 


RING  THE  BELL  SOFTLY. 

Some  one  has  gone  from  this  strange  world  of  ours, 

No  more  to  gather  its  thorns  with  its  flowers  ; 

No  more  to  linger  where  sunbeams  must  fade, 

Where  on  all  beauty  death’s  fingers  are  laid  ; 

Weary  with  mingling  life’s  bitter  and  sweet, 

Weary  with  parting  and  never  to  meet, 

Some  one  has  gone  to  the  bright  golden  shore  ; 

Ring  the  bell  softly,  there’s  crape  on  the  door  ! 

Ring  the  bell  softly,  there’s  crape  on  the  door  I 

Some  one  is  resting  from  sorrow  and  sin, 

Happy  where  earth’s  conflicts  enter  not  in, 

Joyous  as  birds  when  the  morning  is  bright, 

When  the  sweet  sunbeams  have  brought  us  their  light. 
Weary  with  sowing  and  never  to  reap, 

Weary  with  labor,  and  welcoming  sleep, 

Some  one’s  departed  to  heaven’s  bright  shore  ; 

Ring  the  bell  softly,  there’s  crape  on  the  door  ! 

Ring  the  bell  softly,  there’s  crape  on  the  door  I 

Angels  were  anxiously  longing  to  meet 
One  who  walks  with  them  in  heaven’s  bright  street ; 
Loved  ones  have  whispered  that  some  one  is  blest, — 
Free  from  earth’s  trials  and  taking  sweet  rest. 

Yes  ! there  is  one  more  in  angelic  bliss, — 

One  less  to  cherish  and  one  less  to  kiss ; 

One  more  departed  to  heaven’s  bright  shore  ; 

Ring  the  bell  softly,  there’s  crape  on  the  door  ! 

Ring  the  bell  softly,  there’s  crape  on  the  door  ! 

Dexter  Smith. 
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THE  POLISH  BOY. 

Whence  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 
That  cut,  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air, 
Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair? 

Again  they  come,  as  if  a heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 

And  every  string  had  voice  apart 
To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 

Whence  came  they?  from  yon  temple,  where 
An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 

Now  forms  the  warrior’s  marble  bed 
Who  Warsaw’s  gallant  armies  led. 

The  dim  funereal  tapers  throw 
A holy  lustre  o’er  his  brow, 

And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 
The  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a young  boy  that’s  kneeling  by. 

What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 
Clings  to  the  dead  with  death’s  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  ? 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp. 

It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 
Rang  wildly,  late,  upon  the  air, 

When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye 
Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

With  pallid  lip  and  stony  brow 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now. 

But  hark  ! the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ; 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come, 

With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 

Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 

Around  the  holy  temple  creep  ; 

The  gate  is  burst ; a ruffian  band 
Rush  in,  and  savagely  demand, 

With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane, 

The  startled  boy  for  exile’s  chain. 

The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild, 

And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  child  ; 
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Then,  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted  with  fearful  energy, 

“Back,  ruffians,  back  ! nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead ; 

Nor  touch  the  living  boy  ; I stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band. 

Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands, 
With  Russia’s  heaviest  iron  bands, 

And  drag  me  to  Siberia’s  wild 
To  perish,  if  ’twill  save  my  child  ! ” 

“Peace,  woman,  peace  ! ” the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side, 

And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 
His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 

“One  moment ! ” shrieked  the  mother ; “one  1 
Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son? 

Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all, 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russian  thrall ! 

Take  these  ! ” and  her  white  arms  and  hands 
She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands, 

And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 
The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there; 

Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last, 

Down  at  the  Russian’s  feet  she  cast. 

He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store  ; — 

Up  springing  from  the  marble  floor, 

The  mother,  with  a cry  of  joy, 

Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy. 

But  no  ! the  Russian’s  iron  grasp 
Again  undid  the  mother’s  clasp. 

Forward  she  fell,  with  one  long  cry 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 

And,  breaking  from  the  Russian’s  hold, 

He  stands,  a giant  in  the  strength 
Of  his  young  spirit,  fierce  and  bold. 

Proudly  he  towers  ; his  flashing  eye, 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright, 

Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 

His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks ; 

With  a full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turned  upon  the  wondering  band  : 

“Ye  hold  me  not ! no!  no,  nor  can; 

This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a man, 

I knelt  before  my  slaughtered  sire, 

Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 
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I wept  upon  his  marble  brow, 

Yes,  wept  1 I was  a child;  but  now 
My  noble  mother,  on  her  knee, 

Hath  done  the  work  of  years  for  me  I” 


He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest, 

And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent’s  crest, 

The  jewelled  haft  of  poniard  bright 
Glittered  a moment  on  the  sight. 

“Ha!  start  ye  back?  Fool!  coward!  knave  1 
Think  ye  my  noble  father’s  glaive 
Would  drink  the  life-blood  of  a slave? 

The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame 
Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame; 

The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast 
Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest. 

No!  thus  I rend  the  tyrant’s  chain, 

And  fling  him  back  a boy’s  disdain  1 ” 

A moment,  and  the  funeral  light 
Flashed  on  the  jewelled  weapon  bright: 

Another,  and  his  young  heart’s  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a crimson  flood. 

Quick  to  his  mother’s  side  he  sprang, 

And  on  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang: 

“Up,  mother,  up!  I’mfree!  I’m  free! 

The  choice  was  death  or  slavery. 

Up,  mother,  up!  Look  on  thy  son! 

His  freedom  is  forever  won; 

And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss, 

One  last  embrace,  one  blessing, — one! 

To  prove  thou  knowest,  approvest  thy  son. 

What!  silent  yet?  Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o’er  thy  heart  congeal? 

Speak,  mother,  speak!  lift  up  thy  head! 

What!  silent  still?  Then  art  thou  dead! 

Great  God,  I thank  thee!  Mother,  I 

Rejoice  with  thee, — and  thus — to  die.” 

One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother’s  bosom, — dead. 

Ann  8.  Stephen *. 
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IDEAS  THE  LIFE  OF  A PEOPLE. 

The  leaders  of  our  Revolution  were  men  of  whom  the 
simple  truth  is  the  highest  praise.  Of  every  condition 
in  life,  they  were  singularly  sagacious,  sober,  and  thought- 
ful. Lord  Chatham  spoke  only  the  truth  when  he  said 
to  Franklin,  of  the  men  who  composed  the  first  colonial 
Congress:  “ The  Congress  is  the  most  honorable  assem- 
bly of  statesmen  since  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  most  virtuous  times.”  Given  to  grave 
reflection,  they  were  neither  dreamers  nor  visionaries, 
and  they  were  much  too  earnest  to  be  rhetoricians.  It 
is  a curious  fact,  that  they  were  generally  men  of  so  calm 
a temper  that  they  lived  to  extreme  age.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams,  they  were 
most  of  them  profound  scholars,  and  studied  the  history 
of  mankind  that  they  might  know  men.  They  were  so 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and 
best  minds  of  the  past  that  a classic  aroma  hangs  about 
their  writings  and  their  speech;  and  they  were  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  what  statesmen  always  know,  and 
the  adroitest  mere  politicians  never  perceive, — that  ideas 
are  the  life  of  a people ; that  the  conscience,  not  the 
pocket,  is  the  real  citadel  of  a nation,  and  that  when  you 
have  debauched  and  demoralized  that  conscience  by 
teaching  that  there  are  no  natural  rights,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  no  moral  right  or  wrong  in  political  action, 
you  have  poisoned  the  wells  and  rotted  the  crops  in  the 
ground. 

The  three  greatest  living  statesmen  of  England  knew 
this  also.  Edmund  Burke  knew  it,  and  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  But  they  did 
not  speak  for  the  King,  or  Parliament,  or  the  English 
nation.  Lord  Gower  spoke  for  them  when  he  said  in 
Parliament:  “Let  the  Americans  talk  about  their  nat- 
ural and  divine  rights ; their  rights  as  men  and  citizens ; 
their  rights  from  God  and  nature  1 I am  for  enforcing 
these  measures.”  My  lord  was  contemptuous,  and  the 
King  hired  the  Hessians,  but  the  truth  remained  true. 
The  Fathers  saw  the  scarlet  soldiers  swarming  over  the 
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sea,  but  more  steadily  they  saw  that  national  progress 
had  been  secure  only  in  the  degree  that  the  political  sys- 
tem had  conformed  to  natural  justice.  They  knew  the 
coming  wreck  of  property  and  trade,  but  they  knew  more 
surely  that  Rome  was  never  so  rich  as  when  she  was 
dying,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Netherlands,  never  so 
powerful  as  when  they  were  poorest.  Farther  away, 
they  read  the  names  of  Assyria,  Greece,  Egypt.  They 
had  art,  opulence,  splendor.  Corn  enough  grew  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Syrian  sword  was  as  sharp  as 
any.  They  were  merchant  princes,  and  the  clouds  in 
the  sky  were  rivalled  by  their  sails  upon  the  sea.  They 
were  soldiers,  and  their  frown  frightened  the  world. 

“ Soul,  take  thine  ease,”  those  empires  said,  languid 
with  excess  of  luxury  and  life.  Yes : but  you  remember 
the  king  who  had  built  his  grandest  palace,  and  was  to 
occupy  it  upon  the  morrow ; but  when  the  morrow  came 
the  palace  was  a pile  of  ruins.  “ Woe  is  me !”  cried  the 
King,  “who  is  guilty  of  this  crime?”  “There  is  no 
crime,”  replied  the  sage  at  his  side;  “but  the  mortar  was 
made  of  sand  and  water  only,  and  the  builders  forgot  to 
put  in  the  lime.”  So  fell  the  old  empires,  because  the 
governors  forgot  to  put  justice  into  their  governments. 

George  W.  Curtis . 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  NICK  VAN  STANN. 

I cannot  vouch  my  tale  is  true, 

Nor  say,  indeod,  ’tis  wholly  new; 

But  true  or  false,  or  new  or  old, 

I think  you’ll  find  it  fairly  told. 

A Frenchman,  who  had  ne’er  before 
Set  foot  upon  a foreign  shore, 

Weary  of  home,  resolved  to  go 
And  see  what  Holland  had  to  show. 

He  didn’t  know  a word  of  Dutch, 

But  that  could  hardly  grieve  him  much; 

He  thought,  as  Frenchmen  always  do, 

That  all  the  world  could  “parley-voo.” 

At  length  our  eager  tourist  stands 
Within  the  famous  Netherlands, 
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And,  strolling  gaily  liere  and  there, 

In  search  of  something  rich  or  rare, 

A lordly  mansion  greets  his  eyes: 

“ How  beautiful!”  the  Frenchman  cries, 

And,  bowing  to  the  man  who  sate 
In  livery  at  the  garden  gate, 

* ‘ Pray,  Mr.  Porter,  if  you  please, 

Whose  very  charming  grounds  are  these? 

And,  pardon  me,  be  pleased  to  tell 
Who  in  this  splendid  house  may  dwell?” 

To  which,  in  Dutch,  the  puzzled  man 
Replied  what  seemedlike  “Nick  Van  Stann.”* 

“Thanks!”  said  the  Gaul;  “the  owner’s  taste 
Is  equally  superb  and  chaste; 

So  fine  a house,  upon  my  word, 

Not  even  Paris  can  afford. 

With  statues,  too,  in  every  niche; 

Of  course  Monsieur  Yan  Stann  is  rich, 

And  lives,  I warrant,  like  a king, — 

Ah!  wealth  must  be  a charming  thing!” 

In  Amsterdam  the  Frenchman  meets 
A thousand  wonders  in  the  streets, 

But  most  he  marvels  to  behold 
A lady  dressed  in  silk  and  gold; 

Gazing  with  rapture  on  the  dame, 

He  begs  to  know  the  lady’s  name, 

And  hears,  to  raise  his  wonder  more, 

The  very  words  he  heard  before! 

“Mercie!”  he  cries;  “ well,  on  my  life, 

Milord  has  got  a charming  wife; 

’Tis  plain  to  see,  this  Nick  Yan  Stann 
Must  be  a very  happy  man.” 

Next  day  our  tourist  chanced  to  pop 
His  head  within  a lottery  shop, 

And  there  he  saw,  with  staring  eyes, 

The  drawing  of  the  mammoth  prize. 

“ Ten  millions!  ’tis  a pretty  sum; 

I wish  I had  as  much  at  home: 

I’d  like  to  know,  as  I’m  a sinner, 

What  lucky  fellow  is  the  winner?” 

Conceive  our  traveller’s  amaze. 

To  hear  again  the  hackneyed  phrase, 

“What?  no!  not  Nick  Yan  Stann  again? 
Faith!  he’s  the  luckiest  of  men. 

You  may  be  sure  we  don’t  advance 
So  rapidly  as  that  in  France: 


* XTicht  verstann, — I don’t  understand. 
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A house,  the  finest  in  the  land; 

A lovely  garden,  nicely  planned; 

A perfect  angel  of  a wife, 

And  gold  enough  to  last  a life; 

There  never  yet  was  mortal  man 
So  blest  as  Monsieur  Nick  Van  Stann! 

Next  day  the  Frenchman  chanced  to  meet 
A pompous  funeral  in  the  street; 

And,  asking  one  who  stood  close  by 
What  nobleman  had  pleased  to  die, 

Was  stunned  to  hear  the  old  reply. 

The  Frenchman  sighed  and  shook  his  head, 

“ Mon  Dieu!  poor  Nick  Yan  Stann  is  dead; 

With  such  a house,  and  such  a wife, 

It  must  be  hard  to  part  with  life; 

And  then,  to  lose  that  mammoth  prize, — 

He  wins,  and,  pop, — the  winner  diesl 
Ah,  well!  his  blessings  came  so  fast, 

I greatly  feared  they  could  not  last: 

And  thus,  we  see,  the  sword  of  Fate 
Cuts  down  alike  the  small  and  great. 

John  0.  Saxe . 


RUM’S  MANIAC. 

Why  am  I thus  ? the  maniac  cried, 

Confined  ’mid  crazy  people?  Why  ? 

I am  not  mad, — knave,  stand  aside! 

I’ll  have  my  freedom,  or  I’ll  die; 

It’s  not  for  cure  that  here  I’ve  come; 

I tell  thee,  all  I want  is  rum, — 

I must  have  rum! 

Sane?  yes,  and  have  been  all  the  while; 

Why,  then,  tormented  thus?  ’Tis  sad: 

Why  chained,  and  held  in  duress  vile  ? 

The  men  who  brought  me  here  were  mad; 

I will  not  stay  where  spectres  come; 

Let  me  go  home;  I must  have  rum, — 

I must  have  rum! 

’Tis  he!  ’tis  he!  my  aged  sire! 

What  has  disturbed  thee  in  thy  grave  ? 

Why  bend  on  me  that  eye  of  fire  ? 

Why  torment,  since  thou  canst  not  save  ? 
Back  to  the  church-yard  whence  you’ve  come! 
Return,  return!  but  send  me  rum, — 

Oh,  send  me  rum! 
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Why  is  my  mother  musing  there, 

On  that  same  consecrated  spot 
Where  once  she  taught  me  words  of  prayer? 

But  now  she  hears,  she  heeds  me  not. 
Mute  in  her  winding-sheet  she  stands; 

Cold,  cold,  I feel  her  icy  hands, — 

Her  icy  hands! 


She’s  vanished;  but  a dearer  friend, — 

I know  her  by  her  angel  smile, — 

Has  come  her  partner  to  attend, 

His  hours  of  misery  to  beguile; 

Haste,  haste!  loved  one,  and  set  me  free; 
-Twere  heaven  to  ’scape  from  hence  to  thee,— 
From  hence  to  thee. 


She  does  not  hear;  away  she  flies, 
Regardless  of  the  chain  I wear, 

Back  to  her  mansion  in  the  skies, 

To  dwell  with  kindred  spirits  there. 
Why  has  she  gone?  Why  did  she  come? 
O God,  I’m  ruined!  Give  me  rum, — 
Oli,  give  me  rum! 


Hark,  hark!  for  bread  my  children  cry, 

A cry  that  drinks  my  spirits  up; 

But  ’tis  in  vain,  in  vain  to  try; 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  drunkard’s  cup! 
My  lips  are  parched,  my  heart  is  sad; 

This  cursed  chain!  ’twill  make  me  mad, — 
’Twill  make  me  mad! 


It  won’t  wash  out,  that  crimson  stain! 

I’ve  scoured  those  spots,  and  made  them  white; 
Blood  reappears  again,  again, 

Soon  as  the  morning  brings  the  light! 

When  from  my  sleepless  couch  I come, 

To  see,  to  feel, — oh,  give  me  rum! 

I must  have  rum. 

’Twas  there  I heard  his  piteous  cry, 

And  saw  his  last  imploring  look, 

But  steeled  my  heart,  and  bade  him  die, 

Then  from  him  golden  treasures  took; 

Accursed  treasure!  stinted  sum! 

Reward  of  guilt!  Give,  give  me  rum, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum! 
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Harld  still  I hear  that  piteous  wail; 

Before  my  eyes  his  spectre  stands; 

And  when  it  frowns  on  me  I quail  I 
Oh,  I would  fly  to  other  lands; 

But,  that  pursuing,  there  ’twould  come; 

There’s  no  escape!  Oh,  give  me  nun, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum! 

Guard,  guard  those  windows!  bar  that  door! 

Yonder  I armed  bandits  see! 

They’ve  robbed  my  house  of  all  its  store, 

And  now  return  to  murder  me; 

They’re  breaking  in;  don’t  let  them  come! 

Drive,  drive  them  hence!  but  give  me  rum, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum! 

See  how  that  rug  those  reptiles  soil; 

They’re  crawling  o’er  me  in  my  bed; 

I feel  their  clammy,  snaky  coil 
On  every  limb, — around  my  head: 

W ith  forked  tongue  I see  them  plaj- . 

I hear  them  hiss; — tear  them  away,— 

Tear  them  away! 

A fiend!  a fiend,  with  many  a dart, 

Glares  on  me  with  his  bloodshot  eye, 

And  aims  his  missiles  at  my  heart, — 

Oh!  whither,  whither  shall  I fly? 

Fly  ? No,  it  is  no  time  for  flight; 

Fiend!  I know  thy  hellish  purpose  well; 
Avaunt!  avaunt,  thou  hated  sprite, 

And  hie  thee  to  thy  native  hell ! 

He’s  gone,  he’s  gone!  and  I am  free: 

He’s  gone,  the  faithless, braggart  liar; 

He  said  he’d  come  to  summon  me — 

See  there  again,  my  bed’s  on  fire! 

Fire!  water!  help!  Oh  haste,  I die! 

The  flames  are  kindling  round  my  head! 

This  smoke! — I’m  strangling! — cannot  fly! 

Oh!  snatch  me  from  this  burning  bed! 

There,  there,  again!  that  demon’s  there, 
Crouching  to  make  a fresh  attack; 

See  how  his  flaming  eyeballs  glare! 

Thou  fiend  of  fiends,  what’s  brought  thee  back? 
Back  in  thy  car?  for  whom?  for  where? 

He  smiles,  he  beckons  me  to  come: 

What  are  those  words  thou’st  written  there  ? 

“In  hell  they  never  want  for  rum!” 
ia  R 
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Not  want  for  ram  ? Bead  that  again! 

I feel  the  spell!  haste,  drive  me  down 
Where  nun  is  free,  where  revellers  reign, 

And  I can  wear  the  drunkard’s  crown. 

Accept  thy  proffer,  Send?  I will; 

And  to  thy  drunken  banquet  come; 

Fill  the  great  cauldron  from  thy  still 
With  boiling,  burning,  fiery  rum. 

There  will  I quench  this  horrid  thirst; 

With  boon  companions  drink  and  dwell; 

Nor  plead  for  rum,  as  here  I must, — 

There’s  liberty  to  drink  in  hell. 

Thus  raved  that  maniac  rum  had  made; 

Then,  starting  from  his  haunted  bed. 

On,  on!  ye  demons,  on!  he  said, 

Then  silent  sunk, — his  soul  had  fled. 

T.  W.  Mil 


MY  BEAUTIFUL  CHILD. 

Beautiful  child!  by  thy  mother’s  knee. 

In  the  golden  future  what  wilt  thou  be? 

Angel  or  demon,  or  god  sublime, 

Upas  of  evil,  or  flower  of  time  ? 

Dashing,  flashing,  madly  down, 

Weaving  of  horror  a fairy  crown; 

Or,  gliding  on  in  a shining  track, 

Like  the  kingly  sun  that  ne’er  looks  hack  ? 
Daintiest  dreamer  that  ever  smiled! 

What  wilt  thou  he,  my  beautiful  child  ? 

Beautiful  child!  in  my  garden  bowers, 

Friend  of  the  butterflies,  birds,  and  flowers; 
Crystal  and  pure  as  the  sparkling  stream, 
Goodness  and  truth  in  thy  features  beam. 

^ Brighter,  whiter  soul  than  thine 
Never  was  seen  in  a mortal  shrine. 

My  heart  thou  hast  gladdened  two  sweet  years; 
With  rainbows  of  hope  suffused  my  tears; 
Wherever  thy  sunny  smile  doth  fall, 

The  glory  of  God  beams  over  all. 
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Beautiful  child!  to  thy  look  is  given 
A purity  less  of  earth  than  heaven, 

With  thy  tell-tale  eyes  and  prattling  tongue, 

I wish  thou  couldst  ever  thus  be  young. 

Tripping,  skipping,  humming  bird, 

Everywhere  thy  voice  is  heard; 

In  the  garden  nooks  thou  oft  art  found, 

With  flowers  thy  bosom  and  neck  around; 

And  when  at  thy  prayers,  with  figure  quaint, 

Oh!  how  I love  thee,  my  infant  saint! 

Beautiful  child!  what  thy  fate  shall  be 
Is  wisely  hidden,  perchance,  from  me. 

A fallen  star  thou  may’st  leave  my  side, 

And  sorrow  and  shame  may  thee  betide: 

Shivering,  quivering,  through  the  street, 
Wretched,  down-trampled,  cursed,  and  beat; 
Ashamed  to  live,  and  afraid  to  die, 

No  home,  no  Mend,  and  a frowning  sky. 

Merciful  Father!  my  brain  grows  wild; 

Good  angels  guard  my  beautiful  child! 

Beautiful  child!  thou  may’st  soar  above, 

A warbling  cherub  of  joy  and  love; 

A wave  on  eternity’s  mighty  sea; 

A blossom  on  life’s  immortal  tree; 

Flowering,  towering,  evermore, 

’Mid  vernal  airs  of  the  golden  shore. 

Oh!  as  I gaze  on  thy  sinless  bloom, 

And  thy  radiant  face  that  laughs  at  gloom, 

I pray  God  keep  thee  thus  undefiled; 

I pray  Heaven  bless  my  beautiful  child. 

W.  A.  II.  Sigourney . 


EXTRACT  FROM  A SERMON  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Republican  institutions  have  been  vindicated  in  this 
experience  as  they  never  were  before ; and  the  whole 
history  of  the  last  four  years,  rounded  up  by  this  cruel 
stroke,  seems,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  have  been 
clothed,  now,  with  an  illustration,  with  a sympathy,  with 
an  aptness,  and  with  a significance,  such  as  we  never 
could  have  expected  nor  imagined.  God,  I think,  has 
said,  by  the  voice  of  this  event,  to  all  nations  of  the 
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earth : “ Republican  liberty,  based  upon  true  Christian- 
ity, is  firm  as  the  foundation  of  the  globe.” 

Even  he  who  now  sleeps  has,  by  this  event,  been 
clothed  with  new  influence.  Dead,  he  speaks  to  men 
who  now  wfillingly  hear  what  before  they  refused  to 
listen  to.  Now  his  simple  and  weighty  words  will  be 
gathered  like  those  of  Washington,  and  your  children, 
and  your  children’s  children,  shall  be  taught  to  ponder 
the  simplicity  and  deep  wisdom  of  utterances  which,  in 
their  time,  passed,  in  party  heat,  as  idle  words.  Men 
will  receive  a new  impulse  of  patriotism  fop*  his  sake, 
and  will  guard  with  zeal  the  whole  country  which  ho 
loved  so  well.  I swear  you,  on  the  altar  of  his  memory, 
to  be  more  faithful  to  the  country  for  which  he  has  per- 
ished. They  will,  as  they  follow  his  hearse,  swear  a 
new  hatred  to  that  slavery  against  which  he  warred,  and 
which,  in  vanquishing  him,  has  made  him  a martyr  and 
a conqueror.  I swear  you,  by  the  memory  of  this  mar- 
tyr, to  'hate  slavery  with  an  unappeasable  hatred.  They 
will  admire  and  imitate  the  firmness  of  this  man,  his. 
inflexible  conscience  for  the  right ; and  yet  his  gentleness, 
as  tender  as  a woman’s,  his  moderation  of  spirit,  which 
not  all  the  heat  of  party  could  inflame,  nor  all  the  jars 
and  disturbances  of  this  country  shake  out  of  its  place 
I swear  you  to  an  emulation  of  his  justice,  his  modern 
tion,  and  his  mercy. 

You  I can  comfort ; but  how  can  I speak  to  that  twi- 
light million  to  whom  his  name  was  as  the  name  of  an 
angel  of  God  ? There  will  be  wailing  in  places  which 
no  minister  shall  be  able  to  reach.  When,  in  hovel  and 
in  cot,  in  wood  and  in  wilderness,  in  the  field  throughout 
the  South,  the  dusky  children,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
that  Moses  whom  God  sent  before  them  to  lead  them  out 
of  the  land  of  bondage,  learn  that  he  has  fallen,  who 
who  shall  comfort  them?  0 thou  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
that  didst  comfort  thy  people  of  old,  to  thy  care  we  com- 
mit the  helpless,  the  long-wronged,  and  grieved. 

And  now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal  march, 
mightier  than  when  alive.  The  nation  rises  up  at  every 
stage  of  his  coming.  Cities  and  states  are  his  pall- 
bearers, and  the  cannon  beats  the  hours  with  solemn 
progression.  Dead,  dead,  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  Is 
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Washington  dead  ? Is  Hampden  dead?  Is  David  dead? 
Is  any  man  that  ever  was  fit  to  live  dead  ? Disenthralled 
of  flesh,  and  risen  in  the  unobstructed  sphere  where  pas- 
sion never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  work.  His 
life  now  is  grafted  upon  the  infinite,  and  will  be  fruit- 
ful as  no  earthly  life  can  be.  Pass  on,  thou  that  hast 
overcome ! 

Your  sorrows,  0 people,  are  his  peace ! Your  bells, 
and  bands,  and  muffled  drums  sound  triumph  in  his  ear. 
Wail  and  weep  here;  God  makes  its  echo  joy  and  tri- 
umph there.  Pass  on ! 

Four  years  ago,  0 Illinois ! we  took  from  your  midst 
an  untried  man,  and  from  among  the  people.  We  return 
him  to  you  a mighty  conqueror.  Hot  thine  any  more, 
but  the  nation’s ; not  ours,  but  the  world’s.  Give  him 
place,  0 ye  prairies ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  continent  his  dust  shall  rest, 
a sacred  treasure  to  myriads  who  shall  pilgrim  to  that 
shrine  to  kindle  anew  their  zeal  and  patriotism.  Ye 
winds  that  move  over  the  mighty  places  of  the  West, 
chant  his  requiem ! Ye  people,  behold  a martyr  whose 
blood,  as  so  many  articulate  words,  pleads  for  fidelity,  for 
law,  for  liberty  I Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


THE  MODERN  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

Behold  the  mansion  reared  by  daedal  Jack. 

See  the  malt,  stored  in  many  a plethoric  sack, 

In  the  proud  cirque  of  Ivan’s  bivouac. 

Mark  how  the  rat’s  felonious  fangs  invade 
The  golden  stores  in  John’s  pavilion  laid. 

Anon,  with  velvet  foot  and  Tarquin  strides, 

Subtle  grimalkin  to  his  quarry  glides, — 

Grimalkin  grim,  that  slew  the  fierce  rodent 
Whose  tooth  insidious  Joliann’s  sackcloth  rent. 

Lo!  now  the  deep-mouthed  canine  foe’s  assault, 
That  vexed  the  avenger  of  the  stolen  malt; 

Stored  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  hall 
That  rose  complete  at  Jack’s  creative  call. 
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Here  stalks  the  impetuous  cow,  with  crumpled  horn, 
Whereon  the  exacerbating  hound  was  torn, 

Who  bayed  the  feline  slaughter-beast,  that  slew 
The  rat  predacious,  whose  keen  fangs  ran  through 
The  textile  fibres  that  involved  the  grain 
That  lay  in  Hans’  inviolate  domain. 

Here  walks  forlorn  the  damsel  crowned  with  rue, 
Lactiferous  spoils  from  vaccine  dugs  who  drew, 

Of  that  corniculate  beast  whose  tortuous  horn 
Tossed  to  the  clouds,  in  fierce  vindictive  scorn, 

The  harrowing  hound,  whose  braggart  bark  and  stir 
Arched  the  lithe  spine  and  reared  the  indignant  fur 
Of  puss,  that  with  vermincidal  claw 
Struck  the  weird  rat,  in  whose  insatiate  maw 
Lay  reeking  malt,  that  erst  in  Ivan’s  courts  we  saw 
Robed  in  senescent  garb,  that  seemed,  in  sooth, 

Too  long  a prey  to  Chrones’  iron  tooth. 

Behold  the  man  whose  amorous  lips  incline, 

Full  with  young  Eros’  osculative  sign, 

To  the  lorn  maiden,  whose  lact-albic  hands 
Drew  albu-lactic  wealth  from  lacteal  glands 
Of  the  immortal  bovine,  by  whose  horn 
Distort,  to  realm  ethereal  was  borne 
The  beast  catulean,  vexer  of  that  sly 
Ulysses  quadrupedal  who  made  die 
The  old  mordacious  rat,  that  dared  devour 
Antecedaneous  ale  in  John’s  domestic  bower. 

Lo!  here,  with  hirsute  honors  doffed,  succinct 
Of  saponaceous  locks,  the  priest  who  linked 
In  Hymen’s  golden  bands  the  torn  unthrift, 

Whose  means  exigious  stared  from  many  a rift, 

Even  as  he  kissed  the  virgin  all  forlorn, 

Who  milked  the  cow  with  implicated  horn, 

Who  in  fine  wrath  the  canine  torturer  skied, 

That  dared  to  vex  the  insidious  murricide, 

Who  let  the  auroral  effluence  through  the  pelt 
Of  the  sly  rat  that  robbed  the  palace  Jack  had  built. 

The  loud  cantankerous  Shanghai  comes  at  last, 
Whose  shouts  aroused  the  shorn  ecclesiast, 

Who  sealed  the  vows  of  Hymen’s  sacrament 
To  him  who,  robed  in  garments  indigent, 
Exosculates  the  damsel  lachrymose, 

The  emulgator  of  that  horned  brute  morose 
That  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  kilt 
The  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jack  built. 
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GUARD  THINE  ACTION. 


When  you  meet  witli  one  suspected 
Of  some  secret  deed  of  shame, 
And  for  this,  by  all  rejected 
As  a tiling  of  evil  fame, 

Guard  tliine  every  look  and  action; 

Speak  no  heartless  word  of  blame; 
For  tire  slanderer’s  vile  detraction 
Yet  may  spoil  thy  goodly  name. 


When  you  meet  a brow  that’s  awing 
With  its  wrinkled  lines  of  gloom, 
And  a haughty  step  that’s  drawing 
To  a solitary  tomb. 

Guard  tliine  action;  some  great  sorrow 
Made  that  man  a spectre  grim, 

And  the  sunset  of  to-morrow 
May  have  left  thee  like  to  him. 


When  you  meet  with  one  pursuing 
Paths  the  lost  have  entered  in, 
Working  out  his  own  undoing 
With  Ills  recklessness  and  sin, 
Think,  if  placed  in  his  condition, 
Would  a kind  word  be  in  vain? 
Or  a look  of  cold  suspicion 

Win  thee  back  to  truth  again  f 


There  are  spots  that  bear  no  flowers, — - 
Not  because  the  soil  is  bad, 

But  that  summer’s  gentle  showers 
Never  made  their  bosoms  glad. 

Better  have  an  act  that’s  kindly, 
Treated  sometimes  with  disdain, 
Than,  by  judging  others  blindly, 

Doom  the  innocent  to  pain. 

Bailie  Ada 
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THE  ANGELS  OF  BUENA  YISTA. 

\ 

At  the  terrible  fight  of  Buena  Vista,  Mexican  women  were  seen  hovering 
near  the  field  of  death,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  succor  to  the 
wounded.  One  poor  woman  was  found  surrounded  by  the  maimed  and 
suffering  of  both  armies,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  Americans  as  well  as 
Mexicans  with  impartial  tenderness. 


Speak  and  tell  us.  our  Ximena,  looking  northward  far  away, 
O’er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o’er  the  Mexican  array, 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?  are  they  far  or  come  they 
near  ? 

Look  abroad,  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither  rolls  the  storm  we 
hear. 


“Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm  of  battle  rolls; 
Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying;  God  have  mercy  on  their 
souls!” 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?  “ Over  hill  and  over  plain, 

I see  but  smoke  of  cannon,  clouding  through  the  mountain 
rain.” 


Holy  Mother,  keep  our  brothers!  Look  Ximena,  look  once 
more: 

“Still  I see  the  fearful  whirlwind  rolling  darkly  as  before, 

Bearing  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and  foeman,  foot  and 
horse, 

Like  some  wild  and  troubled  torrent  sweeping  down  its  moun- 
tain course.” 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena!  “Ah!  the  smoke  has  rolled 
away; 

And  I see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down  the  ranks  of  gray. 

Hark!  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles!  there  the  troop  of  Minon* 
wheels; 

There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with  the  cannon  at  their 
heels. 


“Jesu,  pity!  how  it  thickens!  now  retreat  and  now  advance ! 
Right  against  the  blazing  cannon  shivers  Puebla’s  charging 
lance ! 

Down  they  go,  the  brave  young  riders;  horse  and  foot  together 
fall; 

Like  a ploughshare  in  the  fallow,  through  them  ploughs  the 
Northern  ball.” 


* Minon  (pronounced  min-yon)  was  a Mexican  general. 
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Nearer  came  the  storm,  and  nearer,  rolling  fast  and  frightful 
on. 

Speak,  Ximena,  speak,  and  tell  us  who  has  lost  and  who  has 
won: 

“ Alas!  alas!  I know  not;  friend  and  foe  together  fall; 

O’er  the  dying  rush  the  living;  pray,  my  sisters,  for  them  all ! 

“ Lo!  the  wind  the  smoke  is  lifting  ; Blessed  Mother,  save  my 
brain! 

I can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out  from  heaps  of  slain; 

Now  they  stagger,  blind  and  bleeding;  now  they  fall,  and  strive 
to  rise; 

Hasten,  sisters,  haste  and  save  them,  lest  they  die  before  our 
eyes! 

“ Oh,  my  heart’s  love!  oh,  my  dear  one!  lay  thy  poor  head  on 
my  knee; 

Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  ? Canst  thou  hear  me  ? 
Canst  thou  see  ? 

Oh,  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle!  oh,  my  Bernard,  look  once 
more 

On  the  blessed  cross  before  thee!  Mercy!  mercy!  all  is  o’er.” 

Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena;  lay  thy  dear  one  down  to  rest; 

Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded,  lay  the  cross  upon  his  breast; 

Let  his  dirge  be  sung  hereafter,  and  his  funeral  masses  said; 

To-day,  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  living  ask  thy  aid. 

Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and  young,  a soldier  lay, 

Torn  with  shot  and  pierced  with  lances,  bleeding  slow  his  life 
away; 

But,  as  tenderly  before  him  the  lorn  Ximena  knelt, 

She  saw  the  Northern  eagle  shining  on  his  pistol  belt. 


With  a stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she  turned  away  her  head; 

With  a sad  and  bitter  feeling  looked  she  back  upon  her  dead; 

But  she  heard  the  youth’s  low  moaning,  and  his  struggling 
breath  of  pain, 

And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his  parched  lips  again. 

Whispered  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed  her  hand,  and  faintly 
smiled; 

Was  that  pitying  face  his  mother’s?  did  she  watch  beside  her 
child  ? 

All  his  stranger  words  with  meaning  her  woman’s  heart  sup- 
plied; 

With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  “Mother!”  murmured  he, 
and  died. 

18*  £* 
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“A  bitter  curse  upon  them,  poor  boy,  who  led  tbee  forth 

From  some  gentle,  sad-eyed  mother,  weeping  lonely,  in  the 
North!” 

Spake  the  mournful  Mexic  woman,  as  she  laid  him  with  her 
dead, 

And  turned  to  soothe  the  living  still,  and  bind  the  wounds 
which  bled. 

Look  forth  once  more,  Ximena:  “Like  a cloud  before  the  wind 

Rolls  the  battle  down  the  mountains,  leaving  blood  and  death 
behind; 

Ah!  they  plead  in  vain  for  mercy;  in  the  dust  the  wounded 
strive;  * 

Hide  your  faces,  holy  angels!  0,  thou  Christ  of  God,  forgive.” 

Sink,  0 Night,  among  thy  mountains!  let  the  cool,  gray  shad- 
ows fall; 

Dying  brothers,. fighting  demons, — drop  thy  curtain  over  all ! 

Through  the  thickening  winter. twilight,  wide  apart  the  battle 
rolled, 

In  its  sheath  the  sabre  rested,  and  the  cannon’s  lips  grew  cold. 

But  the  noble  Mexic  women  still  their  holy  task  pursued, 

Through  that  long,  dark  night  of  sorrow,  worn,  and  faint,  and 
lacking  food; 

Over  weak  and  suffering  brothers  with  a tender  care  they  hung, 

And  the  dying  foeman  blessed  them  in  a strange  and  Northern 
tongue. 

Not  wholly  lost,  O Father!  is  this  evil  world  of  ours; 

Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  afresh  the  Eden 
flowers; 

From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer, 

And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air. 

John  O.  Whittier. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  SECOND  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS. — March  4th,  1865. 

Fellow-Countrymen  : — At  this  second  appearing  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less  occa- 
sion for  an  extended  address  than  there  wras  at  the  first. 
Then,  a statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a course  to  be 
pursued  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations 
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have  constantly  been  called  forth  on  every  point  and 
phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that 
is  new  could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly 
depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and 
it  is,  I trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to 
all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  re- 
gard to  it  is  ventured.  On  the  occasion  corresponding 
to  this  four  years  ago  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed 
to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all  sought  to 
avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  deliv- 
ered from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the 
Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city 
seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war,  seeking  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 

Both  parties  deprecated  war ; but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the 
other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish ; and 
the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a pecu- 
liar and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest 
was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  per- 
petuate, and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which 
the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the 
territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected  the 
magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  attained. 
Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might 
cease  even  before  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a result  less  funda- 
mental and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  bible,  and 
pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  his  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  man  should 
dare  to  ask  a just  God’s  assistance  in  wringing  his  bread 
from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces. 

But  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayer  of  both  should  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  his  own 
purposes.  “ Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences,  for 
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it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ; but  woe  unto  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.” 

If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  these 
offences,  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs 
come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  his  appointed 
time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both 
North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those 
by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers 
in  a living  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ? 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet, 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on,  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation’s  wound,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  a lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations.  Abraham  Lincoln. 


TIM  TUFF. 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  old  Timothy  Tuff, 

And  the  bargain  he  struck  with  Sir  Peregrine  Muff? 
If  not,  give  an  ear,  and  you’ll  very  soon  smile 
At  a very  sharp  trick  of  a cunning  old  file. 

Our  Tim  was  a very  good  fellow,  they  say, 

For  making  a ‘ ‘ deal  ” in  his  own  sort  of  way; 

So  placid  in  manner,  so  smooth-tongued  and  civil, 
That  he  seldom  fell  out  with  the  very  old  “divil.” 
No  matter  whatever  the  business  or  job, 

Or  whether  he  cheated  a beggar  or  “nob,” 
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His  father  or  brother,  or  f 4 dear  cousin  John,” 

So  long  as  he  minded  his  great  number  one. 

Tim’s  conscience,  you  see,  seldom  knew  any  twitches, 

Since  that  was  as  tough  as  his  buff  leather  breeches. 

And  now,  perad venture,  you’d  like  me  to  draw 
His  portrait,  as  Tim  in  the  market  I saw. 

First,  then,  to  begin,  he  had  squinting  pig’s  eyes, 

A pug  turn-up  nose,  and  a mouth  of  huge  size; 

Not  pleased  with  one  chin,  Timmy  always  showed  two; 

And  the  old  wig  he  wore  lie  once  bought  of  a Jew, — 

At  a very  long  credit,  if  rumor  be  true. 

Now  Tim  was  not  short,  and  Tim  was  not  tall, 

No  giant  in  girth,  and  yet  not  very  small; 

A very  long  coat  ’neath  a very  broad  hat, 

And  a waistcoat  once  black,  but  now  snuffy  and  fat, 

With  a pair  of  old  top-boots  once  worn  by  the  squire, 

Was  the  “rig  ” of  bald  Timmy,  the  puffer  and  liar. 

Just  a word  about  Timothy’s  trade:  ’twas  a robber, 

Or  something  much  like  it,  a run-about  jobber. 

When  pigs  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  life 
Tim  saved  the  poor  creatures  by  using  the  knife; 

And  if  an  old  “jibber”  e’er  fell  in  his  way, 

Tim  “chopped”  an  old  “kicker,”  and  made  his  man  pay. 
No  sheep,  howe’er  “cawded,”  ho  lean  “skentered”  cow, 
(’Tis  true,  I declare,  what  I’m  telling  you  now,) 

But  turned  him  in  cash  as  good  mutton  or  beef, 

And  honest  men  sold  all  they  could  to  the  thief. 

Sir  Peregrine  Muff  was  out  riding  one  day, 

On  a sweet  little  pony,  a dark  colored  bay; 

With  a sugar-loaf  hat,  and  a vest  of  bright. yellow, 

And  a pair  of  “white  ducks,”  when  he  met  with  the  fellow. 
Tim  saw,  by  Sir  Peregrine’s  cut  of  the  coat, 

And  the  tuft  that  he  wore  on  his  chin,  like  a goat, 

By  the  rings  on  his  fingers,  his  necktie  and  pin, 

That  the  dandy  young  swell  was  a thing  to  take  in. 

So,  eyeing  Sir  Peregrine  Muff  for  a while, 

“ Good  mornin’,  yer  honor,”  said  Tim,  with  a smile. 

Sir  Peregrine  made  him  a very  low  bow, 

And  asked  him  the  price  of  his  “ nwice-wooking  cwow.” 
“I’m  twi’d  of  this  pwony,”  Sir  Peregrine  said, 

“And  I tliwink  I slia’  kweep  a mwilcli  cwow  in  his  stwead. 
What  mwilk  will  she  gwive  neow,  a-day,  if  I shwop?” 
“Eight  quarts,”  chuclded  Tim,  “ef  he  gees  orra  drop.” 

Sir  Peregrine  thought,  as  he  looked  at  each  feature, 

That  Crumple  appeared  such  a beautiful  creature, 

He  offered  to  give  Tim  the  pony  he  strode 

If  he  would  but  agree  then  and  there  on  the  road. 

Tim’s  eyes,  like  the  stars  on  a cold  frosty  night, 

Soon  twinkled  with  joy,  and  quoth  lie  to  the  knight, 
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“’Tis  hardly  enu’,  yet  ef  off  ee  wull  zlip, 

And,”  greedily  eyeing  a silver-knobbed  whip, 

“ Let  me  lia’e  the  bridle  and  zaddle  to  boot, 

And  the  crittur  is  yours,  and  as  cheap  as  the  ‘groot.’ 

And,  zir,  as  ez  want  vor  tu  git  alung  quick, 

Your  whip’ll  du  better,  ez  thinks,  than  a stick.” 

The  bargain  was  struck,  and  away  gallopped  Tim, 

And  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  Sir  Peregrine’s  whim; 

But  as  for  the  baronet,  he,  in  his  pride, 

Was  driving  his  cow  when  his  maid  lie  espied. 

Sir  Peregrine’s  brain,  ever  given  to  dream, 

Was  feasting  away  on  rich  visions  of  cream. 

When  thus  to  his  dairymaid,  “Ma-awy,”  said  he, 

“Aw  vewy  fwine  cweature  indweed,  isn’t  she? 

You’ll  mwilk  her  each  mworn  and  you’ll  mwilk  her  each  eve, 
Take  cware  of  her  Ma-awy,  for  neow  I must  leave.” 

“ Gude  lawks!”  screamed  the  dairymaid;  “zir,  tez  a hox.” 
“D wear  me”  drawled  Sir  Peregrine;  “hang  the  old  fox.” 

Edward  Capern. 


DEAD  IN  THE  STREET. 

Under  the  lamp-light,  dead  in  the  street, 
Delicate,  fair,  and  only  twenty, 

There  she  lies, 

Face  to  the  skies, 

Starved  to  death  in  a city  of  plenty. 
Spurned  by  all  that  is  pure  and  sweet, 
Passed  by  busy  and  careless  feet; 

Hundreds  bent  upon  folly  and  pleasure, 
Hundreds  with  plenty  of  time  and  leisure, — 
Leisure  to  speed  Christ’s  mission  below, 

To  teach  the  erring  and  raise  the  lowly. 
Plenty  in  Charity’s  name  to  show 
That  life  has  something  divine  and  holy. 

Boasted  charms,  classical  brow, 

Delicate  features,  look  at  them  now; 

Look  at  her  lips, — once  they  could  smile; 
Eyes, — well,  nevermore  shall  they  beguile; 
Nevermore,  nevermore  words  of  hers 
A blush  shall  bring  to  the  saintliest  face. 
She  had  found,  let  us  hope  and  trust, 

Peace  in  a higher  and  better  place. 
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And  yet,  despite  of  all,  still  I ween 
Joy  of  some  hearth  she  must  have  been. 

Some  fond  mother,  fond  of  the  task, 

Has  stooped  to  finger  the  dainty  curl; 

Some  proud  father  has  bowed  to  ask 
A blessing  for  her,  his  darling  girl. 

Hard  to  think,  as  we  look  at  her  there, 

Of  all  the  tenderness,  love,  and  care, 

Lonely  watching,  and  sore  heart-ache, — 

All  the  agony,  burning  tears, 

Joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 
Breathed  and  suffered  for  her  sweet  sake. 

Fancy  will  picture  a home  afar, 

Out  where  the  daisies  and  buttercups  are, 

Out  where  life-giving  breezes  flow, 

Far  from  those  sodden  streets,  foul  and  low; 
Fancy  will  picture  a lonely  hearth, 

And  an  aged  couple,  dead  to  mirth, 

Kneeling  beside  a bed  to  pray, 

Or  lying  awake  o’  nights  to  hark 
For  things  that  may  come  in  the  rain  and  dark, — 
A hollow-eyed  woman  with  weary  feet: 

Better  they  never  know 
She  whom  they  cherished  so 
Lies  this  night  lone  and  low, — 

Dead  in  the  street. 


MOTHER  AND  POET. 

LAURA  SAYIO,  OF  TURIN,  AFTER  NEWS  FROM  GAETA,  1861. 

Dead!  One  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east, 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea, 

Dead!  both  my  boys!  When  you  sit  at  the  feast, 

And  are  wanting  a great  song  for  Italy  free, 

Let  none  look  at  me! 

Yet  I was  a poetess  only  last  year, 

And  good  at  my  art,  for  a woman,  men  said; 

But  this  woman,  this,  who  is  agonized  here, 

The  east  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her  head 
Forever,  instead. 
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Wliat  art  can  a woman  be  good  at  ? Oli,  vainl 
What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hurting  her  breast 
With  the  milk  teeth  of  babes,  and  a smile  at  the  pain? 

Ah,  boys,  how  you  hurt!  you  were  strong  as  you  pressed, 
And  I proud,  by  that  test. 

What  art’s  for  a woman?  To  hold  on  her  knees 
Both  darlings;  to  feel  all  their  arms  round  her  throat 
Cling,  strangle  a little;  to  sew  by  degrees 
And  broider  the  long  clothes  and  neat  little  coat; 

To  dream  and  to  doat! 

To  teach  them  . . It  stings  there!  / made  them,  indeed, 
Speak  plain  the  word  country.  I taught  them,  no  doubt, 
That  a country’s  a thing  men  should  die  for  at  need. 

I prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  cast  out. 


And  when  their  eyes  flashed  . . O my  beautiful  eyes!  . . 

/exulted;  nay,  let  them  go  forth  at  the  wheels 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not.  But  then  the  surprise 

When  one  sits  quite  alone!  Then  one  weeps,  then  one  kneels! 
God,  how  the  house  feels! 

At  first  happy  news  came, — in  gay  letters,  moiled 
With  my  kisses, — of  camp-life  and  glory,  and  how 
They  both  loved  me;  and,  soon  coming  home  to  be  spoiled, 

In  return  would  fan  off  every  fly  from  my  brow 
With  their  green  laurel  bough. 

Then  was  triumph  at  Turin.  Ancona  was  free! 

And  some  one  came  out  of  the  cheers  in  the  street, 

With  a face  pale  as  stone,  to  say  something  to  me: 

My  Guido  was  dead!  I fell  down  at  his  feet, 

While  they  cheered  in  the  street. 

I bore  it;  friends  soothed  me;  my  grief  looked  sublime 
As  the  ransom  of  Italy.  One  boy  remained 
To  be  leaned  on  and  walked  with,  recalling  the  time 

When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while  both  of  us  strained 
To  the  height  he  had  gained. 

And  letters  still  came,  shorter,  sadder,  more  strong, 

Writ  now  but  in  one  hand:  I was  not  to  faint, — 

One  loved  me  for  two, — would  be  with  me  ere  long: 

And,  11  Viva  V Italia  ! he  died  for, — our  saint, — 

Who  forbids  our  complaint.” 
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My  Nanni  would  add:  he  was  safe,  and  aware 
Of  a presence  that  turned  off  the  balls, — was  impressed 

It  was  Guido  himself,  who  knew  what  I could  bear, 

And  how  ’twas  impossible,  quite  dispossessed, 

To  live  on  for  the  rest. 

On  which,  without  pause,  up  the  telegraph  line 
Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from  Gaeta: — Shot. 

Tell  his  mother.  Ah,  ah,  “his,”  “their”  mother,  not  “mine;” 
No  voice  says  uMy  mother”  again  to  me.  What! 

You  think  Guido  forgot? 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy  that,  dizzy  with  Heaven, 

They  drop  earth’s  affections,  conceive  not  of  woe  ? 

I think  not.  Themselves  were  too  lately  forgiven 
Through  that  Love  and  Sorrow  which  reconciled  so 
The  Above  and  Below. 

O Christ  of  the  seven  wounds,  who  look’dst  through  the  dark 
To  the  face  of  thy  Mother!  consider,  I pray, 

How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate,  mark 

Whose  sons,  not  being  Christs,  die  with  eyes  turned  away, 
And  no  last  word  to  say. 

Both  boys  dead  ? but  that’s  out  of  nature.  We  all 

Have  been  patriots,  yet  each  house  must  always  keep  one. 

’Twere  imbecile,  hewing  out  roads  to  a wall; 

And,  when  Italy’s  made,  for  what  end  is  it  done 
If  we  have  not  a son  ? 


Ah,  ah,  ah!  when  Gaeta’ s taken  what  then? 

When  the  fair  wicked  queen  sits  no  more  at  her  sport 
Of  the  fire-balls  of  death,  crashing  souls  out  of  men  ? 
When  the  guns  of  Cavalli,  with  final  retort, 

Have  cut  the  game  short  ? 


When  Venice  and  Borne  keep  their  new  jubilee, 

When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white,  green,  and  red, 
When  you  have  a country  from  mountain  to  sea, 

And  King  Victor  has  Italy’s  crown  on  his  head, 

(And  I have  my  dead) — 

What  then?  Do  not  mock  me.  Ah,  ring  your  bells  low, 

And  burn  your  lights  faintly!  My  country  is  there, 

Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow; 

My  Italy’s  theiie,  with  my  brave  civic  pair, 

To  disfranchise  despair! 
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Forgive  me.  Some  women  bear  children  in  strength, 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in  self-scorn; 
But  the  birth-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  us  at  length 
Into  wail  such  as  this;  and  we  sit  on,  forlorn, 

When  the  man-child  is  born. 


Dead!  One  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east, 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea. 

Both,  both  my  boys!  If,  in  keeping  the  feast, 

You  want  a great  song  for  your  Italy  free, 

Let  none  look  at  me  ! Mrs.  Browning. 


THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I often  think  of 
Those  Shandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 


On  this  I ponder 
Where’er  I wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder, 
Sweet  Cork,  of  thee, — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


I’ve  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a clime  in, 

Tolling  sublime  in 
Cathedral  shrine; 

While  at  a glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 
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For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 
Its  bold  notes  free, 

Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


I’ve  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian’s  Mole  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 
From  the  Vatican; 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 
Of  Notre  Dame; 


But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o’er  the  Tiber, 
Pealing  solemnly. 

01  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


There’s  a bell  in  Moscow; 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
In  Saint  Sophia 
The  Turkman  gets, 

And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer, 

From  the  tapering  summits 
Of  tall  minarets. 


Such  empty  phantom 
I freely  grant  them; 

But  there’s  an  anthem 
More  dear  to  me; 

’Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


Francis  Mahony. 
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SAM  WELLER’S  VALENTINE. 

“I’ve  done  now,”  said  Sam,  with  slight  embarrass- 
ment; “I’ve  been  a writin’.” 

“ So  I see,”  replied  Mr.  Weller.  “ Not  to  any  young 
’ooman,  I hope,  Sammy.” 

“ Why,  it’s  no  use  a sayin’  it  ain’t,”  replied  Sam.  “ It’s 
a walentine.” 

“A  what?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  apparently  horror- 
stricken  by  the  word. 

“A  walentine,”  replied  Sam. 

“ Samivel,  Samivel,”  said  Air.  Weller,  in  reproachful 
accents,  “I  didn’t  think  you’d  ha’ done  it.  Arter  the 
warnin’  you’ve  had  o’  your  father’s  wicious  propensities ; 
arter  all  I’ve  said  to  you  upon  this  here  wery  subject; 
arter  actiwally  seein’  and  bein’  in  the  company  o’  your 
own  mother-in-law,  vich  I should  ha’  thought  was  a 
moral  lesson  as  no  man  could  ever  ha’  forgotten  to  his 
dyin’  day ! I didn’t  think  you’d  ha’  done  it,  Sammy,  I 
didn’t  think  you’d  ha’  done  it.”  These  reflections  were 
too  much  for  the  good  old  man ; he  raised  Sam’s  tumbler 
to  his  lips  and  drank  off  the  contents. 

“ Wot’s  the  matter  now  ?”  said  Sam. 

“Nev’r  mind,  Sammy,”  replied  Mr.  Weller,  “it’ll  be  a 
wery  agonizin’  trial  to  me  at  my  time  o’  life,  but  I’m 
pretty  tough,  that’s  vun  consolation,  as  the  wery  old  tur- 
key remarked  ven  the  farmer  said  he  vos  afeerd  he  should 
be  obliged  to  kill  him  for  the  London  market.” 

“ Wot’ll  be  a trial  ?”  inquired  Sam. 

“ To  see  you  married,  Sammy ; to  see  you  a deluded 
wictim,  and  thinkin’  in  your  innocence  that  it’s  all  wery 
capital,”  replied  Mr.  Weller.  “ It’s  a dreadful  trial  to  a 
father’s  feelin’s,  that  ’ere,  Sammy.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Sam,  “ I ain’t  a goin’  to  get  married, 
don’t  you  fret  yourself  about  that.  I know  you’re  a 
judge  o’  these  things ; order  in  your  pipe,  and  I’ll  read 
you  the  letter, — there  1” 

Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  foi  any 
corrections,  and  began  with  a very  theatrical  air — 

“ ‘ Lovely ’ ” 
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“ Stop,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell.  “ A double 
glass  o’  the  inwariable,  my  dear.” 

“ Very  well,  sir,”  replied  the  girl,. who  with  great 
quickness  appeared,  vanished,  returned,  and  disappeared. 
“ They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,”  observed  Sam. 
“ Yes,”  replied  his  father,  “I’ve  been  here  before,  in 
my  time.  Go  on,  Sammy.” 

“ * Lovely  creetur’,’  ” repeated  Sam. 

“ ’Taint  in  poetry,  is  it  ?”  interposed  the  father. 

“ No,  no,”  replied  Sam. 

“ Wery  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr.  Weller.  “ Poetry’s 
unnat’ral.  No  man  ever  talked  in  poetry  ’cept  a beadle 
on  boxin’  day,  or  Warren’s  blackin’  or  Rowland’s  oil,  or 
some  o’  them  low  lellows.  Never  you  let  yourself  down 
to  talk  poetry,  my  boy.  Begin  again,  Sammy.” 

Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solemnity, 
and  Sam  onco  more  commenced  and  read  as  follows : 

“ ‘ Lovely  creetur’  i feel  myself  a damned  ’ ” — 

“That  ain’t  proper,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

“No:  it  ain’t  damned,”  observed  Sam,  holding  the 
letter  up  to  the  light,  “ it’s  ‘ shamed,’  there’s  a blot  there ; 
‘i  feel  myself  ashamed.’  ” 

“ Wery  good,”  said  Mr.  Weller.  “ Go  on.” 

“ f Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  cir — .’  I for- 
get wot  this  ’ere  word  is,”  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head 
with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to  remember. 

“Why  don’t  you  look  at  it,  then?”  inquired  Mr. 
Weller. 

“So  I am  a lookin’  at  it,”  replied  Sam,  “ but  there’s 
another  blot : here’s  a ‘ c,’  and  a ‘ i,’  and  a 1 d.’  ” 

“ Circumwented,  p’rhaps,”  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

“ No,  it  ain’t  that,”  said  Sam : “ ‘ circumscribed,’  that’s 
it.” 

“ That  ain’t  as  good  a word  as  circumwented,  Sammy,” 
said*Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 

“ Think  not?”  said  Sam. 

“ Nothin’  like  it,”  replied  his  father. 

“ But  don’t  you  think  it  means  more  ?”  inquired  Sam. 
“ Yell,  p’rhaps  it’s  a more  tenderer  word,”  said  Mr. 
Weller,  after  a few  moments’  reflection.  “ Go  on,  Sammy.” 
“ ‘ Peel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circumscribed 
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in  a dressin’  of  you,  for  you  are  a nice  gal  and  nothin’ 
but  it.’  ” 

“ That’s  a wery  pretty  sentiment,”  said  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  removing  his  pipe  to  make  way  for  the  remark. 

“ Yes,  I think  it’s  rayther  good,”  observed  Sam,  highly 
flattered. 

“ Wot  I like  in  that  ’ere  style  of  writin’,”  said  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller,  “is,  that  there  ain’t  no  callin’  names  in  it, — . 
no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin’  o’  that  kind;  wot’s  the  good  o’ 
callin’  a young  ’ooman  a Wenus  or  a angel,  Sammy?” 

“ Ah  ! what  indeed?”  replied  Sam. 

“You  might  just  as  veil  call  her  a griffin,  or  a unicorn, 
or  a king’s  arms  at  once,  which  is  wery  veil  known  to  be 
a col-lection  o’  fabulous  animals,”  added  Mr.  Weller. 

“Just  as  well,”  replied  Sam. 

“ Drive  on,  Sammy,”  said  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : his  father  continuing  to  smoke  with  a mixed  ex- 
pression of  wisdom  and  complacency,  which  was  particu- 
larly edifying. 

“ 1 Afore  i see  you  i thought  all  women  was  alike.’  ” 

“So  they  are,”  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  paren- 
thetically. 

“ ‘ But  now,’  ” continued  Sam,  “ ‘ now  i find  what  a 
reg’lar  soft-headed,  ink-red’lous  turnip  i must  ha’  been, 
for  there  ain’t  nobody  like  you,  though  i like  you  better 
than  nothin’  at  all.’  I thought  it  best  to  make  that  ray- 
ther strong,”  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  approvingly,  and  Sam  resumed. 

“ ‘ So  i take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear, — 
as  the  gen’lem’n  in  difficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a 
Sunday, — to  tell  you  that  the  first  and  only  time  i see 
you  your  likeness  wos  took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker 
time  and  brighter  colors  than  ever  a likeness  was  taken 
by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  p’rhaps  you  may  have 
heerd  on  Mary  my  dear),  altho’  it  does  finish  a portrait 
and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  complete  with  a hook  at 
the  end  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a 
quarter.’  ” 

“I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,” 
said  Mr.  Weller,  dubiously. 
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“No  it  don’t,”  replied  Sam,  reading  on  very  quickly  to 
avoid  contesting  the  point. 

“ * Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walentine,  and 
think  over  what  I’ve  said.  My  dear  Mary  I will  now 
conclude.’  That’s  all,”  said  Sam. 

“ That’s  rayther  a sudden  pull  up,  ain’t  it,  Sammy  ? ” 
inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

“Not  a bit  on  it,”  said  Sam:  “ she’ll  vish  there  wos 
more,  and  that’s  the  great  art  o’  letter  writin’.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Weller,  “ there’s  somethin’  in  that ; 
and  I wish  your  Mother-in-law  ’ud  only  conduct  her  con- 
wersation  on  the  same  gen-teel  principle.  Ain’t  you  a 
goin’  to  sign  it  ? ” 

“ That’s  the  difficulty,”  said  Sam ; I don’t  know  what 
to  sign  it.” 

“ Sign  it — Teller,”  said  the  oldest  surviving  proprietor 
of  that  name. 

“ Won’t  do,”  said  Sam.  “ Never  sign  a walentine  with 
your  own  name.” 

“ Sign  it  Pickvick,  then,”  said  Mr.  Weller;  it’s  a wery 
good  name,  and  a easy  one  to  spell.” 

“The  wery  thing,”  said  Sam.  “I  could  end  with  a 
werse : what  do  you  think  ?” 

“ I don’t  like  it,  Sam,”  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  “ I never 
know’d  a respectable  coachman  as  wrote  poetry,  ’cept 
one  as  made  an  affectin’  copy  o’  werses  the  night  afore 
he  wos  hung  for  a highway  robbery,  and  he  wos  only  a 
Cambervell  man,  so  even  that’s  no  rule.” 

But  Sam  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  poetical 
idea  that  had  occurred  to  him,  so  he  signed  the  letter, — 

“Your  love-sick 

Pickwick.  ’ ’ Charles  Dickens, 


THE  LOVED  AND  LOST. 

» 

“The  loved  and  lost!”  Why  do  we  call  them  lost? 

Because  we  miss  them  from  our  onward  road. 
God’s  unseen  angel  o’er  our  pathway  crossed, 
Looked  on  us  all,  and,  loving  them  the  most, 
Straightway  relieved  them  from  life’s  weary  load. 
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They  are  not  lost ; they  are  within  the  door 
That  shuts  out  loss  and  every  hurtful  thing, — 
With  angels  bright,  and  loved  ones  gone  before, 
Iu  the  Redeemer’s  presence  evermore, 

And  God  himself,  their  Lord,  Judge,  and  King. 

And  this  we  call  a loss!  0 selfish  sorrow 
Of  selfish  hearts!  O we  of  little  faith! 

Let  us  look  round,  some  argument  to  borrow, 
Why  we  in  patience  should  await  the  morrow 
That  surely  must  succeed  the  night  of  death. 


Aye,  look  upon  this  dreary,  desert  path, 

The  thorns  and  thistles  wheresoe’er  we  turn; 

What  trials  and  what  tears,  what  wrongs  and  wrath. 
What  struggles  and  what  strife  the  journey  hath! 
They  have  escaped  from  these;  and  lo!  we  mourn. 


Ask  the  poor  sailor,  when  the  wreck  is  done, 

Who,  with  his  treasure,  strove  the  shore  to  reach, 
While  with  the  raging  waves  he  battled  on, 

Was  it  not  joy,  where  every  joy  seemed  gone, 

To  see  his  loved  ones  landed  on  the  beach  ? 

A poor  wayfarer,  leading  by  the  hand 
A little  child,  had  halted  by  the  well 
To  wash  from  off  her  feet  the  clinging  sand, 

And  tell  the  tired  boy  of  that  bright  land 
Where,  this  long  journey  past,  they  longed  to  dwell 

When  lo!  the  Lord,  who  many  mansions  had, 

Drew  near,  and  looked  upon  the  suffering  twain; 
Then,  pitying,  spake,  “Give  me  the  little  lad; 

In  strength  renewed,  and  glorious  beauty  clad, 

I’ll  bring  him  with  me  when  I come  again.” 

Did  she  make  answer,  selfishly  and  wrong, 

“Nay,  but  the  woes  I feel  lie  too  must  share ? ” 

Or,  rather,  bursting  into  grateful  song, 

She  went  her  way  rejoicing,  and  made  strong 
To  struggle,  since  he  was  freed  from  care! 

# 

We  will  do  likewise;  Death  hath  made  no  breach 
In  love  and  sympathy,  in  hope  and  trust; 

No  outward  sign  or  sound  our  ears  can  reach, 

But  there’s  an  inward,  spiritual  speech 

That  greets  us  still,  though  mortal  tongues  be  dust. 
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It  bids  us  do  the  work  that  they  laid  down, — 

Take  up  the  song  where  they  broke  off  the  strain; 
So  journeying,  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  town, 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasure  and  our  crown, 

And  our  lost  loved  ones  will  be  found  again. 


THE  LAST  JOURNEY. 

Slowly,  with  measured  tread, 
Onward  we  bear  the  dead 
To  his  lone  home; 

Short  grows  the  homeward  road; 
On  with  your  mortal  load! 

O,  grave!  we  come. 


Yet,  yet, — ah!  hasten  not 
Past  each  remembered  spot 
Where  he  hath  been, — 
Where  late  he  walked  in  glee, 
These  from  henceforth  to  be 
Never  more  seen. 


Rest  ye;  set  down  the  bier! 
One  he  loved  dwelleth  here; 

Let  the  dead  lie 
A moment  that  door  beside, 
Wont  to  fly  open  wide 
Ere  he  drew  nigh. 


Hearken!  he  speaketh  yet! 

“O,  friend!  wilt  thou  forget 
(Friend, — more  than  brother!) 
How  hand  in  hand  we’ve  gone, 
Heart  with  heart  linked  in  one, — 
All  to  each  other? 


“O,  friend!  I go  from  thee, 
Where  the  worm  feasteth  free, 
Darkly  to  dwell; 

Giv’st  thou  no  parting  kiss? 
Friend!  is  it  come  to  this ? 

O,  friend,  farewell!” 

S 
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Uplift  your  load  again; 

Take  up  the  mourning  strain; 

Pour  the  deep  wail! 

Lo!  the  expected  one 
To  his  place  passeth  on; 

Grave,  bid  him  hail! 


Yet,  yet, — ah!  slowly  move! 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love 
Fast  from  our  sight; 

Let  the  air  breathe  on  Inin, 
And  the  sun  beam  on  him 
Last  looks  of  light. 


Here  dwells  his  mortal  foe; 

Lay  the  departed  low, 

Even  at  his  gate ! 

Will  the  dead  speak  again, 
Uttering  proud  boasts,  and  vais 
Last  words  of  hate  ? 


Lo!  the  cold  lips  unclose, — 

List!  list!  what  sounds  are  those, 
Plaintive  and  low  ? 
u O,  thou,  mine  enemy, 

Come  forth  and  look  on  me, 

Ere  hence  I go. 


* 1 Curse  not  thy  foeman  now, — 
Mark!  on  his  pallid  brow 
Whose  seal  is  set! 

Pardoning  I pass  thy  way; 

Then  wage  not  war  with  clay, — 
Pardon,  — forget  P ’ 


How  all  his  labor’s  done! 

How,  now  the  goal  is  won! 

O,  grave,  we  come! 

Seal  np  the  precious  dust; — 

Land  of  the  good  and  just, 

Take  the  soul  home! 

Caroline  A.  Southey. 
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REGULUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  SENATE. 

Ill  does  it  become  me,  0 Senators  of  Rome, — ill  does 
it  become  Regulns,  after  having  so  often  stood  in  this 
venerable  assembly  clothed  with  the  supreme  dignity  of 
the  Republic,  to  stand  before  you  a captive,— the  captive 
of  Carthage.  Though  outwardly  I am  free,  though  no 
fetters  encumber  the  limbs,  or  gall  the  flesh, — yet  the 
heaviest  of  chains, — the  pledge  of  a Roman  Consul, — 
makes  me  the  bondsman  of  the  Carthaginians.  They 
have  my  promise  to  return  to  them,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  this,  their  embassy.  My  life  is  at  their  mercy. 
My  honor  is  my  own ; — a possession  which  no  reverse  of 
fortune  can  jeopard ; a flame  which  imprisonment  cannot 
stifle,  time  cannot  dim,  death  cannot  extinguish. 

Of  the  train  of  disasters  which  followed  close  on  the 
unexampled  successes  of  our  arms, — of  the  bitter  fate 
which  swept  off  the  flower  of  our  soldiery,  and  consigned 
me,  your  General,  wounded  and  senseless,  to  Carthagin- 
ian keeping, — I will  not  speak.  For  five  years,  a rigor- 
ous captivity  has  been  my  portion.  For  five  years,  the 
society  of  family  and  friends,  the  dear  amenities  of  home, 
the  sense  of  freedom,  and  the  sight  of  country,  have  been 
to  me  a recollection  and  a dream, — no  more.  But  during 
that  period  Rome  has  retrieved  her  defeats.  She  has  re- 
covered under  Metellus  what  under  Regulus  she  lost. 
She  has  routed  armies.  She  has  taken  unnumbered  pris- 
oners. She  has  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  have  now  sent  me  hither  with  their  am- 
bassadors, to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  propose  that,  in  ex- 
change for  me,  your  former  Consul,  a thousand  common 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  given  up.  You  have  heard  the 
ambassadors.  Their  intimations  of  some  unimaginable 
horror,  I know  not  what,  impending  over  myself,  should 
I fail  to  induce  you  to  accept  their  terms,  have  strongly 
moved  your  sympathies  in  my  behalf.  Another  appeal, 
which  I would  you  might  have  been  spared,  has  lent 
force  to  their  suit.  A wife  and  children,  threatened  with 
widowhood  and  orphanage,  weeping  and  despairing,  have 
knelt  at  your  feet  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Senate-^ 
chamber: — Conscript  Fathers!  shall  not  Regulus  bo 
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saved  ? Must  he  return  to  Carthage  to  meet  the  cruel- 
ties which  the  ambassadors  brandish  before  our  eyes? 
With  one  voice  you  answer,  No  ! 

Countrymen ! Friends ! For  all  that  I have  suffered, 
• — for  all  that  I may  have  to  suffer, — I am  repaid  in  the 
compensation  of  this  moment!  Unfortunate  you  may 
hold  me ; but  O,  not  undeserving ! Your  confidence  in 
my  honor  survives  all  the  ruin  that  adverse  fortune  could 
inflict.  You  have  not  forgotten  the  past.  Republics  are 
not  ungrateful.  May  the  thanks  I cannot  utter  bring 
down  blessings  from  the  Gods  on  you  and  Rome! 

Conscript  Fathers!  There  is  but  one  course  to  be 
pursued.  Abandon  all  thought  of  peace.  Reject  the 
overtures  of  Carthage.  Reject  them  wholly  and  uncon- 
ditionally. What  1 give  back  to  her  a thousand  able- 
bodied  men,  and  receive  in  return  this  one  attenuated, 
war-worn,  fever-wasted  frame, — this,  weed,  whitened  in  a 
dungeon’s  darkness,  pale  and  sapless,  which  no  kindness 
of  the  sun,  no  softness  of  the  summer  breeze,  can  ever 
restore  -to  health  and  vigor  ? It  must  not, — it  shall  not 
be ! O ! were  Regulus  what  he  was  once,  before  captiv- 
ity had  unstrung  his  sinews  and  enervated  his  limbs,  he 
might  pause, — he  might  proudly  think  he  were  well 
worth  a thousand  of  the  foe ; he  might  say,  “ Make  the 
exchange ! Rome  shall  not  lose  by  it ! ” But  now,  alas  ! 
now  ’tis  gone, — that  impetuosity  of  strength,  which  could 
once  make  him  a leader  indeed,  to  penetrate  a phalanx  or 
guide  a pursuit.  His  very  armor  would  be  a burthen 
now.  His  battle-cry  would  be  drowned  in  the  din  of  the 
onset.  His  sword  would  fall  harmless  on  his  opponent’s 
shield.  But,  if  he  cannot  live , he  can  at  least  die , for  his 
country.  Do  not  deny  him  this  supreme  consolation. 
Consider:  every  indignity,  every  torture,  which  Carthage 
shall  heap  on  his  dying  hours,  will  be  better  than  a trum- 
pet’s call  to  your  armies.  They  will  remember  only 
Regulus,  their  fellow-soldier  and  their  leader.  They  will 
forget  his  defeats.  They  will  regard  only  his  services  to 
the  Republic.  Tunis,  Sardinia,  Sicily, — every  well-fought 
field,  won  by  his  blood  and  theirs, — will  flash  on  their 
remembrance,  and  kindle  their  avenging  wrath.  And  so 
% shall  Regulus,  though  dead,  fight  as  he  never  fought  be- 
fore, against  the  foe. 
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Conscript  Fathers ! There  is  another  theme.  My  fam- 
ily,— forgive  the  thought ! To  you  and  to  Rome  I con- 
fide them.  I leave  them  no  legacy  but  my  name, — no 
testament  but  my  example. 

Ambassadors  of  Carthage!  I have  spoken,  though 
not  as  you  expected.  I am  your  captive.  Lead  me  back 
to  whatever  fate  may  await  me.  Doubt  not  that  you 
shall  find,  to  Roman  hearts,  country  is  dearer  than  life, 
and  integrity  more  precious  than  freedom ! 

From  Sargent's  Standard  Speaker. 


DOW’S  FLAT.— 1856. 

Dow’s  Flat.  That’s  its  name, 

And  I reckon  that  you 

Are  a stranger?  The  same? 

Well,  I thought  it  was  true, 

For  thar  isn’t  a man  oh  the  river  as  can’t  spot  the  place  at  first 
view. 

It  was  called  after  Dow, — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass, — 

And  as  to  the  how 
That  the  thing  came  to  pass, — 

Just  tie  up  your  hoss  to  that  buckeye,  and  sit  yo  down  here  in 
the  grass: 

You  see  this  yer  Dow 
lied  the  worst  kind  of  luck; 

He  slipped  up  somehow 
On  each  thing  tliet  he  struck. 

Why,  ef  he’d  ha’  straddled  thet  fence-rail,  the  derned  thing  ’ed 
get  up  and  buck. 

He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  couldn’t  pay  rates; 

He  was  smashed  by  a car 

When  he  tunnelled  with  Bates; 

And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife  and  five  kids 
from  the  States. 

It  was  rough, — mighty  rough; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 

And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a house  on  the  sly; 

And  the  old  woman, — well,  she  did  washing,  and  took  on  when 
no  one  was  nigh. 
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But  this  yer  luck  o’  Dow’s 
Was  so  powerful  mean 
That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green; 

And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary  a drop  to  be 
seen. 

Then  the  bar  petered  out, 

And  the  boys  wouldn’t  stay: 

And  the  chills  got  about. 

And  his  wife  fell  away; 

But  Dow,  in  his  well,  kept  a peggin’  in  his  usual  ridikilous 
way. 

One  day, — it  was  June, 

And  a year  ago,  jest, — 

This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  work,  like  the  rest, 

With  a shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  a Derringer  hid  in 
his  breast. 


He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 

And  stops  for  a spell, 

Just  to  listen  and  think; 

For  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  (jest  like  this,  sir,)  you  see,  kinder 
made  the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play, 

And  a gownd  that  was  Sal’s 
Kinder  flapped  on  a bay; 

Hot  much  for  a man  to  be  leavin’,  but  his  all, — as  I’ve  heerd  the 
folks  say. 


And, — that’s  a pert  lioss 
Thet  you’ve  got,  ain’t  it  now  ? 

What  might  be  her  cost  ? 

Eh?  O ! — Well,  then,  Dow,— 

Let’s  see, — well,  that  forty-foot  grave  wasn’t  his,  sir,  that  day, 
anyhow. 

For  a blow  of  his  pick 
Sorter  caved  in  the  side, 

And  he  looked  and  turned  sick, 

Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 

For  you  see  the  dern  cuss  hed  struck — “Water?” — beg  your 
parding,  young  man,  there  you  lied. 
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It  was  gold,  in  tlie  quartz, 

And  it  ran  all  alike; 

And  I reckon  five  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike; 

And  that  house  with  the  coopilow’s  his’ n— which  the  same 
isn’t  bad  for  a Pike. 

Thet’s  why  it’s  Dow’s  Flat; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrairiness; 

For  ’twas  water  the  denied  cuss  was  seekin’,  and  his  luck  made 
him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet’s  so.  Thar’s  your  way 
To  the  left  of  yon  tree; 

Bat — a — look  h’yur,  say! 

Won’t  you  come  up  to  tea? 

No?  Wei!  then,  the  next  time  you’re  passin’ ; and  ask  after 
Dow, — and  thet’s  me . F,  Bret  Harte* 


LITTLE  BENNIE. 

I had  told  him,  Christmas  morning. 

As  he  sat  upon  my  knee. 

Holding  fast  his  little  stockings, 

Stuffed  as  full  as  full  can  be, 

And  attentive  listening  to  me, 

With  a face  demure  and  mild. 

That  old  Santa  Claus,  who  filled  them, 
Did  not  love  a naughty  child. 

“But  we’ll  be  good,  won’t  we,  moder?™ 
And  from  off  my  lap  he  slid, 

Digging  deep  among  the  goodies 
In  his  crimson  stockings  hid. 

While  I turned  me  to  my  table, 

Where  a tempting  goblet  stood. 
Brimming  high  with  dainty  custard. 
Sent  me  by  a neighbor  good. 

But  the  kitten,  there  before  me, 

With  his  white  paw,  nothing  loth. 

Sat,  by  way  of  entertainment, 

Lapping  off  the  shining  froth; 
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And,  in  not  tlie  gentlest  humor 
At  the  loss  of  such  a treat, 

I confess  I rather  rudely 
Thrust  him  out  into  the  street. 

Then  how  Bennie’s  blue  eyes  kindled; 

Gathering  up  the  precious  store 
He  had  busily  been  xiouring 
In  his  tiny  pinafore, 

With  a generous  look  that  shamed  m© 
Sprang  he  from  the  carpet  bright, 
Showing,  by  his  mien  indignant, 

All  a baby’s  sense  of  right. 

“Come  back,  Harney,”  called  he  loudly. 

As  he  held  his  apron  white, 

“Yon  shall  have  my  candy  wabbit;” 

But  the  door  was  fastened  tight. 

So  he  stood,  abashed  and  silent, 

In  the  center  of  the  floor, 

With  defeated  look^  alternate 
Bent  on  me  and  on  the  door. 

Then,  as  by  some  sudden  impulse, 

Quickly  ran  he  to  the  fire, 

And,  while  eagerly  his  bright  eyes 

Watched  the  flames  grow  high  and  higher. 
In  a brave,  clear  key  he  shouted, 

Like  some  lordly  little  elf, 

“Santa  Kaus,  come  down  the  chimney, 

Make  my  rnoder  ’have  herself.” 

“ I will  be  a good  girl,  Bennie,” 

Said  I,  feeling  the  reproof ; 

And  straightway  recalled  poor  Harney, 
Mewing  on  the  gallery  roof. 

Soon  the  anger  was  forgotten, 

Laughter  chased  away  the  frown, 

And  they  gambolled  ’neath  the  live  oaks. 

Till  the  dusky  night  came  down. 

In  my  dim,  fire-lighted  chamber 
Harney  purred  beneath  my  chair, 

And  my  play-worn  boy  beside  me 
Knelt  to  say  his  evening  prayer: 

“God  bess  fader,  God  bess  moder, 

God  bess  sister,”  then  a pause, 

And  the  sweet  young  lips  devoutly 
Murmured,  “ God  bess  Santa  Kaus.” 
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He  is  sleeping;  brown  and  silken 
Lie  the  laslies,  long  and  meek, 

Like  caressing,  clinging  shadows, 

On  his  plump  and  peachy  cheek; 

And  I bend  above  him,  weeping 
Thankful  tears;  O undefiled! 

For  a woman’s  crown  of  glory, 

For  the  blessing  of  a child. 

Annie  G.  KetcTium . 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

The  following  beautiful  home-circle  poem  is  founded  upon  an  incident 
where  a rich  neighbor  ottered  to  make  a poor  family  comfortable,  and  provide 
for  the  child,  if  one  of  the  seven  were  given  to  him. 

“ Which  shall  it  be?  which  shall  it  be ?” 

I looked  at  John, — John  looked  at  me. 

(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  though  my  locks  were  jet.) 

And  when  I found  that  I must  speak, 

My  voice  seemed  strangely  low  and  weak; 

“ Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said;” 

And  then  I listening  bent  my  head. 

“ This  is  his  letter:” 

“ 1 will  give 

A house  and  land  while  you  shall  live, 

If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven, 

One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.” 

I looked  at  John’s  old  garments  worn, 

I thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 
Of  poverty,  and  work,  and  care, 

Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share; 

Of  seven  hungry  mouths  to  feed, 

Of  seven  little  children’s  need, 

And  then  of  this. 


“ Come  John,”  said  I, 
“We’ll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
Asleep;”  so  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Dear  John  and  I surveyed  our  band. 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped, 
Where  Lilian,  the  baby  slept; 

19*  S* 
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Her  damp  curls  lay,  like  gold  alight, 

A glory  ’gainst  the  pillow  white; 
Softly  her  father  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir, 
And  huskily  he  said,  “ Not  her.  ’ ’ 


We  stooped  beside  the  trundle-bed, 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamp-light  shed 
Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there, 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair. 

I saw  on  Jamie’s  rough  red  cheek 
A tear  undried;  ere  John  could  speak, 

“He’s  but  a baby  too,”  said  I, 

And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 

Pale,  patient  Robby’s  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering’s  trace; 

“No,  for  a thousand  crowns,  not  him,” 

He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Dick!  sad  Dick!  our  wayward  son, 
Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one, — 

Could  he  be  spared  ? “ Nay,  he  who  gave 

Bids  us  befriend  him  to  the  grave; 

Only  a mother’s  heart  can  be 
Patient  enough  for  such  as  he; 

And  so,”  said  John,  “ I would  not  dare 
To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer.” 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above, 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love; 

“ Perhaps  for  her  ’twould  better  be,” 

I said  to  John.  Quite  silently 
He  lifted  up  a curl,  that  lay 
Across  her  cheek  in  willful  way, 

And  shook  his  head:  “ Nay,  love,  not  thee;” 
The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 

Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad, — 

So  like  his  father:  “No,  John,  no; 

I cannot,  will  not,  let  him  go!” 


Ana  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way, 

We  could  not  give  one  child  away; 

And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed, 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed; 
Happy,  in  truth,  that  not  one  face 
We  missed  from  its  accustomed  place; 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven , 
Trusting  then  to  One  in  heaven. 
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LO  CHIN  VAR’S  RIDE. 

O young  Locliinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West ! 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best; 

And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none; 

He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Locliinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone; 

He  swam  tho  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented, — the  gallant  came  late; 

For  a laggard  in  love,  and  a dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Locliinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all. 

Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, — 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a word, — 

“ O come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Locliinvar?” 

“ I long  wooed  your  daughter; — my  suit  you  denied: 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide; 

And  now  I am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  lead  but  one  measure, — drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Locliinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up; 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup; 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 

With  a smile  on  her  lip,  and  a tear  in  her  eye; 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar; — 

“ Now  tread  we  a measure!  ” said  young  Locliinvar. 

So  stately  his  form  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a hall  such  a galliard  did  grace; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume. 
And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  “ ’twere  better,  by  far, 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Locliinvar.” 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  where  the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung; — 
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“ She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow!”  quoth  young  Lochinvar 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netlierby  clan; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war; 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

Sir  Walter  Scott . 


BILLINGS  ON  “THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLMASTER.” 

There  is  one  man  in  this  basement  world,  that  I alwuz 
look  upon  with  mixt  feelings  of  pity  and  respect. 

Pity  and  respect,  az  a general  mixtur,  don’t  mix  well. 

You  will  find  them  both  travelling  around  among  folks, 
but  not  often  growing  on  the  same  bush. 

When  they  do  hug  each  other  they  mean  sumthing. 

Pity,  without  respect,  hain’t  got  much  more  oats  in  it 
than  disgust  haz. 

I had  rather  a mab  would  hit  me  on  the  side  of  the 
head  than  tew  pity  me. 

But  there  is  one  man  in  this  world  to  whom  I alwuz 
take  oph  hat,  and  remain  uncovered  until  he  gets  safely 
by,  and  that  is  the  distrikt  skoolmaster. 

When  I meet  him  I look  upon  him  az  a martyr  just 
returned  from  the  stake,  or  on  his  way  there  tew  be 
cooked. 

He  leads  a more  lonesum  and  single  life  than  an  old 
bachelor,  and  a more  anxious  one  than  an  old  maid. 

He  is  remarked  just  about  as  long  and  as  affectionately 
az  a gide  board  is  by  a travelling  pack  pedlar. 

If  he  undertakes  tew  make  his  skollars  luv  him,  the 
chances  are  he  will  neglekt  their  laming ; and  if  he  don’t 
lick  them  now  and  then  pretty  often,  they  will  soon  lick 
him. 

The  distrikt  skoolmaster  hain’t  got  a friend  on  the  flat 
side  of  earth.  The  boys  snow-ball  him  during  recess; 
the  girls  put  water  in  hiz  hair  die ; and  the  skool  com- 
mittee makes  him  work  for  half  the  money  a bartender 
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gets,  and  board  him  around  the  naberhood,  where  they 
give  him  rhy  coffee,  sweetened  with  molasses,  tew  drink, 
and  kodfish  bawls  three  times  a day  for  vittles. 

And  with  all  this  abuse,  I never  heard  ov  a distrikt 
skoolmaster  swearing  anything  louder  than  condemn  it. 

Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  pashunce  ov  anshunt  Job. 
Job  had  pretty  plenty  ov  biles  all  over  him,  no  doubt, 
but  they  were  all  ov  one  breed. 

Every  young  one  in  the  distrikt  skool  is  a bile  of  a dif- 
ferent breed,  and  each  one  needs  a different  kind  ov  poul- 
tis  to  get  a good  head  on  them. 

A distrikt  skoolmaster,  who  duz  a square  job,  and  takes 
his  codfish  bawls  reverently,  iz  a better  man  to-day,  tew 
hav  lieing  around  loose,  than  Solomon  would  be,  arrayed 
in  all  ov  hiz  glory. 

Solomon  wuz  better  at  writing  proverbs  and  managing 
a large  family  than  he  would  be  tew  navigate  a distrikt 
skoolhous. 

Enny  man  who  has  kept  a distrikt  skool  for  ten  years, 
and  boarded  around  the  naberhood,  ought  to  be  made  a 
mager  gineral  and  have  a penshun  for  the  rest  ov  his 
nat’ral  days,  and  a hoss  and  waggin  tew  do  his  going 
around  in. 

But  as  a general  consequence,  a distrikt  skoolmaster 
hain’t  got  any  more  warm  friends  than  an  old  blind  ox 
haz. 

He  is  just  about  as  welkum  as  a tax-gatherer  iz. 

He  is  respekted  a good  deal  az  a man  to  whom  we  owe 
a debt  ov  50  dollars  to,  and  don’t  want  tew  pay. 

He  goes  through  life  on  a back  road,  az  poor  az  a wood 
sled,  and  finally  iz  missed ; but  what  ever  bekums  ov  his 
remains  I kan’t  tell. 

Fortunately  he  is  not  often  a sensitive  man ; if  he  was 
he  couldn’t  enny  more  keep  a distrikt  skool  than  he  could 
file  a kross  cut  saw. 

Why  iz  it  that  these  men  and  women,  who  pashuntly 
and  with  crazed  brain  teach  our  remorseless  brats  the 
tejus  meaning  ov  the  alphabet,  who  take  the  fust  welding 
heat  on  thir  destiny,  who  have  to  lay  the  stepping  stones 
and  enkurrage  them  to  mount  upwards,  who  have  done 
more  hard  work  and  mean  jobs  than  enny  klass  on  the 
footstool,  who  have  prayed  over  the  reprobats,  strength- 
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ened  the  timid,  restrained  the  outragious,  and  flattered 
the  imbecile ; who  have  lived  on  kodfish  and  vile  coffee, 
and  hain’t  been  heard  to  swear, — why  is  it  that  they  are 
treated  like  a vagrant  fiddler,  danced  to  for  a night,  paid 
oph  in  the  morning,  and  eagerly  forgotten  ? 

I had  rather  burn  a coal-pit,  or  keep  the  flys  out  ov  a 
butcher’s  shop  in  the  month  ov  August,  than  meddle 
with  the  skool  bizzness.  K G.  Shaw. 


SHIBBOLETH. 

“ Then  said  they  unto  him : * Say  now  Shibboleth;’  and  he  said  Sibboleth. 
Then  they  took  him,  and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan : and  there  tell  at 
that  time,  of  the  Ephraimites,  forty  and  two  thousand.  Judges,  xii.  6. 

Down  to  the  stream  they  flying  go; 

Right  on  the  border  stand  the  foe, — 

Stand  the  foe,  and  this  threat  they  make  : 
Shibboleth  say,  or  your  head  we’ll  take. 

Up  to  his  desk  the  good  man  goes, 

Down  in  the  pews  they  sit,  his  foes, — 

Sit  liis  foes,  and  this  threat  they  make: 

Shibboleth  say,  or  your  head  we’ll  take. 

Say:  Remember  the  Sabbath  day, 

In  it  ye  neither  shall  work  nor  play; 

Say  it  commences  on  Saturday  night, 

Just  about  early  candle-light; 

Or,  to  make  it  a little  surer  still, 

When  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  hill; 

And  if  the  sun  sets  at  half-past  four, 

Close  the  shutters,  and  bar  the  door; 

Tell  the  strangers  your  gates  within, 

That  to  do  otherwise  is  a sin; 

And  at  half-past  four  on  the  following  day, 

Take  out  your  knitting,  and  work  or  play; 

For  the  Lord  allows,  in  his  law  sublime, 
Twenty-four  hours  for  holy  time; 

Thus  you  must  speak  our  Shibboleth. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  good  man  saitli, 

Ye  must  remember  the  Sabbath  day, 

In  it  ye  neither  shall  work  nor  play, 

Tell  the  strangers  your  gates  within, 

That  to  do  otherwise  is  a sin; 
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But  at  twelve  o’clock  it  begins,  I’m  sure, 

Not  on  Saturday  at  lialf-past  four, 

And  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  it  ends; 

This  is  the  fourth  command,  my  friends. 

Down  sits  the  parson  in  his  seat, 

Up  rise  his  enemies  from  the  pit; 

Off  with  his  head,  they  wrathful  say, 

How  he  abuses  our  Sabbath  day! 

Up  comes  another  to  take  his  place, 

Heated  and  panting  from  the  chase, 

And  again  the  foe  their  menace  make, 
Shibboleth  say,  or  your  head  we’ll  take. 

Say  that  the  Lord  made  bond  and  free, 

Slavery’s  an  evil,  not  sin  <per  se; 

Slaves  there  have  been,  from  the  first  man’s  fall, 
And  a righteous  God  upholds  it  all. 

This  is  the  pass- word,  spead  it  plain ; 

And  the  good  man  answers  back  again, 

I know  that  the  Lord  made  bond  and  free 
All  of  one  blood,  and  cursed  is  he, 

Saitli  a righteous  God  in  his  holy  ire, 

Who  useth  service  and  giveth  no  hire. 

This  man  will  never  our  Shibboleth  say 
Thus  cry  the  foe,  as  they  eager  lay 
Their  violent  hands  on  the  clerical  crown, 

He  is  not  one  of  us, — hew  him  down. 

And  again  to  the  next  in  the  sacred  desk, 

They  look  from  below,  and  propound  this  text: 
Say  that  we  fell  in  Adam’s  fall, 

And  that  in  Adam  we  sinned  all; 

Say  that  in  liim  we  all  are  dead, 

Else  you’ll  oblige  us  to  take  your  head. 

A moment  they  wait  to  hear  the  word, 

But  shout  as  soon  as  his  voice  is  heard, 

Oh,  hear  ye  now  what  this  rebel  saitli  ? 

Sibboletli  only, — not  Shibboleth. 

Another  cry  in  the  stifled  air, 

Another  head  with  its  gory  hair 

By  the  rolling  stream,  and  another  threat 

The  dire  assassins  are  making  yet: 

Shibboleth  say,  and  the  stream  shall  flow 
Right  and  left,  as  you  onward  go; 

Sibboleth  say,  and  your  head  shall  fall 
Right  in  the  pass,  as  fell  they  all. 
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Say  that  our  sins  we  must  all  forsake, 

That  the  yoke  of  Christ  we  must  willing  take; 

Our  tongues  from  evil  we  must  restrain, 

And  from  the  alluring  cup  abstain; 

But  we  have  made  an  amendment  fair, 

And  a due  allowance,  here  and  there, 

For  such  as  have  but  a little  grace,  — 

Every  one  understands  the  case; 

We  who  are  young  in  grace  must  grow, 

But  still  in  the  ways  of  folly  go; 

We  must  have  our  pleasures,  and  perchance 
Amuse  ourselves  in  a little  dance; 

And  we,  who  are  somewhat  older  grown, — 

Though  our  lips  are  the  Lord’s,  and  not  our  own,— 
Must  now  and  then  be  allowed  to  speak, 

Though  our  words  be  truly  not  over  meek; 

And  should  we  happen  to  speak  “in  a hurry,” 

Why  surely  the  parson  needn’t  worry, — 

Not  even  though  we  should  blast  his  fame, 

For  the  poor  church  members  are  not  to  blame ; 
And  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  drink 
Of  the  sparkling  cup,  yet  we  surely  think 
It  will  never  answer  to  fully  put  down 
The  sale  of  the  article  in  our  town. 

These  things  we  willingly,  freely  tell, 

That  you  may  learn  our  Shibboleth  well. 

Thus  do  we  all  of  our  sins  forsake, 

And  the  yoke  of  Christ  thus  easy  take. 

For  hath  he  not  called  the  burden  light  ? 

Shibboleth  say,  as  we  indite. 

But  “Be  ye  holy,”  he  calmly  saitli; 

Brethren,  this  is  my  Sibboleth. 


A sudden  cry,  and  a sudden  gleam 
Of  a glancing  sword  by  the  crimson  stream, 
And  “Off  with  his  head!”  they  vengeful  cry, 
He  is  an  Ephraimite, — let  him  die; 

And  quick  dispatch  him  with  all  their  might, 
Just  as  another  one  comes  in  sight. 

Glad  welcome  give  to  the  next  who  stands 
With  the  “ bread  of  life  ” in  his  pious  hands. 
In  his  pious  hands,  and  they  hear  him  through, 
We  believe  it  all,  and  so  do  you; 

But  this  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 

We  must  have  it  said  in  a particular  way. 

Say  that  the  sinner  can’t  repent, 

Without  the  spirit  is  ou  him  sent; 

To  the  small  word  can’t,  have  a due  regard, 
Else  things  will  be  apt  to  go  very  hard. 
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But  the  good  man  says:  He  can  but  won't; 

I know  that  my  danger  is  imminent. 

And  they  quick  reply:  We’re  sorry  to  make 
Such  a very  small  word  as  this,  to  take 
Your  head  from  your  shoulders, — thus, — entire, 
But  you  have  incurred  our  holy  ire; 

The  meaning  of  both  is  the  same,  ’tis  true, 

But  such  an  excuse  will  never  do; 

’Tis  a very  important  word,  my  friend, 

You  will  please  to  perceive  you  are  near  your  end. 

****** 

Forty-two  thousand  fell  that  day, 

Forty-two  thousand  bodies  lay, 

Of  the  Ephraimites,  in  the  narrow  way 
That  led  to  the  running  river. 

Forty-two  thousand  more  will  fall, 

For  when  they  accept  the  “unanimous  call,” 
They  may  be  assured  they  have  staked  their  all 
By  the  theological  river. 

For  still  to  the  crossing  do  they  hie, 

And  still  the  “Shibboleth”  eager  try, 

But  stop  in  the  narrow  pass  to  die, 

And  go  not  over  the  river. 

E.  II.  J.  Cleveland . 


DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing: 
Toll  ye  the  church  bell,  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily; 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still;  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day; 

He  hath  no  other  life  above; 

He  gave  me  a friend,  and  a true,  true  love, 
And  the  new  year  will  take  them  away. 
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Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, — 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 


He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 

A jollier  year  we  shall  not  see; 

But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
A.nd  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I’ve  half  a mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 


He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest; 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post  haste, 

But  he’ll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New  year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 


How  hard  he  breathes!  o’er  the  snow 
I heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock; 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro, 

The  cricket  chirps,  the  light  burns  low, — 
’Tis  nearly  twelve  o’clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die; 

Old  year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? — 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 


His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin; — 
Alack!  our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes,  tie  up  his  chin, 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
Who  standetli  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There’s  a new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A new  face  at  the  door. 


Alfred  Tennyson 
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JUDICIAL  TRIBUNALS. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I hold  judges,  and  especially  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  country,  in  much  respect ; but  I 
am  too  familiar  with  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings 
to  regard  them  with  any  superstitious  reverence.  Judges 
are  but  men,  and  in  all  ages  have  shown  a full  share  of 
frailty.  Alas!  alas!  the  worst  crimes  of  history  have 
been  perpetrated  under  their  sanction.  The  blood  of 
martyrs  and  of  patriots,  crying  from  the  ground,  sum- 
mons them  to  judgment. 

It  was  a judicial  tribunal  which  condemned  Socrates  to 
drink  the  fatal  hemlock,  and  which  pushed  the  Saviour 
barefoot  over  the  pavements  of  Jerusalem,  bending  be- 
neath his  cross.  It  was  a judicial  tribunal  which,  against 
the  testimony  and  entreaties  of  her  father,  surrendered 
the  fair  Virginia  as  a slave ; which  arrested  the  teachings 
of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  sent  him  in  bonds 
from  Judea  to  Rome;  which,  in  the  name  of  the  old  re- 
ligion, adjudged  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  death,  in  all  its  most  dreadful  forms;  and 
which  afterwards,  in  the  name  of  the  new  religion,  en-  % 
forced  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  amidst  the  shrieks 
and  agonies  of  its  victims,  while  it  compelled  Galileo  to 
declare,  in  solemn  denial  of  the  great  truth  he  had  dis- 
closed, that  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  sun. 

It  was  a judicial  tribunal  which,  in  France,  during  the 
long  reign  of  her  monarchs,  lent  itself  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  every  tyranny,  as  during  the  brief  reign  of  ter- 
ror it  did  not  hesitate  to  stand  forth  the  unpitying  acces- 
sory of  the  unpitying  guillotine.  Ay,  sir,  it  was  a judi- 
cial tribunal  in  England,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  of 
law,  which  sanctioned  every  despotic  caprice  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  from  the  unjust  divorce  of  his  queen  to  the 
beheading  of  Sir  Thomas  More ; which  lighted  the  fires 
of  persecution,  that  glowed  at  Oxford  and  Smithfield,  over 
the  cinders  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  John  Rogers ; which, 
after  elaborate  argument,  upheld  the  fatal  tyranny  of  ship 
money  against  the  patriotic  resistance  of  Hampden; 
which,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  humanity,  sent  Sydney 
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and  Russell  to  the  block ; which  persistently  enforced  the 
laws  of  conformity  that  our  Puritan  Fathers  persistently 
refused  to  obey ; and  which  afterwards,  with  Jeffries  on 
the  bench,  crimsoned  the  pages  of  English  history  with 
massacre  and  murder, — even  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
woman. 

Ay,  sir,  and  it  was  a judicial  tribunal  in  our  country, 
surrounded  by  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  hung  witches 
at  Salem,  which  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  while  it  admonished  “jurors  and  the  people  ” 
to  obey ; and  which  now,  in  our  day,  has  lent  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  unutterable  atrocity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

Charles  Sumner . 


BETTY-  AND  THE  BEAR. 

In  a pioneer’s  cabin  out  West,  so  they  say, 

A great  big  black  grizzly  trotted  one  day, 

And  seated  himself  on  the  hearth,  and  began 
To  lap  the  contents  of  a two-gallon  pan 
Of  milk  and  potatoes, — an  excellent  meal, — 

And  then  looked  about  to  see  what  he  could  steal. 

The  lord  of  the  mansion  awoke  from  his  sleep, 

And,  hearing  a racket,  be  ventured  to  peep 
Just  out  in  the  kitchen,  to  see  what  was  there, 

And  was  scared  to  behold  a great  grizzly  bear. 

So  he  screamed  in  alarm  to  his  slumbering  frow, 

“Thar’s  a bar  in  the  kitching  as  big’s  a cow  !” 

“ A what?”  “ Why  a bar!”  “ Well,  murder  him,  then!” 
“Yes,  Betty,  I will,  if  you’ll  first  venture  in.” 

So  Betty  leaped  up,  and  the  poker  she  seized, 

While  her  man  shut  the  door,  and  against  it  he  squeezed. 

As  Betty  then  laid  on  the  grizzly  her  blows, — 

Now  on  his  forehead,  and  now  on  his  nose, — 

Her  man  through  the  keyhole  kept  shouting  within, 
“Well  done,  my  brave  Betty,  now  hit  him  agin, 

Now  a rap  on  the  ribs,  now  a knock  on  the  snout, 

Now  poke  with  the  poker  and  poke  his  eyes  out.” 

So,  with  rapping  and  poking,  poor  Betty,  alone. 

At  last  laid  Sir  Bruin  as  dead  as  a stone. 
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.Now  when  the  old  man  saw  the  hear  was  no  more, 
He  ventured  to  poke  his  nose  out  of  the  door, 

And  there  was  the  grizzly,  stretched  on  the  floor. 
Then  off  to  the  neighbors  he  hastened,  to  tell 
All  the  wonderful  things  that  that  morning  befell; 
And  he  published  the  marvelous  story  afar, 

How  “ me  and  my  Betty  jist  slaughtered  a bar! 

O yes,  come  and  see,  all  the  neighbors  hev  sid  it, 
Come  see  what  we  did,  me  and  Betty,  we  did  it.” 


THE  DRAW-BRIDGE  KEEPER. 

History  and  poetry  celebrate  no  sublimer  act  of  devotion  than  that  of  Al- 
bert G.  Drecker,  the  watchman  of  the  Passaic  River  draw-bridge,  on  the  New 
York  and  Newark  Railroad.  The  train  was  due,  and  he  was  closing  the  draw, 
when  his  little  child  fell  into  the  deep  water.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
to  rescue  him,  if  the  lather  could  have  taken  the  time,  but  already  the  thun- 
dering train  was  at  hand.  It  was  a cruel  agony.  His  child  could  be  saved  only 
at  the  cost  of  other  lives  committed  to  his  care.  The  brave  man  did  his  duty, 
but  the  child  was  drowned.  The  pass  at  Thermopylae  was  not  more  heroic- 
ally kept.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  giving  the  cup  ot  cold  water  to  the  dying  soldier, 
is  not  a nobler  figure  than  that  of  Albert  G.  Drecker,  keeping  the  Passalo 
bridge. 

Drecker,  the  draw-bridge  keeper,  opened  wide 
The  dangerous  gate,  to  let  the  vessel  through; 

His  little  son  was  standing  by  his  side, 

Above  Passaic  river,  deep  and  blue; 

While  in  the  distance,  like  a moan  of  pain, 

Was  heard  the  whistle  of  the  coming  train. 

At  once  brave  Drecker  worked  to  swing  it  back, — 

The  gate-like  bridge,  that  seems  a gate  of  death; 

Nearer  and  nearer,  on  the  slender  track, 

Came  the  swift  engine,  puffing  its  white  breath. 

Then,  with  a shriek,  the  loving  father  saw 

His  darling  boy  fall  headlong  from  the  draw. 


Either  at  once  down  in  the  stream  to  spring 
And  save  his  son,  and  let  the  living  freight 
Rush  on  to  death,  or  to  his  work  to  cling, 

And  leave  his  boy  unhelped  to  meet  his  fate; 
Which  should  he  do?  Were  you,  as  he  was,  tried, 
Would  not  your  love  outweigh  all  else  beside? 

And  yet  the  child  to  him  was  full  as  dear 
As  yours  may  be  to  you, — the  light  of  eyes, 
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A presence  like  a brighter  atmosphere, 

The  household  star  that  shone  in  love’s  mild  skies, — 
Yet  side  by  side  with  duty,  stern  and  grim, 

Even  his  child  became  as  nought  to  him. 

For  Drecker,  being  great  of  soul,  and  true, 

Held  to  his  work,  and  did  not  aid  his  boy, 

Who  in  the  deep,  dark  water  sank  from  view. 

Then  from  the  father’s  life  went  forth  all  joy; 

But,  as  he  fell  back,  pallid  with  his  pain, 

Across  the  bridge,  in  safety,  passed  the  train. 

And  yet  the  man  was  poor,  and  in  his  breast 
Flowed  no  ancestral  blood  of  king  or  lord; 

True  greatness  needs  no  title  and  no  crest 
To  win  from  men  just  honor  and  reward; 

Nobility  is  not  of  rank,  but  mind, — 

And  is  inborn,  and  common  in  our  kind. 

He  is  most  noble  whose  humanity 
Is  least  corrupted.  To  be  just  and  good 
The  birthright  of  the  lowest  born  may  be; 

Say  what  we  can,  we  are  one  brotherhood, 

And,  rich  or  poor,  or  famous  or  unknown, 

True  hearts  are  noble,  and  true  hearts  alone. 

Henry  Abbey. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

He  sleeps  as  he  should  sleep, — among  the  great 
In  the  old  Abbey;  sleeps  amidst  the  few 

Of  England’s  famous  thousands  whose  high  state 
Is  to  lie  with  her  monarchs, — monarchs  too. 

Monarchs,  who  men’s  minds  ’neath  their  sway  could  bring, 
By  might  of  wit  and  humor,  wisdom,  lore; 

Music  of  spoken  line  or  sounded  string, — 

Of  Art  that  lives  when  artists  are  no  more. 

His  grave  is  in  this  heart  of  England’s  heart, 

This  shrine  within  her  shrine;  and  all  around 

Is  no  name  but,  in  Letters  or  in  Art, 

Sounds  as  the  names  of  the  immortal  sound. 
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Of  some,  the  ashes  lie  beside  his  dust; 

Of  some,  but  marble  forms  and  names  are  here; 

But  grave  or  cenotaph, — remains  or  bust, — 

They  will  find  place  for  thee,  their  latest  peer. 

Make  room,  oh  tuneful  Handel,  at  thy  feet; 

Make  room,  oh  witty  Sheridan,  at  thy  head; 

Shift,  Johnson,  till  thou  leave  him  grave  space  meet; 
Garrick,  whose  art  he  loved,  press  to  him  dead. 

Macaulay,  many-sided  mind,  receive 
By  thine  the  frame  that  housed  a mind  as  keen 
To  take  an  impress,  or  an  impress  leave, 

From  things,  or  on  things,  read,  or  heard,  or  seen. 

Welcome,  oh  Addison,  with  calm,  wise  face, 

His  coming,  who  has  peopled  English  air 
With  types  of  humor,  tenderness,  and  grace, 

Than  which  thine  own  are  less  rich  and  more  rare. 

Thou,  too,  his  brother  of  our  time,  last  lost, — 
Thackeray, — bend  thy  brow  with  kindly  cheer 
On  him,  thy  comrade,  wave-worn,  tempest-tossed, 

Who,  from  life’s  voyage,  comes  to  harbor  here. 

All  the  more  welcome  that  he  seeks  his  rest 
Without  the  pomps  that  follow  great  ones’  ends; 

No  mourners,  save  the  natural  ones  that  pressed 
About  the  father’s  coffin,  or  the  friend’s; 

No  sable  train,  with  plume,  and  plate,  and  pall; 

No  long  parade  of  undertaker’s  woe, 

Scarfed  mutes,  and  feathered  hearse,  and  coursers  tall, — 
All  that  bemocks  the  grave  with  hollow  show. 

Humbly  they  brought  him  in  the  summer  morn, 

Humbly  and  hopefully  they  laid  him  down, 

And  on  the  plate  that  tells  when  dead,  when  bom, 

His  children’s  love,  like  England’s  lays  a crown.* 

London  Punch . 


* Upon  the  coffin  was  a crown  of  green  leaves  and  white  roses.  Many  of 
those  who  came  to  look  into  the  grave  during  the  day  it  remained  open,  threw 
flowers  into  it. 
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LITTLE  NELL’S  FUNERAL. 

In  its  most  pathetic  and  beautiful  passages,  the  prose  of  Dickens  runs  eas- 
ily and  naturally  into  rhyme  and  meter,  and  shows  him  to  be  a poet  no  less 
than  a novelist,  of  high  order.  This  tendency  of  his  writing  is  very  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Little  Nell,  in  the  “ Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  which  is  appended  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  book,  with  the  exception 
of  a lew  slight  verbal  alterations. 

And  now  the  bell, — the  bell 
She  had  so  often  heard  by  night  and  day, 

And  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure, 

E’en  as  a living  voice, — 

Rung  its  remorseless  toll  for  her, 

So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good. 

Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life, 

And  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy, 

Poured  forth, — on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength 
And  health,  in  the  full  blush 
Of  promise,  the  mere  dawn  of  life, — 

To  gather  round  her  tomb.  Old  men  were  there, 

Whose  eyes  were  dim 
And  senses  failing, — 

Grandames,  who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago, 

And  still  been  old, — the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame, 

The  palsied, 

The  living  dead  in  many  shapes  and  forms, 

To  see  the  closing  of  this  early  grave. 

What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in, 

To  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  keep  above  it  I 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now; 

Pure  as  the  new  fallen  snow 
That  covered  it;  whose  day  on  earth 
Had  been  as  fleeting. 

Under  that  porch,  where  she  had  sat  when  Heaven 
In  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot, 

She  passed  again,  and  the  old  church 
Received  her  in  its  quiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook, 

Where  she  had  many  and  many  a time  sat  musing, 

And  laid  their  burden  softly  on  the  pavement. 

The  light  streamed  on  it  through 
The  colored  window, — a window  where  the  boughs 
Of  trees  were  ever  rustling 
In  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds 
Sang  sweetly  all  day  long. 

Charles  Dickens. 
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ARTEMUS  WARD  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

I’ve  been  lingerin  by  the  Tomb  of  the  lamentid  Shak- 
speare. 

It  is  a success. 

I do  not  kes’tate  to  pronounce  it  as  such. 

You  may  make  any  use  of  this  opinion  that  you  see 
fit.  If  you  think  its  publication  will  subswerve  the  cause 
of  litteratoor,  you  may  publicate  it. 

I told  my  wife  Betsey,  when  I left  home,  that  I should 
go  to  the  birthplace  of  the  orthur  of  Otheller  and  other 
Plays.  She  said  that  as  long  as  I kept  out  of  Newgate 
she  didn’t  care  where  I went.  “ But,”  I said,  “ don’t 
you  know  he  was  the  greatest  Poit  that  ever  lived  ? Not 
one  of  these  common  poits,  like  that  young  idyit  who 
writes  verses  to  our  daughter,  about  the  Boses  as  grow- 
ses,  and  the  breezes  as  blowses — but  a Boss  poit — also 
a philosopher,  also  a man  who  knew  a great  deal  about 
everything.” 

Yes.  I’ve  been  to  Stratford  onto  the  Avon,  the  Birth- 
place of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  S.  is  now  no  more.  He’s  been 
dead  over  three  hundred  (300)  years.  The  peple  of  his 
native  town  are  justly  proud  of  him.  They  cherish  his 
mem’ry,  and  them  as  sell  picturs  of  his  birthplace,  &c., 
make  it  prof  ’tible  cherisin  it.  Almost  everybody  buys  a 
pictur  to  put  into  their  Albiom. 

“ And  this,”  I said,  as  I stood  in  the  old  church-yard 
at  Stratford,  beside  a Tombstone,  “ this  marks  the  spot 
where  lies  William  W.  Shakspeare.  Alars ! and  this  is 
the  spot  where — ” 

“ You’ve  got  the  wrong  grave,”  said  a man, — a worthy 
villager;  “ Shakspeare  is  buried  inside  the  church.” 

“ Oh,”  I said,  “-a  boy  told  me  this  was  it.”  The  boy 
larfed  and  put  the  shillin  I’d  given  him  into  his  left  eye 
in  a inglorious  manner,  and  commenced  moving  back- 
wards towards  the  street. 

I pursood  and  captered  him,  and  after  talking  to  him 
a spell  in  a skarcastic  stile,  I let  him  went. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  in  Stratford  in  1564. 
All  the  commentators,  Shaksperian  scholars,  etsetry,  are 
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agreed  on  this,  which  is  about  the  only  thing  they  are 
agreed  on  in  regard  to  him,  except  that  his  mantle  hasn’t 
fallen  onto  any  poet  or  dramatist  hard  enough  to  hurt 
said  poet  or  dramatist  much.  And  there  is  no  doubt  if 
these  commentaters  and  persons  eontinner  invcstigatin 
Shakspeare’s  career,  we  shall  not,  in  doo  time,  know  any- 
thing about  it  at  all.  When  a mere  lad  little  William 
attended  the  Grammer  School,  because,  as  he  said,  the 
Grammer  School  wouldn’t  attend  him.  This  remarkable 
remark,  coming  from  one  so  young  and  inexperunced,  set 
peple  to  thinkin  there  mig'ht  be  something  in  this  lad. 
He  subsequently  wrote  Hamlet  and  George  Barnwell. 
When  his  kind  teacher  went  to  London  to  accept  a posi- 
tion in  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  little 
William  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  pupils  to  deliver  a fare- 
well address.  “ Go  on,  sir,”  he  said,  “in  a glorus  career. 
Be  like  a eagle,  and  soar,  and  the  soarer  you  get  the 
more  we  shall  all  be  gratified  1 That’s  so.” 

C.  F.  Brown. 


THE  IRISHWOMAN’S  LETTER. 

And  shure,  I was  tould  to  come  in  till  yer  honor, 

To  see  would  ye  write  a few  lines  to  me  Pat, 

He’s  gone  for  a soger,  is  Misther  O’Conner, 

Wid  a sthripe  on  his  arm,  and  a band  on  his  hat. 

And  what  ’ill  ye  tell  him  ? shure  it  must  be  aisy 
For  the  likes  of  yer  honor  to  spake  with  the  pen, 

Tell  him  I’m  well,  and  mavonrneen  Daisy, 

(The  baby,  yer  honor,)  is  better  again. 

For  when  he  wint  off,  so  sick  was  the  crayther 
She  niver  hilt  up  her  blue  eyes  till  his  face; 

And  when  I’d  be  cryin  he’d  look  at  me  wild  like, 

And  ax  “would  I wish  for  the  counthry’s  disgrace.” 

So  he  left  her  in  danger,  and  me  sorely  grayin, 

And  followed  the  flag  wid  an  Irishman’s  joy  ;. 

And  it’s  often  I drame  of  the  big  drums  a batin, 

And  a bullet  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  my  boy. 
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Tell  him  to  sind  us  a bit  of  liis  money, 

For  the  rint  and  the  docther’s  bill,  due  in  a wake, 
And — shure  there’s  a tear  on  your  eyelashes,  honey, 
I’  faith  I’ve  no  right  with  such  fradom  to  spake. 

I’m  over  much  thrilling,  I’ll  not  give  ye  trouble, 

I’ll  find  some  one  willin — oh,  what  can  it  be? 
What’s  that  in  the  newspaper  folded  up  double? 
Yer  honor,  don’t  hide  it,  but  rade  it  to  me. 

Dead!  Patrick  O’Conner  ! 0 God,  it’s  some  ither, 
Shot  dead!  shure  ’tis  a wake  scarce  gone  by, 

And  the  kiss  on  the  chake  of  his  sorrowin  mother, 
It  hasn’t  had  time  yet,  yer  honor,  to  dhry. 

Dead!  dead!  0 God,  am  I crazy? 

Shure  it’s  brakin  my  heart  ye  are,  tellin  me  so, 
And  what  en  the  world  will  I do  wid  poor  Daisy  ? 

0 what  can  I do  ? where  can  I go  ? 

This  room  is  so  dark  I’m  not  seein  yer  honor; 

1 think  I’ll  go  home.  And  a sob,  hard  and  dry, 
Rose  up  from  the  bosom  of  Mary  O’Conner, 

But  never  a tear  drop  welled  up  to  her  eye. 


NOT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

O no,  no, — let  me  lie 
Not  on  a field  of  battle,  when  I die. 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 

Of  the  mad  war-horse  crush  my  helmed  head; 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knife, 

That  I have  drawn  against  a brother’s  life, 

Be  in  my  hand  when  death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramples  me  beneath 
His  heavy  squadron’s  heels, 

Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon’s  wheels. 

From  such  a dying  bed, 

Though  o’er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and  red, 
And  the  bald  eagle  brings 
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Tlie  clustered  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wings, 
To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 

O,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight! 

I know  that  beauty’s  eye 
Is  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennants  fly, 

And  brazen  helmets  dance, 

And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifted  lance; 

I know  that  bards  have  sung, ' 

And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rung, 

In  honor  of  the  brave 

Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a grave. 

I know  that  o’er  their  bones 
Have  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stones. 

Some  of  those  piles  I’ve  seen: 

The  one  at  Lexington,  upon  the  green 
Where  the  first  blood  was  shed, 

And  to  my  country’s  independence  led; 

And  others  on  our  shore, 

The  ‘ ‘ Battle  Monument  ’ ’ at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker’s  Hill. 

Ay,  and  abroad  a few  more  famous  still: 

Thy  “tomb”  Tliemistocles, 

That  looks  out  yet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gulf  of  Salamis; 

And  thine  too  have  I seen, — 

Thy  mound  of  earth,  Patroclus,  robed  in  green, 
That  like  a natural  knoll, 

Sheep  climb  and  nibble  over  as  they  stroll, 
Watched  by  some  turbaned  boy, 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 

I know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head, 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out, 

The  conquered  flying,  and  the  conqueror’s  shout. 
But,  as  his  eye  grows  dim, 

What  is  a column  or  a mound  to  him  ? 

What,  to  the  parting  soul, 

The  mellow  note  of  bugles  ? What  the  roll 
Of  drums  ? No,  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heaven  bends  o’er  me  lovingly, 
And  the  soft  summer  air, 

As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  thin,  white  hair, 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death  damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 
Seem  waiting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depths.  Or  let  me  leave 
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The  world,  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends,  are  gathered, 

And  the  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare, 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 

With  kindred  spirits, — spirits  who  have  blessed 
The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

In  my  dying  hour, 

When  riches,  fame,  and  honor,  have  no  power 
To  bear  the  spirit  up, 

Or  from  my  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 
That  all  must  drink  at  last, 

0,  let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back, 

With  peace  and  joy,  along  my  earthly  track, 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds 
That  I have  scattered  there,  in  virtuous  deeds, 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given, 

Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  in  heaven. 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  says  ’tis  heroic  ground 
Where  my  remains  repose, 

Still  will  I hope, — vain  hope,  perhaps, — that  those 
Whom  I have  striven  to  bless, — 

The  wanderer  reclaimed,  the  fatherless, — 

May  stand  around  my  grave, 

With  the  poor  prisoner  and  the  lowest  slave, 

And  breath  an  humble  prayer, 

That  they  may  die  like  him  whose  bones  are  moulder- 
ing there.  John  Pierjpont . 


ON  BEING  FOUND  GUILTY  OF  TREASON. 

A jury  of  my  countrymen  have  found  me  guilty  of  tho 
crime  for  which  I stood  indicted.  For  this  I entertain 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  resentment  towards  them. 
Influenced,  as  they  must  have  been,  by  the  charge  of  the 
lord  chief  justice,  they  could  have  found  no  other  verdict. 
What  of  that  charge  ? Any  strong  observations  on  it  I 
feel  sincerely  would  ill  befit  the  solemnity  of  this  scene ; 
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but  I would  earnestly  beseech  of  you,  my  Lord, — you 
who  preside  on  that  bench, — when  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  this  hour  have  passed  away,  to  appeal  to  your 
own  conscience,  and  to  ask  of  it,  was  your  charge  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  impartial  and  indifferent  between  the 
subject  and  the  crown  ? 

My  Lords,  you  may  deem  this  language  unbecoming 
in  me,  and  perhaps  it  will  seal  my  fate.  But  I am  here 
to  speak  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  cost ; I am  here  to 
regret  nothing  I have  ever  done, — to  retract  nothing  I 
have  ever  said.  I am  here  to  crave,  with  no  lying  lip, 
the  life  I consecrate  to  the  liberty  of  my  country.  Far 
from  it,  even  here — here,  where  the  thief,  the  libertine, 
the  murderer,  have  left  their  footprints  in  the  dust ; here 
on  this  spot,  where  the  shadows  of  death  surround  me, 
and  from  which  I see  my  early  grave  in  an  unanointed 
soil  opened  to  receive  me, — even  here,  encircled  by  these 
terrors,  the  hope  which  has  beckoned  me  to  the  perilous 
sea  upon  which  I have  been  wrecked,  still  consoles,  ani- 
mates, enraptures  me. 

FTo ; I do  not  despair  of  my  poor  old  country, — her 
peace,  her  liberty,  her  glory.  For  that  country,  I can  do 
no  more  than  bid  her  hope.  To  lift  this  island  up ; to 
make  her  a benefactor  to  humanity,  instead  of  being  the 
meanest  beggar  in  the  world ; to  restore  her  to  her  native 
powers  and  her  ancient  constitution, — this  has  been  my 
ambition,  and  this  ambition  has  been  my  crime.  Judged 
by  the  law  of  England,  I know  this  crime  entails  the 
penalty  of  death ; but  the  history  of  Ireland  explains  this 
crime,  and  justifies  it.  Judged  by  that  history,  I am  no 
criminal, — I deserve  no  punishment.  Judged  by  that 
history,  the  treason  of  which  I stand  convicted  loses  all 
its  guilt,  is  sanctioned  as  a duty,  will  be  ennobled  as  a 
sacrifice.  With  these  sentiments,  my  Lord,  I await  the 
sentence  of  the  court. 

Having  done  what  I felt  to  be  my  duty,  having  spoken 
what  I felt  to  be  the  truth, — as  I have  done  on  every 
other  occasion  of  my  short  career, — I now  bid  farewell  to 
the  country  of  my  birth,  my  passion,  and  my  death ; the 
country  whose  misfortunes  have  invoked  my  sympathies ; 
whose  factions  I have  sought  to  still ; whose  intellect  1 
have  prompted  to  a lofty  aim ; whose  freedom  has  been 
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my  fatal  dream.  I offer  to  that  country,  as  a proof-of 
the  love  I bear  her,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  I thought 
and  spoke  and  struggled  for  her  freedom,  the  life  of  a 
young  heart,  and  with  that  life  all  the  hopes,  the  honors, 
the  endearments,  of  a happy  and  an  honored  home.  Pro- 
nounce, then,  my  Lords,  the  sentence  which  the  laws  di- 
rect, and  I will  be  prepared  to  hear  it.  I trust  I shall  be 
prepared  to  meet  its  execution.  I hope  to  be  able,  with 
a pure  heart  and  perfect  composure,  to  appear  before  a 
higher  tribunal,  a tribunal  where  a judge  of  infinite  good- 
ness as  well  as  of  justice  will  preside,  and  where,  my 
Lords,  many,  many  of  the  judgments  of  this  world  will 
be  reversed.  T.  F.  MeagJier . 


JACK  HORNER 


Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a corner. 

Eating  a Christmas  pie, 

He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum, 

And  said,  ‘ What  a great  boy  am  II’” 

All ! the  world  has  many  a Horner , 

Who,  seated  in  his  corner, 

Finds  a Christmas  pie  provided  for  his  thumb; 
And  cries  out  with  exultation, 

When  successful  exploration 
Doth  discover  the  predestinated  plum. 

Little  Jack  outgrows  his  sire, 

And  hecometh  John,  Esquire, 

And  he  finds  a monstrous  pastry  ready-made, 
Stuffed  with  notes,  and  bonds,  and  bales, 
With  invoices  and  sales, 

And  all  the  mixed  ingredients  of  trade. 

And  again  it  is  his  luck, 

To  be  just  in  time  to  pluck, 

By  a “clever  operation,”  from  the  pie 
An  unexpected  plum; 

So  he  glorifies  his  thumb, 

And  says,  proudly,  “ What  a mighty  man  am  I \ ” 

Or,  perchance,  to  science  turning, 

And,  with  weary  labor,  learning 
All  the  formulas  and  phrases  that  oppress  her, 
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For  the  fruit  of  others  baking, 

So  a fresh  diifioma  taking, 

Comes  he  forth  a full  accredited  professor. 

Or,  lie’s  not  too  nice  to  mix 
In  the  dish  of  politics; 

And  the  dignity  of  office  he  puts  on; 

And  feels  as  big  again 
Asa  dozen  nobler  men, 

While  he  writes  himself  the  “Honorable  John.” 

Not  to  hint  at  female  Horners, 

Who,  in  their  exclusive  corners, 

Think  the  world  is  only  made  of  upper  erust, 

And  in  the  funny  pie 
That  we  call  society, 

Their  dainty  fingers  delicately  thrust. 

Till  it  sometimes  comes  to  pass, 

In  the  spiced  and  sugared  mass, 

One  may  compass  (don’t  they  call  it  so?)  a catch; 
And  the  gratulation  given, 

Seems  as  if  the  very  heaven 
Had  outdone  itself  in  making  such  a match. 

O,  the  world  keeps  Christmas  day 
In  a queer  perpetual  way; 

Shouting  always,  “ What  a great  big  boy  am  1 1” 

Yet  how  many  of  the  crowd, 

Thus  vociferating  loud, 

And  all  its  accidental  honors  lifting  high, 

Have  really,  more  than  Jack, 

With  all  their  lucky  knack, 

Had  a finger  in  the  making  of  the  pie. 

Mother  Goose  for  Grown  People. 


THE  FATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


In  order  to  render  the  commencement  less  abrupt,  six  lines  of  introduc- 
tion have  been  added  to  this  extract  from  the  tine  ballad  by  Macaulay. 

“Why  is  the  Forum  crowded?  What  means  this  stir  in 
Rome?” 

u Claimed  as  a slave,  a free-born  maid  is  dragged  here  from 
her  home. 
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On  fair  Virginia,  Claudius  has  cast  his  eye  of  blight; 

The  tyrant’s  creature,  Marcus,  asserts  an  owner’s  right, 

O,  shame  on  Roman  manhood!  Was  ever  plot  more  clear  ? 
But  look!  the  maiden’s  father  comes!  Behold  Virginius  here!” 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a little  space  aside, 

To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and 
hide. 

Hard  by,  a butcher  on  a block  had  laid  his  whittle  down, — 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 

And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to 
swell, 

And  in  a hoarse,  changed  voice  he  spake,  “Farewell,  sweet 
child,  farewell ! 

The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls, — 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua’s  marble  halls, 
How,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

‘ 4 The  time  is  come.  The  tyrant  points  his  eager  hand  this  way; 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a kite’s  upon  the  prey; 
With  all  his  wit  he  little  deems  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath,  in  his  despair,  one  fearful  refuge  left; 

He  little  deems  that,  in  this  hand,  I clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the 
slave; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow, — 
Foul  outrage,  which  thou  knowest  not, — which  thou  shalt 
never  know. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one 
more  kiss; 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this  !” 
With  that,  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath; 

And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o’er  the  wall; 

Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginius  tottered 
nigh, 

And  stood  before  the  judgment  seat,  and  held  the  knife  on 
high: 

“ O,  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 

By  this  dear  blood  I cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain; 
And  e’en  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line  !” 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child;  then,  where  the  body  lay, 
Pausing,  he  cast  one  haggard  glance,  and  turned  and  went  his 
way. 
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Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius:  “ Stop  him,  alive  or  dead  ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his 
head!” 

He  looked  upon  his  clients, — but  none  would  work  his  will; 

He  looked  upon  his  lictors, — but  they  trembled  and  stood  still. 
And  as  Virginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft, 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left; 

And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woful  home, 

And  there  ta’en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in 
Home.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 


THROUGH  DEATH  TO  LIFE. 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  Aloe  plant, 

Away  in  the  sunny  clime  ? 

By  humble  growth  of  a hundred  years 
It  reaches  its  blooming  time; 

And  then  a wondrous  bud  at  its  crown 
Breaks  into  a thousand  flowers; 

This  floral  queen,  in  its  blooming  seen, 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropical  bowers; 

But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a sacrifice, 

For  it  blooms  but  once,  and  in  blooming  dies. 

Have  you  further  heard  of  this  Aloe  plant, 

That  grows  in  the  sunny  clime, 

How  every  one  of  its  thousand  flowers, 

As  they  drop  in  the  blooming  time, 

Is  an  infant  plant,  that  fastens  its  roots 
In  the  place  where  it  falls  on  the  ground; 

And,  fast  as  they  drop  from  the  dying  stem, 

Grow  lively  and  lovely  around  ? 

By  dying  it  liveth  a thousand  fold 

In  the  young  that  spring  from  the  death  of  the  old. 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  Pelican, — 

The  Arab’s  Gimel  el  Bahr, — 

That  lives  in  the  African  solitudes, 

Where  the  birds  that  live  lonely  are  ? 

Have  you  heard  how  it  loves  its  tender  young, 

And  cares  and  toils  for  their  good  ? 

It  brings  them  water  from  fountains  afar, 

And  fishes  the  seas  for  their  food. 

In  famine  it  feeds  them, — what  love  can  devise! — 
The  blood  of  its  bosom,  and  feeding  them  dies. 
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Have  you  heard  the  tale  they  tell  of  the  swan. 

The  snow-white  bird  of  the  lake  ? 

It  noiselessly  floats  on  the  silvery  wave. 

It  silently  sits  in  the  brake; 

For  it  saves  its  song  till  the  end  of  life, 

And  then,  in  the  soft,  still  even, 

’Mid  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun, 

It  sings  as  it  soars  into  heaven. 

And  the  blessed  notes  fall  back  from  the  skies; 

5Tis  its  only  song,  for  in  singing  it  dies. 

You  have  heard  these  tales;  shall  I tell  you  one, 

A greater  and  better  than  all  ? 

Have  you  heard  of  him  whom  the  heavens  adore; 
Before  whom  the  hosts  of  them  fall  ? 

How  he  left  the  choirs  and  anthems  above, 

For  earth  in  its  wailings  and  woes, 

To  suffer  the  shame  and  pain  of  the  cross, 

And  die  for  the  life  of  his  foes  ? 

O prince  of  the  noble!  O sufferer  divine! 

What  sorrow  and  sacrifice  equal  to  thine! 

Have  you  heard  this  tale, — the  best  of  them  all, — 
The  tale  of  the  Holy  and  True  ? 

He  dies,  but  his  life,  in  untold  souls, 

Lives  on  in  the  world  anew. 

His  seed  prevails,  and  is  filling  the  earth, 

As  the  stars  fill  the  sky  above; 

He  taught  us  to  yield  up  the  love  of  life, 

For  the  sake  of  the  life  of  love. 

His  death  is  our  life,  his  loss  is  our  gain,  — 

The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain. 

Now  hear  these  tales,  ye  weary  and  worn, 

Who  for  others  do  give  up  your  all; 

Our  Saviour  hath  told  you  the  seed  that  would  grow. 
Into  ealrth’s  dark  bosom  must  fall, — 

Must  pass  from  the  view,  and  die  away, 

And  then  will  the  fruit  appear; 

The  grain,  that  seems  lost  in  the  earth  below, 

Will  return  many  fold  in  the  ear. 

By  death  comes  life,  by  loss  comes  gain; 

The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain. 


Henry  Harbaugh. 
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FOOTSTEPS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Sitting  in  my  humble  doorway, 

Gazing  out  into  the  night, 

Listening  to  the  stormy  tumult 
With  a kind  of  sad  delight, — 

Wait  I for  the  loved  who  comes  not, 
One  whose  step  I long  to  hear, 

One  who,  though  he  lingers  from  me, 
Still  is  dearest  of  the  dear. 

Softl  he  comes, — now  heart  be  quick, 
Leaping  in  triumphant  pride; — 

Oh!  it  is  a stranger  footstep, 

Gone  by  on  the  other  side. 

All  the  night  seems  filled  with  weeping, 
Winds  are  wailing  mournfully, 

And  the  rain-tears  together 
Journey  to  the  restless  sea. 

I can  fancy,  sea,  your  murmur, 

As  they  with  your  waters  flow, 

Like  the  griefs  of  single  beings 
Making  up  a nation’s  woe. 

Branches,  bid  your  guests  be  silent; 
Hush  a moment,  fretful  rain; 

Breeze,  stop  sighing, — let  me  listen, 
God  grant  not  again  in  vainl 

In  my  cheek  the  blood  is  rosy, 

Like  the  blushes  of  a bride. 

Joy!  Alas!  a stranger  footstep 
Goes  by  on  the  other  side. 

Ah!  how  many  wait  forever 
For  the  steps  that  do  not  come! 

Wait  until  the  pitying  angels 
Bear  them  to  a peaceful  home. 

Many,  in  the  still  of  midnight, 

In  the  streets  have  lain  and  died, 

While  the  sound  of  human  footsteps 
'Went  by  on  the  other  side. 
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CAUDLE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  A MASON. 

Now,  Mr.  Caudle, — Mr.  Caudle,  I say:  oh!  you  can’t 
be  asleep  already,  I know.  Now,  what  I mean  to  say  is 
this : there’s  no  use,  none  at  all,  in  our  having  any  dis- 
turbance about  the  matter ; but  at  last  my  mind’s  made 
up,  Mr.  Caudle ; I shall  leave  you.  Either  I know  all 
you’ve  been  doing  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  I quit 
the  house.  No,  no ; There’s  an  end  of  the  marriage  state, 
I think, — an  end  of  all  confidence  between  man  and  wife, 
— if  a husband’s  to  have  secrets  and  keep  ’em  all  to  him- 
self. Pretty  secrets  they  must  be,  when  his  own  wife 
can’t  know  ’em.  Not  fit  for  any  decent  person  to  know, 
I’m  sure,  if  that’s  the  case.  Now,  Caudle,  don’t  let  us 
quarrel,  there’s  a good  soul : tell  me,  what’s  it  all  about  ? 
A pack  of  nonsense,  I dare  sav ; still, — not  that  I care 
much  about  it, — still,  I should  like  to  know.  There’s  a 
dear.  Eh?  Oh,  don’t  tell  me  there’s  nothing  in  it ; I 
know  better.  I’m  not  a fool,  Mr.  Caudle ; I know  there’s 
a good  deal  in  it.  Now,  Caudle,  just  tell  me  a little  bit 
of  it.  I’m  sure  I’d  tell  you  anything.  You  know  I 
would.  Well? 

And  you’re  not  going  to  let  me  know  the  secret,  eh  ? 
You  mean  to  say — you’re  not  ? Now,  Caudle,  you  know 
it’s  a hard  matter  to  put  me  in  a passion, — not  that  I care 
about  the  secret  itself ; no,  I wouldn’t  give  a button  to 
know  it,  for  it’s  all  nonsense,  I’m  sure.  It  isn’t  the  se- 
cret I care  about;  it’s  the  slight,  Mr.  Caudle;  it’s  the 
studied  insult  that  a man  pays  to  his  wife,  when  he 
thinks  of  going  through  the  world  keeping  something  to 
himself  which  he  won’t  let  her  know.  Man  and  wife 
one,  indeed  1 I should  like  to  know  how  that  can  be 
when  a man’s  a mason, — when  he  keeps  a secret  that 
sets  him  and  his  wife  apart  ? Ha ! you  men  make  the 
laws,  and  so  you  take  good  care  to  have  all  the  best  ot 
them  to  yourselves  ; otherwise  a woman  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed a divorce  when  a man  becomes  a mason, — when 
he’s  got  a sort  of  corner-cupboard  in  his  heart,  a secret 
place  in  his  mind,  that  his  poor  wife  isn’t  allowed  to 
rummage. 
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Was  there  ever  such  a man?  A man,  indeed!  A 
brute ! — yes,  Mr.  Caudle,  an  unfeeling,  brutal  creature, 
when  you  might  oblige  me,  and  you  won’t.  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  object  to  your  being  a mason;  not  at  all,  Caudle; 
I dare  say  it’s  a very  good  thing ; I dare  say  it  is : it’s 
only  your  making  a secret  of  it  that  vexes  me.  But 
you’ll  tell  me, — you’ll  tell  your  own  Margaret?  You 
won’t  f You’re  a wretch,  Mr.  Caudle.  D.  Jerrold. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  OK  THE  STAIRS. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat; 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And,  from  its  station  in  the  hall, 

An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, 

“ Forever — never  1 
Never — forever!” 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands, 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 

W ith  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 
i ‘ Forever — never! 

Never — forever!” 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a passing  footstep’s  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 

“ Forever — never! 

Never — forever !’  ’ 


Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
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And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 

It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, 

“ Forever — never! 

N ever — forever !’  ’ 

In  that  mansion  used  to  he 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 

His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 

But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 

That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 
“ Forever — never! 

Never — forever!’  ’ 


There  groups  of  merry  children  played; 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed; 
Oh,  precious  hours!  oh,  golden  prime 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 

Even  as  a miser  counts  his  gold, 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 

‘ Forever — never! 

Never — forever !’  ’ 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 

The  dead  lay,  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 

And,  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
“Forever — never! 

Never — forever!’  ’ 


All  are  scattered,  now,  and  fled, — 

Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 

And  when  I ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 

“Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?” 

As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 

The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, 

“Forever — never! 

Never — forever!’ 5 

Never  here,  forever  there, 

Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 

And  death,  and  time,  shall  disappear, — 

Forever  there,  but  never  here! 

The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayetli  this  incessantly, 

“ Forever — never! 

Never — forever!”  E.  W.  Longfellow . 
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IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache 
Waiting  for  us  down  the  road, 

If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood, 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load; 

Would  we  waste  the  day  in  wishing 
For  a time  that  ne’er  can  be  ? 

Would  we  wait  with  such  impatience 
For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea  ? 

If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers, 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane, 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow, — 
Never  trouble  us  again; 

Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 
Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow  ? 

Would  the  print  of  rosy  fingers 
Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now  ? 

Ah,  these  little  ice-cold  fingers! 

How  they  point  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 
Strewn  along  our  backward  track! 

How  these  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie, 

Not  to  scatter  thorns,  but  roses, 

For  our  reaping  by  and  by. 

Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 
Till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  has  flown; 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 
Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone; 

Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 
Never  seem  one-half  so  fair 
As  when  winter’s  snowy  pinions 
Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air. 

Lips  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 
None  but  God  can  roll  away, 

Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 
As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day; 

And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 
With  their  beautiful  perfume, 

Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 
Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 
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Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 
Lying  all  around  our  path; 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 
Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff ; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day; 

With  the  patient  hand  removing 
All  the  briars  from  our  way. 


THE  BALLOT  BOX. 

I am  aware  that  the  ballot  box  is  not  everywhere  a 
consistent  symbol ; but  to  a large  degree  it  is  so.  I know 
what  miserable  associations  cluster  around  this  instru- 
ment of  popular  power.  I know  that  the  arena  in  which 
it  stands  is  trodden  into  mire  by  the  feet  of  reckless  am- 
bition and  selfish  greed.  The  wire-pulling  and  the  brib- 
ing, the  pitiful  truckling  and  the  grotesque  compromises, 
the  exaggeration  and  the  detraction,  the  melo-dramatic 
issues  and  the  sham  patriotism,  the  party  watchwords 
and  the  party  nicknames,  the  schemes  of  the  few  paraded 
as  the  will  of  the  many,  the  elevation  of  men  whose  only 
worth  is  in  the  votes  they  command, — vile  men,  whose 
hands  you  would  not  grasp  in  friendship,  whose  presence 
you  would  not  tolerate  by  your  fireside, — incompetent 
men,  whose  fitness  is  not  in  their  capacity  as  function- 
aries, or  legislators,  but  as  organ  pipes ; — the  snatching 
at  the  slices  and  offal  of  office,  the  intemperance  and  the 
violence,  the  finesse  and  the  falsehood,  the  gin  and  the 
glory ; these  are  indeed  but  too  closely  identified  .with 
that  political  agitation  which  circles  around  the  ballot 
box. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  not  essential  to  it.  They  are 
only  the  masks  of  a genuine  grandeur  and  importance. 
For  it  is  a grand  thing, — something  which  involves  pro- 
found doctrines  of  right, — something  which  has  cost  ages 
of  effort  and  sacrifice, — it  is  a grand  thing  that  here,  at 
last,  each  voter  has  just  the  weight  of  one  man ; no  more, 
no  less;  and  the  weakest , by  virtue  of  bis  recognized 
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manhood,  is  as  strong  as  the  mightiest.  And  consider, 
for  a moment,  what  it  is  to  cast  a vote.  It  is  the  token 
of  inestimable  privileges,  and  involves  the  responsibilities 
of  an  hereditary  trust.  It  has  passed  into  your  hands  as 
a right,  reaped  from  fields  of  suffering  and  blood.  The 
grandeur  of  history  is  represented  in  your  act.  Men  have 
wrought  with  pen  and  tongue,  and  pined  in  dungeons, 
and  died  on  scaffolds,  that  you  might  obtain  this  symbol 
of  freedom,  and  enjoy  this  consciousness  of  a sacred  indi- 
viduality. To  the  ballot  have  been  transmitted,  as  it 
were,  the  dignity  of  the  sceptre  and  the  potency  of  the 
sword. 

And  that  which  is  so  potent  as  a right , is  also  preg- 
nant as  a duty  ; a duty  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 
If  you  will,  that  folded  leaf  becomes  a tongue  of  justice, 
a voice  of  order,  a force  of  imperial  law ; securing  rights, 
abolishing  abuses,  erecting  new  institutions  of  truth  and 
love.  And,  however  you  will,  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
solemn  responsibility,  the  exercise  of  an  immeasurable 
power  for  good  or  for  evil,  now  and  hereafter.  It  is  the 
medium  through  which  you  act  upon  your  country, — the 
organic  nerve  which  incorporates  you  with  its  life  and 
welfare.  There  is  no  agent  with  which  the  possibilities 
of  the  republic  are  more  intimately  involved,  none  upon 
which  we  can  fall  back  with  more  confidence  than  the 
ballot  box.  E.  H.  Chapin. 


THE  RAZOR  SELLER. 

A fellow  in  a market  town, 

Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down, 

And  offered  twelve  for  eighteenpence; 

Wliicli  certainly  seemed  wondrous  cheap, 

And  for  the  money  quite  a heap, 

As  every  man  would  buy,  with  cash  and  sense. 

A country  bumpkin  the  great  offer  heard: 

Poor  Hodge,  who  suffered  by  a broad  black  beard, 
That  seemed  a shoe-brush  stuck  beneath  his  nose. 
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With  cheerfulness  the  eighteenpence  he  paid, 

And  proudly  to  himself,  in  whispers,  said, 

“ This  rascal  stole  the  razors,  I suppose. 

“No  matter  if  the  fellow  be  a knave, 

Provided  that  the  razors  shave; 

It  certainly  will  be  a monstrous  prize.” 

So  home  the  clown,  with  liis  good  fortune,  went, 

Smiling,  in  heart  and  soul  content, 

And  quickly  soaped  himself  to  ears  and  eyes. 

Being  well  lathered  from  a dish  or  tub, 

Hodge  now  began  with  grinning  pain  to  grub, 

Just  like  a hedger  cutting  furze: 

’Twas  a vile  razor, — then  the  rest  he  tried, — 

All  were  impostors:  “Ah!”  Hodge  sighed, 

“ I wish  my  eighteenpence  were  in  my  purse,” 

1 n vain  to  chase  his  beard,  and  bring  the  graces, 

He  cut,  and  dug,  and  winced,  and  stamped,  and  swore, 
Brought  blood,  and  danced,  blasphemed,  and  made  wry  faces, 
And  cursed  each  razor’s  body  o’er  and  o’er: 

His  muzzle,  formed  of  opposition  stuff, 

Firm  as  a Foxite,  would  not  loose  its  ruff; 

So  kept  it, — laughing  at  the  steel  and  suds: 

Hodge,  in  a passion,  stretched  his  angry  jaws, 

Vowing  the  direst  vengeance,  with  clenched  claws, 

On  the  vile  cheat  that  sold  the  goods: 

“Razors!  a mean,  confounded  dog, 

Not  fit  to  scrape  a hog!” 

Hodge  sought  the  fellow, — found  him, — and  begun: 

“ P’rhaps,  Master  Razor  rogue,  to  you  ’tis  fun, 

That  people  flay  themselves  out  of  their  lives: 

You  rascal ! for  an  hour  have  I been  grubbing, 

Giving  my  crying  whiskers  here  a scrubbing, 

With  razors  just  like  oyster  knives. 

Sirrah!  I tell  you,  you’re  a knave, 

To  cry  up  razors  that  can’t  shave.” 

“Friend,”  quoth  the  razor  man,  “I’m  not  a knave: 

As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought, 

Upon  my  soul  I never  thought 
That  they  would  shave.” 

“ Not  think  they’d  shave!”  quoth  Hodge,  with  wondering  eyes, 
And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  yell ; 

“What  were  they  made  for,  then,  you  dog?”  he  cries; 
“Mad«!”  quoth  the  fellow,  with  a smile — uto  sell.” 

Peter  Pindar. 
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GINEVRA. 

If  ever  yon  should  come  to  Modena, 

(Where  among  other  relics  you  may  see 
Tassoni’s  bucket, — but  ’tis  not  the  true  one,) 

Stop  at  a palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 

Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Donati. 

Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 

And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 

Will  long  detain  you  ; but,  before  you  go, 

Enter  the  house, — forget  it  not,  I pray  you, — 

And  look  awhile  upon  a picture  there. 

’Tis  of  a lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 

The  last  of  that  illustrious  family; 

Done  by  Zampieri, — but  by  whom  I care  not. 

He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 

That  he  may  call  it  up  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 

Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 

As  though  she  said,  “Beware!”  her  vest  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp; 

And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 

A coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face, 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, — 

The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart, — 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a year  has  fled, 
Like  some  wild  melody. 

Alone  it  hangs, 

Over  a mouldering  heirloom,  its  companion, 

An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 

But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ; 

A chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestors, — 

That  by  the  way, — it  may  be  true  or  false, — 

But  don’t  forget  the  picture;  and  you  will  not , 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child, — her  name  Ginevra, — 

The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father, 

And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a bride, 

Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love* 
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Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 

She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 

Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 

But  now  the  day  was  come, — the  day,  the  hour; — 
Now,  frowning,  smiling  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum; — 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast, 

"When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting, 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found.  Her  father  cried, 

“ ’Tis  but  to  make  a trial  of  our  love!” 

And  filled  his  glass  to  all;  but  his  hand  shook, 

And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
’Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 

Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 

But  now,  alas!  she  was  not  to  be  found; 

Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed 
But  that  she  was  not. 

W eary  of  his  life, 

Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 

Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 

Donati  lived, — and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, — 
Something  he  could  not  find, — he  knew  not  wliat. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless, — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  passed,  and  all  forgotten, 
When,  on  an  idle  day,  a day  of  search 
’Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 

That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed;  and  ’twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 

“ Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place  ?” 
’Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst, — it  fell, — and  lo!  a skeleton, 

With  here  and  there  a pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 

A golden  clasp,  clasping  a shred  of  gold. 

All  else  had  perished,  save  a wedding  ring, 

And  a small  seal,  her  mother’s  legacy, 

Engraven  with  a name, — the  name  of  both, — 

“ Ginevra.” 

There,  then,  had  she  found  a grave! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself, 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy, 
When  a spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever.  Samuel  Roger*. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  MOSES. 

"And  he  buried  him  in  a valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth* 
peor ; but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.’1  Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 

By  Nebo’s  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan’s  wave, 

In  a vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a lonely  grave; 

But  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e’er, 

For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth; 

But  no  man  heard  the  tramping, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth; 

Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 
Comes  when  the  night  is  done, 

And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean’s  cheek 
Grows  into  the  great  sun, — 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 
Open  their  thousand  leaves, — 

So,  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 
The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle, 

On  gray  Betli-peor’s  height,  ^ 

Out  of  his  rocky  eyrie, 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight. 

Perchance  the  lion,  stalking, 

Still  shuns  the  hallowed  spot; 

For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 
That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

Lo!  when  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 

With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drum, 

Follow  the  funeral  car. 
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They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 

And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed, 
While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 

And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 

With  costly  marble  dressed, 

In  the  great  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 

And  the  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings 
Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 
That  ever  buckled  sword; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 
That  ever  breathed  a word; 

And  never  earth’s  philosopher 
Traced,  with  his  golden  pen, 

On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage 
As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 


And  had  he  not  high  honor? 

The  hill  side  for  his  pall; 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall; 

And  the  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes* 
Over  his  bier  to  wave; 

And  God’s  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave, — 

In  that  deep  grave,  without  a name, 

Whence  his  uncoffined  clay 

Shall  break  again, — O wondrous  thought! — 
Before  the  judgment  day; 

And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  around, 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod, 

And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life, 
With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 


O lonely  tomb  in  Moab’s  land! 

O dark  Beth-peor’s  hill! 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 

God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace, — 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell; 

He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 
Of  him  he  loved  so  well.  c-.  R Alexander. 
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GRATTAN’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  CORRY. 

Has  the  gentleman  done  ? Has  he  completely  done  ? 
He  was  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  speech.  There  was  scarce  a word  he  uttered  that 
was  not  a violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  But  I 
did  not  call  him  to  order, — why  ? because  the  limited 
talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
severe  without  being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I sit 
down  I shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliament- 
ary at  the  same  time. 

On  any  other  occasion,  I should  think  myself  justifi- 
able in  treating  with  silent  contempt  anythihg  which 
might  fall  from  that  honorable  member;  but  there  are 
times,  when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I know  the  difficulty 
the  honorable  gentleman  labored  under  when  he  attacked 
me,  conscious  that,  on  a comparative  view  of  our  charac- 
ters, public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say 
which  would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe 
the  charge.  I despise  the  falsehood.  If  such  a charge 
were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I would  answer  it  in  the 
manner  I shall  do  before  I sit  down.  But  I shall  first 
reply  to  it  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  “ an  un- 
impeached traitor.”  I ask  why  not  “ traitor,”  unqualified 
by  any  epithet  ? I will  tell  him : it  was  because  he  durst 
not.  It  was  the  act  of  a coward,  who  raises  his  arm  to 
strike,  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow.  I will  not 
call  him  villain,  because  it  would  be  unparliamentary,  and 
he  is  a privy  counsellor.  I will  not  call  him  fool,  because 
he  happens  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  I say, 
he  is  one  who  has  abused  the  privilege  of  Parliament  and 
the  freedom  of  debate,  by  uttering  language  which,  if 
spoken  out  of  the  House,  I should  answer  only  with  a 
bloic.  I care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his 
character,  how  contemptible  his  speech ; whether  a privy 
counsellor  or  a parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a blow. 

He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the 
rebels.  The  charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false. 
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Does  the  honorable  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion?  If 
he  does,  I can  prove  to  the  committee  there  was  a physi- 
cal impossibility  of  that  report  being  true.  But  I scorn 
to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a po- 
litical coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  himself  into  power 
by  a false  glare  of  courage  or  not. 

I have  returned, — not  as  the  right  honorable  member 
has  said,  to  raise  another  storm, — I have  returned  to  dis- 
charge an  honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country, 
that  conferred  a great  reward  for  past  services,  which,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert.  I 
have  returned  to  protect  that  Constitution  of  which  I was 
the  parent  and  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such 
men  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  unworthy 
associates.  They  are  corrupt,  they  are  seditious,  and 
they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a conspiracy  against 
their  country.  I have  returned  to  refute  a libel,  as  false 
as  it  is  malicious,  given  to  the  public  under  the  appella- 
tion of  a report  of  the  committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I 
stand,  ready  for  impeachment  or  trial.  I dare  accusation. 
I defy  the  honorable  gentleman ; I defy  the  government ; 
I defy  their  whole  phalanx ; let  them  come  forth.  I tell 
the  ministers,  I will  neither  give  quarter  nor  take  it.  I 
am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
my  country.  H.  Grattan. 


THE  COLLEGIAN  AND  THE  PORTER. 

At  Trin.  Col.  Cam. — which  means,  in  proper  spelling, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge, — there  resided 
One  Harry  Dashington, — a youth  excelling 
In  all  the  learning  commonly  provided 
For  those  who  choose  that  classic  station 
For  finishing  their  education. 

That  is,  he  understood  computing 
The  odds  at  any  race  or  match; 

Was  a dead  hand  at  pigeon-shooting; 
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Could  kick  up  rows,  knock  down  the  wafcafeg 
Play  truant  and  the  rake  at  random. 

Drink,  tie  cravats,  and  drive  a tandem. 

Remonstrance,  fine,  and  rustication, 

So  far  from  working  reformation, 

Seemed  but  to  make  his  lapses  greater; 

Till  he  was  warned  that  next  offence 
Would  have  this  certain  consequence — 

Expulsion  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

One  need  not  he  a necromancer 
To  guess,  that,  with  so  wild  a wight. 

The  next  offence  occurred  next  night; 

When  oar  incurable  came  rolling 
Home,  as  the  midnight  chimes  were  tolling, 

And  rang  the  college  hell : — no  answer. 

The  second  peal  was  vain;  the  third 
Made  the  street  echo  its  alarum; 

When,  to  his  great  delight,  he  heard 
The  sordid  janitor,  old  Ben, 

Rousing  and  growling  in  his  den: 

“Who’s  there? — I s’ pose  young  I I arum-searum* 
“ ’Tis  I,  my  worthy  Ben, — ’tis  Harry.” 

“Ay,  so  I thought, — and  there  you’ll  tarry; 

*Tis  past  the  hour, — the  gates  are  closed, — 

You  know  my  orders, — I#hall  lose 
My  place,  if  I undo  the  door.” 

“And  I,”  young  Hopeful  interposed, 

“ Shall  be  expelled,  if  you  refuse, 

So  prytliee  ” — Ben  began  to  snore. 

“I’m  wet,”  cried  Harry,  “to  the  skin; 

Hip!  hallo!  Ben,  don’t  be  a ninny; 

Beneath  the  gate  I’ve  thrust  a guinea, 

So  tumble  out  and  let  me  in.” 

“Humph  !”  growled  the  greedy  old  curmudgeon, 
Half  overjoyed  and  half  in  dudgeon, 

“ Now  you  may  pass,  but  make  no  fuss, 

On  tiptoe  walk,  and  hold  your  prate.” 

“Look  on  the  stones,  old  Cerberus,” 

Cried  Harry,  as  he  passed  the  gate, 

“I’ve  dropped  a shilling, — take  the  light, 

You’ll  find  it  just  outside, — good-night.” 

Behold  the  porter  in  his  shirt, 

Dripping  with  rain  that  never  stopped, 
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Groping  and  raking  in  the  dirt, 

And  all  without  success;  but  that 
Is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 

Because  no  shilling  had  been  dropped; 

So  he  gave  o’er  the  search  at  last, 

Regained  the  door,  and  found  it  fast. 

With  sundry  oaths,  and  growls,  and  groans, 

He  rang  once, — twice, — and  thrice;  and  then. 
Mingled  with  giggling,  heard  the  tones 
Of  Harry,  mimicking  old  Ben  : — 

“ Who’s  there?  ’Tis  really  a disgrace 
To  ring  so  loud, — I’ve  locked  the  gate, 

I know  my  duty;  ’tis  too  late, — 

You  wouldn’t  have  me  lose  my  place?” 

“ Pslia!  Mr.  Dasliington;  remember 
This  is  the  middle  of  November; 

I’m  stripped;  ’tis  raining  cats  and  dogs” — 
“Hush,  hush!”  quoth  Hal,  “ I’m  fast  asleep;” 
And  then  he  snored  as  loud  and  deep 
As  a whole  company  of  hogs. 

“But,  hark  ye,  Ben,  I’ll  grant  admittance 
At  the  same  rate  I paid  myself.” 

“Nay,  master,  leave  me  half  the  pittance,” 
Replied  the  avaricious  elf. 

“No, — all  or  none, — a full  acquittance; 

The  terms,  I know,  are  somewhat  high; 

But  you  have  fixed  the  price,  not  I; 

I won’t  take  less;  I can’t  afford  it.” 

So,  finding  all  his  haggling  vain, 

Ben,  with  an  oath  and  groan  of  pain, 

Drew  out  the  guinea,  and  restored  it. 

“Surely  you’ll  give  me,”  growled  the  outwitted 
Porter,  when  again  admitted, 

“Something,  now  you’ve  done  your  joking, 

For  all  this  trouble,  time,  and  soaking.” 

“Oh,  surely,  surely,”  Harry  said; 

“Since,  as  you  urge,  I broke  your  rest, 

And  you’re  half  drowned,  and  quite  undressed, 
I’ll  give  you,”  said  the  generous  fellow, — 

Free,  as  most  people  are  when  mellow, — 

“I’ll  give  you — leave  to  go  to  bed.” 


J.  li.  PlancKk 
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THE  CHANGED  CROSS. 

It  was  a time  of  sadness,  and  my  heart, 

Although  it  knew  and  loved  the  better  part, 

Felt  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the  strife, 

And  all  the  needful  discipline  of  life. 

And  while  I thought  on  these  as  given  to  me, 

My  trial  tests  of  faith  and  love  to  be, 

It  seemed  as  if  I never  could  be  sure 
That  faithful  to  the  end  I should  endure. 

And  thus,  no  longer  trusting  to  his  might 
Who  says,  “We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,” 
Doubting,  and  almost  yielding  to  despair, 

The  thought  arose,  “ My  cross  I cannot  bear.” 

Far  heavier  its  weight  must  surely  be, 

Than  those  of  others  which  I daily  see; 

Oh!  if  I might  another  burden  choose, 

Methinks  I should  not  fear  my  crown  to  lose. 

A solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around, 

E’en  Nature’s  voices  uttered  not  a sound; 

The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tell, 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A moment’s  pause, — and  then  a heavenly  light 
Beamed  full  upon  my  wondering,  raptured  sight; 
Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  everywhere, 

And  angels’  music  filled  the  balmy  air. 

Then  One,  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to  see, 

One,  to  whom  all  the  others  bowed  the  knee, 
Came  gently  to  me,  as  I trembling  lay, 

And,  “Follow  me,”  he  said,  “I  am  the  Way.” 

Then,  speaking  thus,  he  led  me  far  above, 

And  there,  beneath  a canopy  of  love, 

Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were  seen, 
Larger  and  smaller  than  my  own  had  been. 

And  one  there  was  most  beauteous  to  behold,— 

A little  one,  with  jewels  set  in  gold; 

Ah!  this,  methought,  I can  with  comfort  wear, 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear. 

And  so  the  little  cross  I quickly  took, 

But  all  at  once  my  frame  beneath  it  shook; 

The  sparkling  jewels,  fair  were  they  to  see, 

But  far  too  heavy  was  their  weight  for  me. 
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“ This  may  not  be,”  I cried,  and  looked  again, 

To  see  if  any  there  could  ease  my  pain; 

But,  one  by  one  I passed  them  slowly  by, 

Till  on  a lovely  one  I cast  my  eye. 

Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptured  form  entwined, 
And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it  combined, 
Wondering  I gazed, — and  still  I wondered  more, 
To  think  so  many  should  have  passed  it  o’er. 

But  oh,  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see, 

Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me: 
Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  colors  fair; 
Sorrowing  I said,  “This  cross  I may  not  bear.” 

And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around, 

Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be  found; 
Weeping  I laid  each  heavy  burden  down, 

As  my  guide  gently  said,  “No  cross, — no  crown.” 

At  length  to  him  I raised  my  saddened  heart; 

He  knew  its  sorrows,  bade  its  doubts  depart; 

“Be  not  afraid,”  he  said,  “but  trust  in  me; 

My  perfect  love  shall  now  be  shown  to  thee.” 

And  then,  with  lightened  eyes  and  willing  feet, 
Again  I turned,  my  earthly  cross  to  meet; 

With  forward  footsteps,  turning  not  aside, 

For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide; 

And  there, — in  the  prepared,  appointed  way, 
Listening  to  hear,  and  ready  to  obey, — 

A cross  I quickly  found,  of  plainest  form, 

With  only  words  of  love  inscribed  thereon. 

With  thankfulness  I raised  it  from  the  rest, 

And  joyfully  acknowledged  it  the  best, — 

The  only  one,  of  all  the  many  there, 

That  I could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  bear. 

And  while  I thus  my  chosen  one  confessed, 

I saw  a heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest; 

And  as  I bent,  my  burden  to  sustain, 

I recognized  my  own  old  cross  again. 

But,  oh!  how  different  did  it  seem  to  be, 

Now  I had  learned  its  preciousness  to  seel 
No  longer  could  I unbelieving  say, 

“ Perhaps  another  is  a better  way.” 

Ah,  no!  henceforth  my  one  desire  shall  be, 

That  he,  who  knows  me  best,  should  choose  for  me; 
And  so,  wliate’er  his  love  sees  good  to  send, 

I’ll  trust  it’s  best, — because  he  knows  the  end. 
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BRUTUS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CJ5SAR. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  Hear  me  for  my 
cause ; and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for 
mine  honor ; and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you 
may  believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom ; and  awake 
your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there 
be  any  in  this  assembly, — any  dear  friend  of  Caesar’s, — 
to  him  I say,  that  Brutus’  love  to  Caesar  was  not  less 
than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose 
against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer:  Not  that  I loved 

Caesar  less,  but  that  I loved  Rome  more.  Had  you 
rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ? As  Caesar  loved 
me,  I weep  for  him ; as  he  was  fortunate,  I rejoice  at  it ; 
as  he  was  valiant,  I honor  him ; but  as  he  was  ambitious, 
I slew  him.  There  are  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for  his  for- 
tune, honor  for  his  valor,  and  death  for  his  ambition. 

Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a bondman  ? If 
any,  speak ; for  him  have  I offended.  Who  is  here  so 
rude,  that  would  not  be  a Roman  ? If  any,  speak ; for 
him  have  I offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not 
love  his  country  ? If  any,  speak ; for  him  have  I offended. 
I pause  for  a reply. 

None?  Then  none  have  I offended.  I have  done  no 
more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ; his  glory  not 
extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ; nor  his  offences  en- 
forced, for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony,  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  dying, — a place  in  the  commonwealth ; as 
which  of  you  shall  not  ? With  this  I depart : — That,  as 
I slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I have  the 
same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country 
to  need  my  death.  Shakspeare , 
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ANTONY’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ROMANS, 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen!  lend  me  your  ears; 
I come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones: 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men, — 

Come  I to  speak  in  Caesar’s  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says  be  was  ambitious, 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whore  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  fcliis  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 

A mbition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious, 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

You  ail  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercai, 

I thrice  presented  him  a kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.  Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious, 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I am  to  speak  what  I do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause: 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

O judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason! — Bear  with  me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world;  now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0 Masters!  if  I were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1 should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 

Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

I will  not  do  them  wrong;  I rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 
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Than  I will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here’s  a parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Csesar; 

I found  it  in  liis  closet;  ’tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I do  not  mean  to  read, — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar’s  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 

Yea,  beg  a hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle;  I remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 

’Twas  on  a summer’s  evening,  in  his  tent; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. — 

Look!  In  this  place  ran  Cassius’  dagger  through; 

See  what  a rent  the  envious  Casca  made; 

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed, 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  l 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar’s  angel; 

Judge,  O,  ye  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  Mm  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors’  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him.  Then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’  s statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

Oh!  now  you  weep;  and  I perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity; — these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls!  What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar’s  vesture  wounded?  Look  ye  here! 

Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable! 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas!  I know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it.  They  are  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 

I am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 
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Bat  as  you  all  know  me,  a plain,  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

For  I have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men’s  blood  ; — I only  speak  right  on; 

I tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.  But  were  I Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny! 

JShaJcspeare. 


GRIZZLY  GRUMBLER’S  ADVICE. 

My  Dear  Fellow-Grumblers  : — Poets,  philosophers, 
and  fools,  in  all  ages,  have  been  writing  and  preaching  on 
the  art  of  being  happy,  without  a mighty  sight  of  seals  to 
their  ministry,  I guess. 

But,  as  many  can’t  be  satisfied  unless  miserable  in  body 
and  mind,  I am  going  to  show  all  such  persons  the  sev- 
eral means  to  be  used  for  the  attainment  of  such  a desir- 
able end. 

In  the  first  place,  my  beloved  whiners,  in  order  to  at- 
tain any  end,  you  must  get  up  a stiff  resolution  and 
determination  to  conquer.  Yes,  my  hearers,  you  must 
set  down  your  foot,  grit  your  teeth,  let  your  resolution  be 
as  stiff  as  boiler-plate,  let  your  firmness  be  as  unwavering 
as  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar.  Be  determined  to  be  miserable, 
and  you  shall  get  your  desires.  Never  mind  what  people 
tell  you  about  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature, — the  balmy  breezes  of  spring,  the  twitter- 
ing and  warbling  of  birds, — you  must  sheer  off  from  them 
like  a wealthy  upstart  from  a poor  relation. 

Put  on  a sour,  savage,  snapping-turtle  physiognomy ; 
look  daggers,  and  act  out  your  feelings ; this  is  the  first 
great  commandment  with  misery:  Think  you  are  the 
most  forsaken  mortal  that  misery  ever  held  a mortgage 
on.  Hate  mankind  ; call  ’em  all  liars,  cheats,  swindlers, 
villains.  Look  at  everything  on  the  wrong  side.  If  it 
21*  u* 
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has  no  dark  side,  make  one,  just  so  as  to  enjoy  yourself 
looking  at  it.  Take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  about 
is  especially  interested  to  torment  you.  Fight  everybody 
and  everything.  You  can’t  hit  amiss.  The  world  is  all 
wrong.  Everybody  is  a villain  but  yourself,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  teach  mankind  manners.  Go  at  ’em.  You 
can’t  fail  to  be  miserable. 


THE  YOUNG  GKAY  HEAD. 

I’m  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before, 

There’ll  be  wild  work,  Dost  hear  old  Chewton  roar  ? 

It’s  brewing  up  down  westward;  and  look  there  I 
One  of  those  sea  gulls  ! ay,  there  goes  a pair; 

And  such  a sudden  thaw ! If  rain  comes  on, 

As  threats,  the  water  will  be  out  anon. 

That  path  by  the  ford  is  a nasty  bit  of  way, — 

Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day. 

The  children  join  in  this  request;  but  the  mother  resolves 
that  they  shall  set  out, — the  two  girls,  Lizzy  and  Jenny,  the 
one  five,  the  other  seven.  As  the  dame’s  will  was  law,  so, — 
One  last  fond  kiss, — 

“ God  bless  my  little  maids,”  the  father  said, 

And  cheerily  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 

Prepared  for  their  journey,  they  depart,  with  the  mother’s 
admonition  to  the  elder: — 

“Now,  mind  and  bring 

Jenny  safe  home,”  the  mother  said.  “Don’t  stay 
To  pull  a bough  or  berry  by  the  way; 

And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister’s  hand  till  you’re  quite  past; 

That  plank  is  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery, 

If  not  overflowed,  the  stepping-stones  will  be; 

But  you’re  good  children, — steady  as  old  folk, — 

I’d  trust  ye  anywhere.”  Then  Lizzy’s  cloak, — 

A good  gray  duffle, — lovingly  she  tied, 

And  amply  little  Jenny’s  lack  supplied 

With  her  own  warmest  shawl.  “Be  sure,”  said  she, 

“To  wrap  it  round,  and  knot  it  carefully, 

Like  this,  when  you  come  home,  just  leaving  free 
One  hand  to  hold  by.  Now,  make  haste  away; 

Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play.” 
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The  mother  watches  them  with  foreboding,  though  she  knows 
not  why.  In  a little  while  the  threatened  storm  sets  in.  Night 
comes,  and  with  it  comes  the  father  from  his  daily  toil; 
There’s  a treasure  hidden  in  his  hat, — 

A plaything  for  his  young  ones, — he  has  found 
A dormouse  nest;  the  living  ball  coiled  round 
For  its  long  winter  sleep;  and  all  his  thought, 

As  he  trudged  stoutly  homeward,  was  of  naught 
But  the  glad  wonderment  in  Jenny’s  eyes, 

And  graver  Lizzy’s  quieter  surprise, 

When  he  should  yield,  by  guess,  and  kiss,  and  prayer, 

Hard  won,  the  frozen  captive  to  their  care. 

No  little  faces  greet  him  as  wont  at  the  threshold;  and  to  hi* 
hurried  question, — 

‘•Are  they  come?”  ’twas  “no.” 

To  throw  his  tools  down,  hastily  unhook 
The  old  cracked  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook, 

And,  while  he  lit  it,  speak  a cheering  word 
That  almost  choked  him,  and  was  scarcely  heard, 

Was  but  a moment’s  act,  and  he  was  gone 
To  where  a fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 

A neighbor  goes  with  him,  and  the  faithful  dog  follows  the 
children’s  tracks. 

“ Hold  the  light 

Low  down,  lie’s  making  for  the  water.  Hark! 

I know  that  whine;  the  old  dog’s  found  them,  Mark;” 

Bo  speaking,  breathlessly  he  hurried  on 
Toward  the  old  crazy  foot-bridge.  It  was  gone! 

And  all  his  dull,  contracted  light  could  show, 

Was  the  black  void,  and  dark  swollen  stream  below. 

“Yet  there’s  life  somewhere,  more  than  Tinker’s  whine, 

That’s  sure,”  said  Mark.  “ So,  let  the  lantern  shine 
Down  yonder.  There’s  the  dog, — and  hark!” 

“0  dear!” 

And  a low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear, 

Mocked  by  the  sobbing  gust.  Down,  quick  as  thought, 

Into  the  stream  leaped  Ambrose,  where  he  caught 
Fast  hold  of  something, — a dark,  huddled  heap, — 

Half  in  the  water,  where  ’twas  scarce  knee-deep 
For  a tall  man,  and  half  above  it  propped 
By  some  old  ragged  side-piles,  that  had  stopped, 

Endways,  the  broken  plank,  when  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones,  that  luckless  day. 

“ My  babes,  my  lambkins!”  was  the  father’s  cry; 

One  little  voice  made  answer,  “ Here  am  I;” 

’Twas  Lizzy’s.  There  she  crouched,  with  face  as  white, 

More  ghastly,  by  the  flickering  lantern  light, 

Than  sheeted  corpse;  the  pale  blue  lips  drawn  tight, 
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Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth, 

And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 

Washed  by  the  turbid  waters,  fixed  like  stone; 

One  arm  and  hand  stretched  out,  and  rigid  grown, 
Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe,  Jenny’s  frock. 

There  she  lay,  drowned.  * * * * 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  watery  bed; 

Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 
Hung  like  a broken  snowdrop  all  aside, 

And  one  small  hand;  the  mother’s  shawl  was  tied, 

Leaving  that  free,  about  the  child’s  small  form, 

As  was  her  last  injunction,  “fast  and  warm;” 

Too  well  obeyed, — too  fast!  A fatal  hold 
Affording  to  the  scrag,  by  a thick  fold, 

That  caught  and  pinned  her  to  the  river’s  bed; 

While,  through  the  reckless  water  overhead, 

Her  life  breath  bubbled  up. 

“She  might  have  lived, 

Struggling  like  Lizzy,”  was  the  thought  that  rived 
The  wretched  mother’s  heart  when  she  heard  all, 

“ But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl.” 

“ Who  says  I forgot? 

Mother,  indeed,  indeed  I kept  fast  hold* 

And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close, — she  can’t  De  cold; 

But  she  wont  move — we  slept,  I don’t  know  how, 

But  I held  on,  and  I’m  so  weary  now, 

And  it’s  so  dark  and  cold!  Oh  dear!  oh  dear! — 

And  she  won’t  move — if  father  were  but  here!” 

All  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  turned, 

Piteously  plaining  like  a wounded  dove, 

With  now  and  then  the  murmur,  “ She  won’t  move;” 

And  lo!  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 
Shone  on  that  pillow, — passing  strange  the  sight, — ■ 

The  young  head's  raven  hair  teas  streaked  with  white! 

Caroline  A.  Southey, 


THE  PARTING  HOUR. 

There’s  something  in  “the  parting  hour” 
Will  chill  the  wannest  heart, — 

Yet  kindred,  comrades,  lovers,  friends, 
Are  fated  all  to  part; 

But  this  I’ve  seen, — and  many  a pang 
Has  pressed  it  on  my  mind, — 

The  one  who  goes  is  happier 
Than  those  he  leaves  behind. 
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No  matter  what  the  journey  be, — 

Adventures  dangerous,  far 
To  the  wild  deep,  or  bleak  frontier,  f 
To  solitude,  or  war, — 

Still  something  cheers  the  heart  that  dares, 

In  all  of  human  kind; 

And  they  who  go  are  happier 
Than  those  they  leave  behind. 

The  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom’s  home 
With  doubtings  and  with  tears, 

But  does  not  Hope  her  rainbow  spread 
Across  her  cloudy  fears  ? 

Alas!  the  mother  who  remains, 

What  comfort  can  she  find 
But  this, — the  gone  is  happier 
Than  the  one  she  leaves  behind? 

Have  you  a trusty  comrade  dear, — 

An  old  and  valued  friend  ? 

Be  sure  your  term  of  sweet  concourse 
At  length  will  have  an  end. 

And  when  you  part, — as  part  you  will,— 

O take  it  not  unkind, 

If  he  who  goes  is  happier 
Than  you  he  leaves  behind. 

God  wills  it  so,  and  so  it  is: 

The  pilgrims  on  their  way, 

Though  weak  and  worn,  more  cheerful  are 
Than  all  the  rest  who  stay. 

And  when,  at  last,  poor  man,  subdued, 

Lies  down,  to  death  resigned, 

May  he  not  still  be  happier  far 
Than  those  he  leaves  behind  ? 

Edward  Pollock. 


ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  I have  said,  are  no  more.  As 
human  beings , indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  are  no 
more,  as  in  17  7 6,  bold  and  fearless  advocates  of  indepen- 
dence ; no  more,  as  on  subsequent  periods,  the  head  of 
the  government;  no  more,  as  we  have  recently  seen 
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them,  aged  and  venerable  objects  of  admiration  and  re- 
gard. They  are  no  more.  They  are  dead. 

But  how  little  is  there  of  the  great  and  good  which  can 
die  1 To  their  country  they  yet  live,  and  live  forever. 
They  live  in  all  that  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of 
men  on  earth  ; in  the  recorded  proofs  of  their  own  great 
actions,  in  the  offspring  of  their  intellect,  in  the  deep  en- 
graved lines  of  public  gratitude,  and  in  the  respect  and 
homage  of  mankind.  They  live  in  their  example ; and 
they  live,  emphatically,  and  will  live,  in  the  influence 
which  their  lives  and  efforts,  their  principles  and  opinions, 
now  exercise,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  on  the  affairs 
of  men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout 
the#  civilized  world. 

A superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a truly 
great  man, — when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a gift, — is 
not  a temporary  flame,  burning  bright  for  a while,  and 
then  expiring,  giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is 
rather  a spark  of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light, 
with  power  to  enkindle  the  common  mass  of  human 
mind ; so  that,  when  it  glimmers  in  its  own  decay,  and 
finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows ; but  it  leaves 
the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact  of 
its  own  spirit. 

Bacon  died ; but  the  human  understanding,  roused  by 
the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wand  to  a perception  of  the 
true  philosophy  and  the  just  mode  of  inquiring  after 
truth,  has  kept  on  its  course  successfully  and  gloriously. 
Newton  died;  yet  the  courses  of  the  spheres  are  still 
known,  and  they  yet  move  on,  in  the  orbits  which  he 
saw  and  described  for  them,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

No  two  men  now  live, — perhaps  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  two  men  have  ever  lived  in  one  age, — who, 
more  than  those  we  now  commemorate,  have  impressed 
their  own  sentiments,  in  regard  to  politics  and  govern- 
ment, on  mankind ; infused  their  own  opinions  more 
deeply  into  the  opinions  of  others ; or  given  a more  last- 
ing direction  to  the  current  of  human  thought.  Their 
work  doth  not  perish  with  them.  The  tree  which  they 
assisted  to  plant  will  flourish,  although  they  water  it  and 
protect  it  no  longer ; for  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep ; it 
has  sent  them  to  the  very  centre ; no  storm,  not  of  force 
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to  burst  the  orb,  can  overturn  it ; its  branches  spread 
wide ; they  stretch  their  protecting  arms  broader  and 
broader,  and  its  top  is  destined  to  reach  the  heavens. 

We  are  not  deceived.  There  is  no  delusion  here.  No 
age  will  come,  in  which  the  American  revolution  will 
appear  less  than  it  is, — one  of  the  greatest  events  in  hu- 
man history.  No  age  will  come,  in  which  it  will  cease 
to  be  seen  and  felt,  on  either  continent,  that  a mighty 
step,  a great  advance,  not  only  in  American  affairs,  but 
in  human  affairs,  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1116. 
And  no  age  will  come,  we  trust,  so  ignorant,  or  so  un- 
just, as  not  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  efficient  agency 
of  these  we  now  honor,  in  producing  that  momentous 
event.  Daniel  Webster. 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AND  THE  FLEA  POWDER. 

A Frenchman  once, — so  runs  a certain  ditty, — 

Had  crossed  the  Straits  to  famous  London  city, 

To  get  a living  by  the  arts  of  France, 

And  teach  his  neighbor,  rough  John  Bull,  to  dance. 
But,  lacking  pupils,  vain  was  all  his  skill; 

His  fortunes  sank  from  low  to  lower  still; 

Until,  at  last, — pathetic  to  relate, — 

Poor  Monsieur  landed  at  starvation’s  gate. 

Standing,  one  day,  beside  a cook-shop  door, 

And  gazing  in,  with  aggravation  sore. 

He  mused  within  himself  what  he  should  do 
To  fill  his  empty  maw,  and  pocket  too. 

By  nature  shrewd,  he  soon  contrived  a plan, 

And  thus  to  execute  it  straight  began: 

A piece  of  common  brick  he  quickly  found, 

And  with  a harder  stone  to  powder  ground, 

Then  wrapped  the  dust  in  many  a dainty  piece 
Of  paper,  labelled  “Poison  for  de  Fleas,” 

And  sallied  forth,  liis  roguish  trick  to  try, 

To  show  his  treasures,  and  to  see  wlio’d  buy. 

From  street  to  street  he  cried,  with  lusty  yell, 
“Here’s  grand  and  sovereign  flea  poudare  to  sell  1” 
And  fickle  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  at  last, 

For  soon  a woman  hailed  him  as  he  passed, 

Struck  a quick  bargain  with  him  for  the  lot, 

And  made  him  five  crowns  richer  on  the  spot. 
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Our  wiglit,  encouraged  by  this  ready  sale, 

Went  into  business  on  a larger  scale; 

And  soon,  throughout  all  London,  scattered  he 
The  “only  genuine  poudare  for  de  Ilea.” 

Engaged,  one  morning,  in  liis  new  vocation 
Of  mingled  boasting  and  dissimulation, 

He  thought  he  heard  himself  in  anger  called; 

And,  sure  enough,  the  self-same  woman  bawled, — 

In  not  a mild  or  very  tender  mood, — 

From  the  same  window  where  before  she  stood. 
“Hey,  there,”  said  she,  “you  Monsher  Powder-man! 
Escape  my  clutches  now,  sir,  if  you  can; 

I’ll  let  you  dirty,  thieving  Frenchmen  know 
That  decent  people  won’t  be  cheated  so.” 

Then  spoke  Monsieur,  and  heaved  a saintly  sigh, 
With  humble  attitude  and  tearful  eye; — 

“Ah,  Madame!  s’ il  vous  plait,  attendez  vous, — 

I vill  dis  leetle  ting  explain  to  you: 

My  poudare  gran!  magnifique!  why  abuse  him? 
Aha!  I show  you  how  to  use  him ; 

First,  you  must  wait  until  you  catch  de  flea; 

Hen,  tickle  he  on  de  petite  rib,  you  see; 

And  when  he  laugh, — aha!  he  ope  his  throat; 

Den  poke  de  poudare  down! — Begar!  he  choke. 


IN  THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a cloud, — 

A world  we  do  not  see; 

Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 
May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

s 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek; 

Amid  our  worldly  cares 

Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred, 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence, — awful,  sweet,  and  calm,— 
They  have  no  power  to  break; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  partake. 
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So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  glide, 

So  near  to  press  they  seem, 

They  seem  to  lull  us  to  our  rest, 

And  melt  into  our  dream. 

And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring, 

’Tis  easy  now  to  see 
How  lovely,  and  how  sweet  a pass 
The  hour  of  death  may  be. 

To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear, 

Wrapped  in  a trance  of  bliss, 

And  gently  dream  in  loving  arms,— 

To  swoon  to  that — from  this. 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 

Scarce  asking  where  we  are, 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 

All  sorrow  and  all  care. 

Sweet  souls  around  us!  watch  us  still, 

Press  nearer  to  our  side, 

Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 

A dried  and  vanished  stream, — 

Your  joy  be  the  reality, 

Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 

H.  Beecher  Stowe. 


VERY  DARK. 

The  crimson  tide  was  ebbing,  and  the  pulse  grew  weak  and 
faint, 

But  the  lips  of  that  brave  soldier  scorned  e’en  now  to  make 
complaint ; 

“ Fall  in  rank!”  a voice  called  to  him ; calm  and  low  was  his 
reply: 

“Yes,  I will  if  I can  do  it, — I will  do  it,  though  I die.” 

And  he  murmured,  when  the  life-light  had  died  out  to  just  a 
spark, 

“It  is  growing  very  dark,  mother, — growing  very  dark.” 

There  were  tears  in  manly  eyes,  then,  and  manly  heads  were 
bowed, 

Though  the  balls  flew  thick  around  them,  and  the  cannons 
thundered  loud; 
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They  gathered  round  the  spot  where  the  dying  soldier  lay, 

To  catch  the  broken  accents  he  was  struggling  then  to  say; 

And  a change  came  o’er  the  features  where  death  had  set  his 
mark, — 

“It  is  growing  very  dark,  mother, — very,  very  dark.” 

Far  away  his  mind  had  wandered,  to  Ohio’s  hills  and  vales, 

Where  the  loved  ones  watched  and  waited  with  that  love  that 
never  fails; 

He  was  with  them  as  in  childhood,  seated  in  the  cottage  door, 

Where  he  watched  the  evening  shadows  slowly  creeping  on  the 
floor; 

Bend  down  closely,  comrades,  closely,  he  is  speaking  now,  and 
hark, — 

“It  is  growing  very  dark,  mother, — very,  very  dark.” 

He  was  dreaming  of  his  mother, — that  her  loving  hand  was 
pressed 

On  his  brow  for  one  short  moment,  ere  he  sank  away  to  rest; 

That  her  lips  were  now  imprinting  a fond  kiss  upon  his  cheek, 

And  a voice  he  well  remembered  spoke  so  soft,  and  low,  and 
meek; 

Her  gentle  form  was  near  him,  her  footsteps  he  could  mark, — 

But — “it’s  growing  very  dark,  mother, — very,  very  dark.” 

And  the  eye  that  once  had  kindled,  flashing  forth  with  patriot 
light, 

Slowly  gazing,  vainly  strove  to  pierce  the  gathering  gloom  of 
night; 

Ah,  poor  soldier!  ah,  fond  mother!  you  are  severed  now  for 
aye; 

Cold  and  pulseless,  there  he  lieth,  where  he  breathed  his  life 
away; 

Through  this  heavy  cloud  of  sorrow  shines  there  not  one  hea- 
venly spark? 

Ah!  it  has  grown  dark,  mother, — very,  very  dark. 


THE  FIREMAN-. 

The  city  slumbers.  O’er  its  mighty  walls 
Night’s  dusky  mantle,  soft  and  silent,  falls; 

Sleep  o’er  the  world  slow  waves  its  wand  of  lead, 
And  ready  torpors  wrap  each  sinking  head. 

Stilled  is  the  stir  of  labor  and  of  life; 

Hushed  is  the  hum,  and  tranquilized  the  strife. 
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Man  is  at  rest,  with  all  liis  hopes  and  fears; 

The  young  forget  their  sports,  the  old  their  cares; 

The  grave  are  careless;  those  who  joy  or  weep 
All  rest  contented  on  the  arm  of  sleep. 

Sweet  is  the  pillowed  rest  of  beauty  now, 

And  slumber  smiles  upon  her  tranquil  brow; 

Her  bright  dreams  lead  her  to  the  moonlit  tide, 

Her  heart’s  own  partner  wandering  by  her  side; 

’Tis  summer’s  eve;  the  soft  gales  scarcely  rouse 
The  low-voiced  ripple  and  the  rustling  boughs;. 

And,  faint  and  far,  some  minstrel’s  melting  tone 
Breathes  to  her  heart  a music  like  its  own. 

When,  hark!  O,  horror!  what  a crash  is  there! 

What  shriek  is  that  which  fills  the  midnight  air  ? 

’Tis  fire!  ’tis  fire!  She  wakes  to  dream  no  more; 

The  hot  blast  rushes  through  the  blazing  door; 

The  dun  smoke  eddies  round;  and,  hark!  that  cry: 
“Help!  help!  Will  no  one  aid?  I die,  I die!” 

She  seeks  the  casement;  shuddering  at  its  height 
She  turns  again;  the  fierce  flames  mock  her  flight; 
Along  the  crackling  stairs  they  fiercely  play, 

And  roar,  exuJting,  as  they  seize  their  prey. 

“Help!  help!  Will  no  one  come?”  She  can  no  more, 
But,  pale  and  breathless,  sinks  upon  the  floor. 

Will  no  one  save  thee  ? Yes,  there  yet  is  one. 

Remains  to  save,  when  hope  itself  is  gone; 

When  all  have  fled,  when  all  but  he  would  fly, 

The  fireman  comes,  to  rescue  or  to  die. 

He  mounts  the  stair, — it  wavers  ’neath  his  tread; 

He  seeks  the  room,  flames  flashing  round  his  head; 

He  bursts  the  door;  he  lifts  her  prostrate  frame, 

And  turns  again  to  brave  the  raging  flame. 

The  fire-blast  smites  him  with  its  stifling  breath; 

The  falling  timbers  menace  him  with  death; 

The  sinking  floors  his  hurried  step  betray; 

And  ruin  crashes  round  his  desperate  way; 

Hot  smoke  obscures,  ten  thousand  cinders  rise, 

Yet  still  he  staggers  forward  with  his  prize; 

He  leaps  from  burning  stair  to  stair.  On!  on! 
Courage!  One  effort  more,  and  all  is  won! 

The  stair  is  passed, — the  blazing  hall  is  braved; 

Still  on!  yet  on!  once  more!  Thank  Heaven , she's 
saved! 


Robert  T.  Conrad. 
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HEZEKIAH  BEDOTT. 

{From  the  Widow  Bedott  Papers.) 

He  was  a wonderful  hand  to  moralize,  husband  was, 
’specially  after  he  begun  to  enjoy  poor  health.  He  made 
an  observation  once,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  poor 
turns,  that  I shall  never  forget  the  longest  day  I live. 
He  says  to  me,  one  winter  evenin’,  as  we  was  a settin’ 
by  the  fire  ; I was  a knittin’,  (I  was  always  a wonderful 
great  knitter,)  and  he  was  a smokin’,  (he  was  a master 
hand  to  smoke,  though  the  doctor  used  to  tell  him  he’d 
be  better  off  to  let  tobacker  alone ; when  he  was  well, 
used  to  take  his  pipe  and  smoke  a spell  after  he’d  got  the 
chores  done  up,  and  when  he  wa’n’t  well,  used  to  smoke 
the  biggest  part  o’  the  time.)  Well,  he  took  his  pipe  out 
o’  his  mouth,  and  turned  toward  me,  and  I knowed  some- 
thing was  cornin’,  for  he  had  a pertikkeler  way  of  lookin’ 
round  when  he  was  gwine  to  say  anything  oncommon. 
Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly,”  (my  name  was 
Prissilly  naturally,  but  he  most  ginerally  always  called 
me  Silly,  ’cause  ’twas  handier,  you  know.)  Well,  he  says 
to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly,”  and  he  looked  pretty  sollem.  I 
tell  you,  he  had  a sollem  countenance  naterally, — and 
after  he  got  to  be  deacon  ’twas  more  so,  but  since  he’d 
lost  his  health  he  looked  sollemer  than  ever,  and  certingly 
you  wouldent  wonder  at  it  if  you  knowed  how  much  he 
underwent.  He  was  troubled  with  a wonderful  pain  in 
his  chest,  and  amazin’  weakness  in  the  spine  of  his  back, 
besides  the  pleurissy  in  the  side,  and  having  the  ager  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  bein  broke  of  his  rest 
o’  nights,  ’cause  he  was  so  put  to’t  for  breath  when  he 
laid  down. 

Why,  it’s  an  onaccountable  fact,  that  when  that  man 
died  he  hadent  seen  a well  day  in  fifteen  year,  though 
when  he  was  married,  and  for  five  or  six  year  after,  I 
shouldent  desire  to  see  a ruggeder  man  than  what  he 
was.  But  the  time  I’m  speakin’  of  he’d  been  out  o’  health 
nigh  upon  ten  year,  and,  0 dear  sakes ! how  he  had  al- 
tered since  the  first  time  I ever  see  him  ! That  was  to  a 
quiltin’  to  Squire  Smith’s,  a spell  afore  Sally  was  mar- 
ried. 
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I’d  no  idee  then  that  Sal  Smith  was  a gwine  to  be 
married  to  Sam  Pendergrass.  She’d  ben  keepin’  com- 
pany with  Mose  Hewlitt  for  better’n  a year,  and  every- 
body said  that  was  a settled  thing,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
all  of  a sudding  she  up  and  took  Sam  Pendergrass.  Well 
that  was  the  first  time  I ever  see  my  husband,  and  if  any- 
body’d  a told  me  then  that  I should  ever  marry  him,  I 
should  a said — but,  lawful  sakes ! I most  forgot,  I was 
gwine  to  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me  that  evenin’,  and 
when  a body  begins  to  tell  a thing,  I believe  in  finishiu’ 
on’t  some  time  or  other.  Some  folks  have  a way  of 
talkin’  round  and  round  and  round  for  evermore,  and 
never  cornin’  to  the  pint.  Now  there’s  Miss  Jinkins, 
she  that  was  Poll  Bingham  afore  she  was  married,  she  is 
the  tejusest  indiwidooal  to  tell  a story  that  ever  I see  in 
all  my  born  days.  But  I was  gwine  to  tell  you  what 
husband  said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly;”  says  I, 
“ What  ?”  I dident  say  “ What  Hezekier  ?”  for  I dident 
like  his  name.  The  first  time  I ever  heard  it  I near  killed 
myself  a laffin’.  “Hezekier  Bedott;”  says  I.  “Well, 
I would  give  up  if  I had  such  a name but  then  you 
know  I had  no  more  idee  o’  marryin’  the  feller  than  you 
have  this  minit  o’  marryin’  the  governor.  I s’pose  you 
think  it’s  curus  we  should  ha’  named  our  oldest  son  Hez- 
ekier. Well,  we  done  it  to  please  father  and  mother  Be- 
dott ; it’s  father  Bedott’s  name,  and  he  and  mother  Be- 
dott both  used  to  think  that  names  had  ought  to  go  down 
from  gineration  to  gineration.  But  we  always  call  him 
Kier,  you  know.  Speakin  o’  Kier,  he  is  a blessin’,  ain’t 
he?  and  I ain’t  the  only  one  that  thinks  so,  1 guess. 
Now  don’t  you  never  tell  nobody  that  I said  so,  but  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I rather  guess  that  if  Kezier  Winkle 
thinks  she’s  a gwine  to  ketch  Kier  Bedott,  she’s  a leetle 
out  o’  her  reckonin’.  But  I was  gwine  to  tell  what  hus- 
band said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly I says,  says 
I,  “What?”  If  I dident  say  “what,”  when  he  said 
“ Silly,”  he’d  a kept  on  savin’  “ Silly  ” from  time  to 
eternity.  He  always  did,  because,  you  know,  he  wanted 
me  to  pay  pertikkeler  attention,  and  I ginerally  did ; no 
woman  was  ever  more  attentive  to  her  husband  than 
what  I was. 

Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly says  I,  “ What  ?” 
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though  I’d  no  idee  what  he  was  gwinc  to  say ; dident 
know  but  what  ’twas  something  about  his  sufferings, 
though  he  wa’n’t  apt  to  complain,  but  he  frequently  used 
to  remark  that  he  wouldent  wish  his  worst  enemy  to  suf- 
fer one  minnit  as  he  did  all  the  time,  but  that  can’t  be 
called  grumblin’;  think  it  can?  Why,  I’ve  seen  him  in 
situations  when  you’d  a thought  no  mortal  could  a 
helped  grumblin’,  but  lie  dident.  He  and  me  went  once 
in  the  dead  o’  winter  in  a one-hoss  shay  out  to  Boonville, 
to  see  a sister  o’  hisen.  You  know  the  snow  is  amazin’ 
deep  in  that  section  o’  the  kentry.  Well,  the  hoss  got 
stuck  in  one  o’  them  ’ere  flambergasted  snow-banks,  and 
there  we  sot,  onable  to  stir,  and  to  cap  all,  while  we  was 
a-sittin’  there  husband  was  took  with  a dretful  crick  in 
his  back.  Now  that  was  what  I call  a perdickerment, 
don’t  you?  Most  men  would  a swore,  but  husband 
dident.  He  only  said,  says  he,  “ Consarn  it !”  How  did 
we  get  out,  did  you  ask?  Why,  we  might  a been  sit- 
tin’  there  to  this  day,  fur  as  I know,  if  there  hadent  a 
happened  to  come  along  a mess  o’  men  in  a double  team, 
and  they  hysted  us  out. 

But  I was  gwine  to  tell  you  that  observation  o’  hisen. 
Says  he  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly.”  I could  see  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  (there  dident  happen  to  be  no  candle 
burnin’,  if  I don’t  disremember,  though  my  memory  is 
sometimes  ruther  forgetful,  but  I know  we  wa’n’t  apt  to 
burn  candles  ’ceptin’  when  we  had  company.)  I could 
see  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  his  mind  was  oncommonly 
sollemnized.  Says  he  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly I says  to 
him,  says  I,  “What?”  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “We’re 
all  poor  critters  /”  F.  M.  Whitch&r. 


BRUTUS  OYER  THE  DEAD  LUCRETIA. 

Would  you  know  why  I summoned  you  together? 
Ask  ye  what  brings  me  here  ? Behold  this  dagger, 
Clotted  with  gore.  Behold  that  frozen  corse! 

See  where  the  lost  Lucretia  sleeps  in  death! 

She  was  the  mark  and  model  of  the  time, 

The  mould  in  which  each  female  face  was  formed, 
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The  very  shrine  and  sacristy  of  virtue. 

Fairer  than  ever  was  a form  created 
By  youthful  fancy  when  the  blood  strays  wild, 

And  never-resting  thought  is  all  on  lire. 

The  worthiest  of  the  worthy!  Not  the  nymph 
Who  met  old  Numa  in  his  hallowed  walks, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear  her  strains  divine, 

Can  I conceive  beyond  her.  The  young  choir 
Of  vestal  virgins  bent  to  her.  ’Tis  wonderful, 

Amid  the  darnel,  hemlock,  and  base  weeds, 

Which  now  spring  rife  from  the  luxurious  compost 
Spread  o’er  the  realm,  how  this  sweet  lily  rose, — 

How,  from  the  shade  of  those  ill  neighboring  plants, 

Her  father  sheltered  her,  that  not  a leaf 
Was  blighted,  but,  arrayed  in  purest  grace, 

Bloomed  in  unsullied  beauty.  Such  perfections 
Might  have  called  back  the  torpid  breast  of  age 
To  long-forgotten  rapture;  such  a mind 
Might  have  abashed  the  boldest  libertine, 

And  turned  desire  to  reverential  love, 

And  holiest  affection.  0,  my  countrymen! 

You  all  can  witness  when  that  she  went  forth 
It  was  a holiday  in  Rome;  old  age 
Forgot  its  crutch,  labor  its  task, — all  ran, 

And  mothers,  turning  to  their  daughters,  cried 
“There,  there’s  Lucretia!”  Now,  look  ye,  where  she  lies! 
That  beauteous  flower,  that  innocent  sweet  rose, 

Torn  up  by  ruthless  violence, — gone!  gone!  gone! 

Say,  would  you  seek  instruction  ? would  ye  ask 
What  ye  should  do  ? Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls, 

Which  saw  his  poisoned  brother, — 

Ask  yon  deserted  street,  where  Tullia  drove 
O’er  her  dead  father’s  corse, — ’twill  cry,  Revenge! 

Ask  yonder  senate-house,  whose  stones  are  purple 
With  human  blood,  and  it  will  cry,  Revenge! 

Go  to  the  tomb  where  lies  his  murdered  wife, 

And  the  poor  queen,  who  loved  him  as  her  son, 

Their  unappeased  ghosts  will  shriek,  Revenge! 

The  temples  of  the  gods,  the  all-viewing  heavens, 

The  gods  themselves  shall  justify  the  cry, 

And  swell  the  general  sound,  Revenge!  Revenge! 

And  we  will  be  revenged,  my  countrymen! 

Brutus  shall  lead  you  on;  Brutus,  a name 
Which  will,  when  you’re  revenged,  be  dearer  to  him 
Than  all  the  noblest  titles  earth  can  boast. 

Brutus  your  king ? No,  fellow-citizens! 

If  mad  ambition  in  this  guilty  frame 

Had  strung  one  kingly  fibre, — yea,  but  one, — 

By  all  the  gods,  this  dagger  which  I hold 
Should  rip  it  out,  though  it  entwined  my  heart. 
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Now  take  the  body  up.  Bear  it  before  us 
To  Tarquin’s  palace;  there  we’ll  light  our  torches, 

And,  in  the  blazing  conflagration,  rear 
A pile  for  these  chaste  relics,  that  shall  send 
Her  soul  among  the  stars.  On  I Brutus  leads  you; 

On  to  the  Forum  I the  fool  shall  set  you  free. 

J.  H.  Paym . 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

The  snowflakes  are  falling  swiftly, 

The  children  are  wild  with  glee, 

As  they  dream  of  the  merry  pastime 
The  morrow’s  morn  will  see; 

And  faces  are  bright  in  their  youthful  glow 
As  they  watch  the  falling,  beautiful  snow. 

Within  that  pleasant  parlor, 

The  mother  alone  is  still, 

She  feels  not  the  snow  that  falls  without, 

But  her  throbbing  heart  is  chill, 

As  she  turns  away  from  the  fireside  glow 
To  look  abroad  on  the  beautiful  snow. 

God  help  those  eyes  despairing, 

That  gaze  at  the  snow-clad  earth; 

God  pity  the  mad  rebellion 
Which  in  that  heart  had  birth. 

The  children  are  gone,  and  a sound  of  woe 
Breaks  through  the  night  o’er  the  beautiful  snow. 

The  woman’s  face,  all  ghastly, 

Lies  pressed  to  the  window  pane, 

But  no  sound  of  human  anguish 
Escapes  her  lips  again; 

’Twas  the  cry  of  a woman’s  heart  crushed  low, 
Whose  hopes  lay  dead  ’neath  the  beautiful  snow. 

The  firelight  glanced  and  sparkled, 

In  contrast  to  her  gloom, — 

It  gilded  the  books  and  pictures, 

And  lit  up  the  cheerful  room, — 

While,  through  the  casement,  its  crimson  glow 
Threw  a band  of  light  on  the  beautiful  snow. 
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She  shrank  from  the  mocking  brightness, 

That  sought  to  win  her  there; 

Far  better  to  watch  the  snowflakes 
Than  gaze  at  a vacant  chair, — 

A chair  that  never  again  could  know 
A form  now  still  ’neatli  the  beautiful  snow. 

Many  a night-watch  had  he  known. 

And  many  a vigil  kept, 

While  the  snowflakes  fell  around  him, 

And  all  his  comrades  slept; 

For  his  heart  was  strong,  in  its  patriot  glow, 

As  he  gazed  abroad  at  the  beautiful  snow. 

He  too  had  watched  the  snowflakes, 

And  laughed  as  they  whirled  him  by, — 

Had  watched,  as  they  drifted  round  him, 

With  bright,  undaunted  eye; 

But  now  there  rests  not  a stone  to  show 
The  soldier’s  grave  ’neatli  the  beautiful  snow. 

The  mourner’s  eye  roved  sadly. 

In  search  of  the  vacant  chair, 

To  rest  in  loving  wonder 

On  a young  child  slumbering  there; 

And  she  caught  from  his  baby  lips  the  low 
Half  murmured  words,  “The  beautiful  snow!” 

With  a sudden,  passionate  yearning. 

She  caught  him  to  her  breast, 

And  smiled  in  the  eyes  that,  in  their  calm, 

Rebuked  her  own  unrest, — 

Eyes  that  had  caught  their  kindling  glow 

From  the  father  that  lay  ’neatli  the  beautiful  snow. 

Again  she  stood  at  the  casement, 

And  smiled  at  her  baby’s  glee, 

As  lie  turned  from  the  feathery  snowflakes 
Her  answering  smile  to  see, — 

Her  little  child,  that  never  could  know 
The  father  that  lay  ’neath  the  beautiful  snow. 

Ah!  many  a widowed  heart  doth  throb 
In  its  bitterness  alone, 

And  many  an  orphan’s  tears  still  fall 
Above  some  honored  stone. 

Fond  hearts  must  bleed,  and  tears  must  flow, 

For  the  loved  who  lie  ’neath  the  beautiful  snow. 

Caroline  Griswold* 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  REPRIEVE. 

Arranged  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sanders,  for  the  Union  Fifth  Reader , 

“I  thought,  Mr.  Allan,  when  I gave  my  Bennie  to  hia 
country,  that  not  a father  in  all  this  broad  land  made  so 
precious  a gift, — no,  not  one.  The  dear  boy  only  slept  a 
minute,  just  one  little  minute,  at  his  post;  I know  that 
was  all,  for  Bennie  never  dozed  over  a duty.  How 
prompt  and  reliable  he  was ! I know  he  only  fell  asleep 
one  little  second ; — he  was  so  young,  and  not  strong,  that 
boy  of  mine ! Why,  he  was  as  tall  as  I,  and  only  eight- 
een ! and  now  they  shoot  him  because  he  was  found  asleep 
when  doing  sentinel  duty.  Twenty-four  hours,  the  tele- 
gram said, — only  twenty-four  hours.  Where  is  Bennie 
now  ?” 

“We  will  hope,  with  his  heavenly  Father,”  said  Mr. 
Allan,  soothingly. 

“ Yes,  yes ; let  us  hope ; God  is  very  merciful ! 

“ 1 1 should  be  ashamed,  father,’  Bennie  said,  ‘ when  I 
am  a man,  to  think  I never  used  this  great  right  arm  ’ — 
and  he  held  it  out  so  proudly  before  me — 1 for  my  coun- 
try, when  it  needed  it.  Palsy  it  rather  than  keep  it  at 
the  plow.’ 

“ * Go,  then,  go,  my  boy,’  I said,  ‘ and  God  keep  you ! ’ 
God  has  kept  him,  I think,  Mr.  Allan !”  and  the  farmer 
repeated  these  last  words  slowly,  as  if,  in  spite  of  his 
reason,  his  heart  doubted  them. 

“ Like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  Mr.  Owen  ; doubt  it  not.’* 

Blossom  sat  near  them  listening,  with  blanched  cheek. 
She  had  not  shed  a tear.  Her  anxiety  had  been  so  con- 
cealed that  no  one  had  noticed  it.  She  had  occupied  her- 
self mechanically  in  the  household  cares.  Now  she  an- 
swered a gentle  tap  at  the  kitchen  door,  opening  it  to  re- 
ceive from  a neighbor’s  hand  a letter.  “ It  is  from  him,” 
was  all  she  said. 

It  was  like  a message  from  the  dead  ! Mr.  Owen  took 
the  letter,  but  could  not  break  the  envelope,  on  account  of 
his  trembling  fingers,  and  held  it  toward  Mr.  Allan,  with 
the  helplessness  of  a child. 

The  minister  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 
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“ Dear  Father  : — When  this  reaches  you  I shall  be 
in  eternity.  At  first,  it  seemed  awful  to  me ; but  I hare 
thought  about  it  so  much  now,  that  it  has  no  terror.  They 
say  they  will  not  bind  me,  nor  blind  me ; but  that  I may 
meet  my  death  like  a man.  I thought,  father,  it  might 
have  been  on  the  battle-field,  for  my  country,  and  that, 
when  I fell,  it  would  be  fighting  gloriously ; but  to  be 
shot  down  like  a dog  for  nearly  betraying  it, — to  die  for 
neglect  of  duty  ! 0,  father,  I wonder  the  very  thought 

does  not  kill  me ! But  I shall  not  disgrace  you.  I am 
going  to  write  you  all  about  it ; and  when  I am  gone, 
you  may  tell  my  comrades.  I can  not  now. 

“ You  know  I promised  Jemmie  Carr’s  mother,  I would 
look  after  her  boy;  and,  when  he  fell  sick,  I did  all  I 
could  for  him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered 
back  into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night,  I car- 
ried all  his  luggage,  besides  my  own,  on  our  march. 
Towards  night  we  went  in  on  double-quick,  and  though 
the  luggage  began  to  feel  very  heavy,  every  body  else  was 
tired  too ; and  as  for  Jemmie,  if  I had  not  lent  him  an  arm 
now  and  then,  he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way.  I 
was  all  tired  out  when  we  came  into  camp,  and  then  it 
was  Jemmie’s  turn  to  be  sentry,  and  I would  take  his 
place ; but  I was  too  tired,  father.  I could  not  have  kept 
awake  if  a gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head ; but  I did 
not  know  it  until — well,  until  it  was  too  late.” 

“God  be  thanked!”  interrupted  Mr.  Owen,  reverently. 
“ I knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep  carelessly  at 
his  post.” 

“ They  tell  me  to-day  that  I have  a short  reprieve,  given 
to  me  by  circumstances, — ‘time  to  write  to  you,’  our  good 
colonel  says.  Forgive  him,  father,  he  only  does  his  duty ; 
he  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could ; and  do  not  lay  my 
death  up  against  Jemmie.  The  poor  boy  is  broken- 
hearted, and  does  nothing  but  beg  and  entreat  them  to 
let  him  die  in  my  stead. 

“ I can’t  bear  to  think  of  mother  and  Blossom.  Com- 
fort them,  father ! Tell  them  I die  as  a brave  boy  should, 
and  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  me,  as  they  must  be  now.  God  help  me ; it  is  very 
hard  to  bear ! Good-by,  father ! God  seems  near  and 
dear  to  me ; not  at  all  as  if  he  wished  me  to  perish  for- 
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ever,  but  as  if  he  felt  sorry  for  his  poor,  sinful,  broken- 
hearted child,  and  would  take  me  to  he  with  him  and  my 
Saviour  in  a better, — better  life.” 

A deep  sigh  burst  from  Mr.  Owen’s  heart.  “Amen,” 
he  said  solemnly,  “Amen.” 

“ To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  1 shall  see  the  cows 
all  coming  home  from  pasture,  and  precious  little  Blos- 
som stand  on  the  back  stoop,  waiting  for  me  ; but  I shall 
never,  never  come  1 God  bless  you  all  I Forgive  your 
poor  Bennie.” 

Late  that  night  the  door  of  the  “back  stoop”  opened 
softly,  and  a little  figure  glided  out,  and  down  the  foot- 
path that  led  to  the  road  by  the  mill.  She  seemed  rather 
flying  than  walking,  turning  her  head  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  looking  only  now  and  then  to  Heaven,  and 
folding  her  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  Two  hours  later,  the 
same  young  girl  stood  at  the  Mill  Depot,  watching  the 
coming  of  the  night  train;  and  the  conductor,  as  he 
reached  down  to  lift  her  into  the  car,  wondered  at  the 
tear-stained  face  that  was  upturned  toward  the  dim  lan- 
tern he  held  in  his  hand.  A few  questions  and  ready 
answers  told  him  all;  and  no  father  could  have  cared 
more  cenderly  for  his  only  child,  than  he  for  our  little 
Blossom.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Washington,  to  ask 
President  Lincoln  for  her  brother’s  life.  She  had  stolen 
away,  leaving  only  a note  to  tell  her  where  and  why  she 
had  gone.  She  had  brought  Bennie’s  letter  with  her; 
no  good,  kind  heart,  like  the  President’s,  could  refuse  to 
be  melted  by  it.  The  next  morning  they  reached  New 
York,  and  the  conductor  hurried  her  on  to  Washington. 
Every  minute,  now,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her 
brother’s  life.  And  so,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  Blos- 
som reached  the  Capital,  and  hastened  immediately  to 
the  White  House. 

The  President  had  but  just  seated  himself  to  his  morn- 
ing’s task,  of  overlooking  and  signing  important  papers, 
when,  without  one  word  of  announcement,  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  Blossom,  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded 
hands,  stood  before  him. 

“ Well,  my  child,”  he  said,  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful 
tones,  “ what  do  you  want,  so  bright  and  early  in  tho 
moaning  ?” 
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“ Bennie’s  life,  please,  sir,”  faltered  Blossom. 

“ Bennie  ? Who  is  Bennie  ?” 

“My  brother,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot  him  for 
sleeping  at  his  post.” 

“ Oh,  yes ;”  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the  par 
pers  before  him.  “ I remember.  It  was  a fatal  sleep. 
You  see,  child,  it  was  at  a time  of  special  danger.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  might  have  been  lost  for  his  culpable  negli- 
gence.” 

“ So  my  father  said,”  replied  Blossom,  gravely,  “ but 
poor  Bennie  was  so  tired,  sir,  and  Jemmie  so  weak.  He 
did  the  work  of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  J emmie’s  night,  not 
his ; but  Jemmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought 
about  himself,  that  he  was  tired  too.” 

“ What  is  this  you  say,  child  ? Come  here ; I do  not 
understand,”  and  the  kind  man  caught  eagerly,  as  ever, 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a justification  of  an  offence. 

Blossom  went  to  him  ; he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  turned  up  the  pale,  anxious  face  towards 
his.  How  tall  he  seemed ! and  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  too.  A dim  thought  of  this  kind  passed 
for  a moment  through  Blossom’s  mind ; but  she  told  her 
simple  and  straightforward  story,  and  handed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln Bennie’s  letter  to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully ; then,  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a 
few  hasty  lines,  and  rang  his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given : “ Send  this  dispatch 
at  once.”' 

The  President  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  said,  “ Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours,  who  could 
approve  his  country’s  sentence,  even  when  it  took  the  life 
of  a child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  the  life 
far  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait  until 
to-morrow ; Bennie  will  need  a change  after  he  has  so 
bravely  faced  death;  he  shall  go  with  you.” 

“ God  bless  you,  sir,”  said  Blossom ; and  who  shall 
doubt  that  God  heard  and  registered  the  request? 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  soldier  came 
to  the  White  House  with  his  little  sister.  He  was  called 
into  the  President’s  private  room,  and  a strap  fastened 
upon  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said:  “ The  sol- 
dier "'hat  could  carry  a sick  comrade’s  baggage,  and  die 
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for  the  act  so  uncomplainingly,  deserves  well  of  his  coun- 
try. ” Then  Bennie  and  Blossom  took  their  way  to  their 
Green  Mountain  home.  A crowd  gathered  at  the  Mill 
Depot  to  welcome  them  back;  and,  as  farmer  Owen’s 
hand  grasped  that  of  his  boy,  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  fervently:  “The  Lord 
be  praised  /” 


THE  COMET. 

Among  professors  of  astronomy, 

Adepts  in  the  celestial  economy, 

The  name  of  Herscliel’s  very  often  cited; 

And  justly  so,  for  lie  is  hand  in  glove 
With  every  bright  intelligence  above; 

Indeed,  it  was  his  custom  so  to  stop, 

Watching  the  stars,  upon  the  house’s  top, 

That  once  upon  a time  he  got  benighted. 

In  his  observatory  thus  coquetting, 

With  Venus  or  with  Juno  gone  astray, 

All  sublunary  matters  quite  forgetting 
In  his  flirtations  with  the  winking  stars, 

Acting  the  spy,  it  might  be,  upon  Mars, — 

A new  Andre; 

Or,  like  a Tom  of  Coventry,  sly  peeping 
At  Dian  sleeping; 

Or  ogling  through  his  glass 
Some  heavenly  lass, 

Tripping  with  pails  along  the  Milky  way; 

Or  looking  at  that  wain  of  Charles,  the  Martyr’s. 
Thus  was  he  sitting,  watchman  of  the  sky, 

When  lo!  a something  with  a tail  of  flame 
Made  him  exclaim, 

• 11  My  stars!” — he  always  puts  that  stress  on  my, — 

“My  stars  and  garters! 

“A  comet,  sure  as  I’m  alive! 

A noble  one  as  I should  wish  to  view; 

It  can’t  be  Halley’s  though,  that  is  not  due 
Till  eighteen  thirty-five. 

Magnificent!  How  fine  his  fiery  trail! 

Zounds!  ’tis  a pity,  though,  he  comes  unsought, 
Unasked,  unreckoned, — in  no  human  thought; 

He  ought — he  ought — he  ought 
To  have  been  caught 
With  scientific  salt  upon  his  tail. 
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“ I looked  no  more  for  it,  I do  declare. 

Than  tlie  Great  Bear! 

As  sure  as  Tycho  Bralie  is  dead, 

It  really  entered  in  my  head 
No  more  than  Berenice’s  hair!” 

Thus  musing,  heaven’s  grand  inquisitor 
Sat  gazing  on  the  uninvited  visitor, 

Till  John,  the  serving  man,  came  to  the  upper 
Regions,  with  “Please  your  honor,  come  to  supper.” 

4 1 Supper!  good  John,  to-niglit  I shall  not  sup, 
Except  on  that  phenomenon, — look  up.” 

“Not  sup!”  cried  John,  thinking  with  consternation. 
That  supping  on  a star  must  be  star-v ation, 

Or  even  to  batten 

On  ignesfatui  would  never  fatten. 

His  visage  seemed  to  say,  “that  very  odd  is,” 

But  still  his  master  the  same  tune  ran  on, 

“ I can’t  come  down;  go  to  the  parlor,  John, 

And  say  I’m  supping  with  the  heavenly  bodies.” 

“The  heavenly  bodies!”  echoed  John,  “aheml” 

His  mind  still  full  of  famishing  alarms, 

“Zounds!  if  your  honor  sups  with  them, 

In  helping,  somebody  must  make  long  arms.” 

He  thought  his  master’s  stomach  was  in  danger. 

But  still  in  the  same  tone  replied  the  knight, 

“ Go  dowu,  John,  go,  I have  no  appetite; 

Say  I’m  engaged  with  a celestial  stranger.” 

Quoth  John,  not  much  au  fait  in  such  affairs, 

“ Wouldn’t  the  stranger  take  a bit  down  stairs?” 

“No,”  said  the  master,  smiling,  and  no  wonder, 

At  such  a blunder, 

“ The  stranger  is  not  quite  the  thing  you  think; 

He  wants  no  meat  or  drink; 

And  one  may  doubt  quite  reasonably  whether 
He  has  a mouth, 

Seeing  his  head  and  tail  are  joined  together. 

Behold  him!  there  he  is,  John,  in  the  south.” 

John  looked  up  with  his  portentous  eyes, 

Each  rolling  like  a marble  in  its  socket; 

At  last  the  fiery  tadpole  spies, 

And,  full  of  Vauxhall  reminiscence,  cries, 

“A  rare  good  rocket!” 

“ A what?  A rocket,  John!  Far  from  it! 

What  you  behold,  John,  is  a comet; 

One  of  those  most  eccentric  things 
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That  in  all  ages 
Have  puzzled  sages 
And  frightened  kings; 

With  fear  of  change,  that  flaming  meteor,  John, 
Perplexes  sovereigns  throughout  its  range.” 

“ Do  he  ?”  cried  John; 

“ Well,  let  him  flare  on, 

I haven’t  got  no  sovereigns  to  change!” 

Thomas  Hood. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Fve  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I’ve  sat  beneath  the  tree, 

Upon  the  school-house  play-ground,  that  sheltered  you  and  me; 

But  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom;  and  few  were  left  to 
know, 

Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  twenty  year's  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom;  bare-footed  boys  at  play 

Were  sporting,  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just  as  gay. 

But  the  “master  ” sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated  o’er  with 
snow, 

Afforded  us  a sliding-place,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  old  school-house  is  altered  now;  the  benches  are  replaced 

By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  penknives  once  defaced; 

But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings  to  and 
fro; 

Its  music’s  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  ’twas  twenty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that  same  old 
tree; 

I have  forgot  the  name  just  now, — you’ve  played  the  same 
with  me, 

On  that  same  spot;  ’twas  played  with  knives,  by  throwing  so 
and  so; 

The  loser  had  a task’ to  do, — there,  twenty  years  ago. 

The  river’s  running  just  as  still;  the  willows  on  its  side 

Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom;  the  stream  appears  less  wide; 

But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now,  where  once  we  played 
the  beau, 

And  swung  our  sweethearts, — pretty  girls, — just  twenty  years 
ago. 
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The  spring  that  bubbled  ’neath  the  hill,  close  by  the  spreading 
beech, 

Is  very  low, — ’twas  then  so  high  that  we  could  scarcely  reach; 
And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a drink,  dear  Tom,  I started  so, 

To  see  how  sadly  I am  changed,  since  twenty  years  ago. 

Near  by  that  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I cut  your  name, 
Your  sweetheart’s  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and  you  did  mine  the 
same; 

Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark,  ’twas  dying  sure 
but  slow, 

Just  as  she  died,  whose  name  you  cut,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  to  my  eyes; 

I thought  of  her  I loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties; 

I visited  the  old  church-yard,  and  took  some  flowers  to  strow 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  cliurch-yard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath  the  sea; 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me: 

And  when'our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 

I hope  they’ll  lay  us  where  we  played,  just  twenty  years  ago. 


GOING  OUT  AND  COMING  IN. 

Going  out  to  fame  and  triumph, 

Going  out  to  love  and  light, 

Coming  in  to  pain  and  sorrow, 

Coming  in  to  gloom  and  night. 

Going  out  with  joy  and  gladness, 
Coming  in  with  woe  and  sin; 

Ceaseless  streams  of  restless  pilgrims 
Going  out  and  coming  in. 

Through  the  portals  of  the  homestead, 
From  beneath  the  blooming  vine, 

To  the  trumpet  tones  of  glory, 

Where  the  bays  and  laurels  twine; 

From  the  loving  home  caresses 
To  the  chill  voice  of  the  world, 

Going  out  with  gallant  canvass 
To  the  summer  breeze  unfurled. 

Coming  back  all  worn  and  weary, 
Weary  with  the  world’s  cold  breath; 

Coming  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 
Coming  in  to  age  and  death; 
y* 
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Weary  of  all  empty  flattery, 

Weary  of  all  ceaseless  din, 

Weary  of  its  heartless  sneering; 

Coming  from  the  bleak  world  in. 

Going  out  with  hopes  of  glory, 

Coming  in  with  sorrow  dark; 

Going  out  with  sails  all  flying, 

Coming  in  with  mastless  barque; 

Restless  stream  of  pilgrims,  striving, 

Wreaths  of  fame  or  love  to  win; 

From  the  doorways  of  the  homesteads 
Going  out  and  coming  in. 

Mollie  E.  Moore. 


THE  LEPER 

Day  was  breaking, 

When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.  The  incense  lamp 
Burned  with  a struggling  light,  and  a low  chant 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof, 

Like  an  articulate  wail;  and  there,  alone, 

Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 

The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up, 

Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper’s  garb, 

And  with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a loathsome  covering,  stood  still, 

Waiting  to  hear  his  doom  : — 

“Depart!  depart,  0 child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God  I 
For  he  has  smote  tliee  with  his  chastening  rod, 

And  to  the  desert  wild, 

From  all  thou  lov’st,  away  thy  feet  must  flee, 

That  from  thy  plague  his  people  may  be  free. 

“Depart!  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more; 

Nor  set  tliy  foot  a human  threshold  o’er; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 
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“ Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a human  dwelling  glide; 

Nor  rest  tliee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide; 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink, 

By  desert  well,  or  river’s  grassy  brink. 

“ And  pass  not  thou  between 
The  weary  traveller  and  the  cooling  breeze; 

And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 
Where  human  tracks  are  seen; 

Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browse tli  on  the  plain; 

Nor  pluck  the  standing  corn,  or  yellow  grain. 

“ And  now  depart!  and  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim, 

Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  him 
Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men, 

Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod; — 

Depart,  O leper!  and  forget  not  God.” 

And  he  went  forth  alone.  Not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
W'as  woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.  Yea,  he  went  his  way, — 

Sick,  and  heart-broken,  and  alone, — to  die! 

For  God  had  cursed  the  leper. 

It  was  noon, 

And  Ilelon  knelt  beside  a stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow, 

Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips, 

Praying  he  might  be  so  blest, — to  die! 

Footsteps  approached,  and  with  no  strength  to  fie©, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip, 

Crying,  “Unclean!  unclean!”  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face, 

He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 

Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o’er 
The  leper’s  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name, 

“ Helon!”  The  voice  was  like  the  master-tone 
Of  a rich  instrument, — most  strangely  sweet; 

And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 

And  for  a moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a restoring  thrill. 

“ Helon,  arise!”  And  he  forgot  his  curse, 

And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 

Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon’ s eye, 
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As  he  beheld  the  Stranger.  He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a lofty  lineage  wore; 

No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword  or  spear;  yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 

A kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips, 

The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair. 

His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn; 

His  statue  modelled  with  a perfect  grace; 

His  countenance,  the  impress  of  a God 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a child; 

His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon ; his  hair,  unshorn, 

Fell  to  his  shoulders;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fulness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 

He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile, 

As  if  his  heart  was  moved;  and  stooping  down, 

He  took  a little  water  in  his  hand 

And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  “Be  clean!” 

And  lo!  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins, 

And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant’s  stole. 

His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  lie  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 

if.  P.  Willis . 


PLEADING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

May  it  please  the  Court, — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : 
You  sit  in  that  box  as  the  great  reservoir  of  Roman  liber- 
ty,- Spartan  fame,  and  Grecian  polytheism.  You  are  to 
swing  the  great  flail  of  justice  and  electricity  over  this 
immense  community,  in  hydraulic  majesty,  and  conjugal 
superfluity.  You  are  the  great  triumphal  arch  on  which 
evaporates  the  even  scales  of  justice  and  numerical  com- 
putation. You  are  to  ascend  the  deep  arcana  of  nature, 
and  dispose  of  my  client  with  equiponderating  concatena- 
tion, in  reference  to  his  future  velocity  and  reverberating 
momentum.  Such  is  your  sedative  and  stimulating  char- 
acter. My  client  is  only  a man  of  domestic  eccentricity 
and  matrimonial  configuration,  not  permitted,  as  you  are, 
gentlemen,  to  walk  in  the  primeval  and  lowest  vales  of 
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society,  but  he  has  to  endure  the  red-hot  sun  of  ths  uni- 
verse, on  the  heights  of  nobility  and  feudal  eminence. 
He  has  a beautiful  wife  of  horticultural  propensities,  that 
hen-pecks  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  soothing  and 
bewitching  verbosity,  that  makes  the  nectar  of  his  pan- 
demonium as  cool  as  Tartarus. 

He  has  a family  of  domestic  children,  that  gathers 
around  the  fireplace  of  his  peaceful  homicide  in  tumulti- 
tudinous  consanguinity,  and  cry  with  screaming  and  re- 
bounding pertinacity  for  bread,  butter,  and  molasses. 
Such  is  the  glowing  and  overwhelming  character  and  de- 
feasance of  my  client,-  who  stands  convicted  before  this 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  lex  non  scripta , by  the 
persecuting  pettifogger  of  this  court,  who  is  as  much  ex- 
terior to  me  as  I am  interior  to  the  judge,  and  you, — gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury. 

This  Borax  of  the  law  here  has  brought  witnesses  into 
this  court,  who  swear  that  my  client  has  stolen  a firkin 
of  butter.  Now,  I say  every  one  of  them  swore  to  a lie, 
and  the  truth  is  concentrated  within  them.  But  if  it  is 
so,  I justify  the  act  on  the  ground  that  the  butter  was 
necessary  for  a public  good,  to  tune  his  family  into  har- 
monious discord.  But  I take  no  other  mountainous  and 
absquatulated  grounds  on  this  trial,  and  move  that  a 
quash  be  laid  upon  this  indictment. 

Now  I will  prove  this  by  a learned  expectoration  of 
the  principle  of  the  law.  Now  butter  is  made  of  grass, 
and  it  is  laid  down  by  St.  Peter  Pindar,  in  his  principle 
of  subterraneous  law,  that  grass  is  couchant  and  levant, 
which  in  our  obicular  tongue,  means  that  grass  is  of  a 
mild  and  free  nature ; consequently  my  client  had  a right 
to  grass  and  butter  both. 

To  prove  my  second  great  principle,  “ let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a candid  world.”  Now  butter  is  grease,  and 
Greece  is  a foreign  country,  situated  in  the  emaciated  re- 
gions of  Liberia  and  California  ; consequently  my  client 
caunot  be  tried  in  this  horizon,  and  is  out  of  the  benedic- 
tion of  this  court.  I will  now  bring  forward  the  ultima- 
tum respondentia , and  cap  the  great  climax  of  logic,  by 
quoting  an  inconceivable  principle  of  law,  as  laid  down 
in  Latin,  by  Pothier,  Hudibras,  Blackstone,  Hannibal, 
and  Sangrado.  It  is  thus : Eaec  hoc  morus  multicaulis, 
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a mensa  et  thoro,  ruta  baga  centum.  Which  means,  in 
English,  that  ninety-nine  men  are  guilty,  where  one  is 
innocent. 

Now,  it  is  your  duty  to  convict  ninety-nine  men  first; 
then  you  come  to  my  client,  who  is  innocent  and  acquit- 
ted according  to  law.  If  these  great  principles  shall  be 
duly  depreciated  in  this  court,  then  the  great  North  pole 
of  liberty,  that  has  stood  so  many  years  in  pneumatic 
tallness,  shading  these  publican  regions  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  will  stand  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, the  pirates  of  the  hyperborean  seas,  and  the  maraud- 
ers of  the  Aurora  Blivarl  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
if  you  convict  my  client,  his  children  will  be  doomed  to 
pine  away  in  a state  of  hopeless  matrimony;  and  his 
beautiful  wife  will  stand  lone  and  delighted,  like  a dried 
up  mullen-stalk  in  a sheep-pasture. 


UNDER  THE  LAMPLIGHT. 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come, 
Figures,  one,  two,  three; 

A restless  mass  moves  on  and  on, 

Like  waves  on  a stormy  sea. 

Lovers  wooing, 

Billing  and  cooing, 

Heedless  of  the  warning  old, — 
Somewhere  in  uncouth  rhyme  told, — 
That  old  Time,  Love’s  enemy, 

Makes  the  warmest  heart  grow  cold. 
See  how  fond  the  maiden  leaneth 
On  that  strong  encircling  arm, 
While  her  timid  heart  is  beating 
Near  that  other  heart  so  warm; 
Downcast  are  her  modest  glances, 
Filled  her  heart  with  pleasant  fancies. 
Clasp  her,  lover! — clasp  her  closer,— 
Time  the  winner,  thou  the  loser  1 
He  will  steal 

From  her  sparkling  eye  its  brightness; 
From  her  stepjts  native  lightness; 

Or,  perchance, 

Ere  another  year  has  fled, 

Thou  may’st  see  her  pale  and  dead. 
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Trusting  maiden, 

Heart  love-laden, 

Thou  may’st  learn 

That  the  lip  which  breathed  so  softly 
Told  to  thee  a honeyed  lie; 

That  the  heart  now  beating  near  thee 
Gave  to  thee  no  fond  return, — 

Learn — and  die! 

Under  the  lamp-light,  watch  them  come, 

Figures,  one,  two,  three; 

The  moon  is  up,  the  stars  are  out, 

And  hurrying  crowds  I see, — 

Some  with  sorrow, 

Of  the  morrow 
Thinking  bitterly; 

Why  grief  borrow  ? 

Some  that  morrow 
Ne’er  shall  live  to  see. 

Which  of  all  this  crowd  shall  God 
Summon  to  his  court  to-night  ? 

Which  of  these  many  feet  have  trod 
These  streets  their  last  ? Who  first  shall  press 

The  floor  that  shines  with  diamonds  bright  ? 

To  whom  of  all  this  throng  shall  fall 
The  bitter  lot 

To  hear  the  righteous  Judge  pronounce: 

“Depart  ye  cursed, — I know  ye  not!” 

O,  startling  question! — who  t 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come, 

Faces  fair  to  see, — 

Some  that  pierce  your  very  soul 
With  thrilling  intensity: 

Cold  and  ragged, 

Lean  and  haggard, — 

God!  what  misery! 

See  them  watch  yon  rich  brocade, 

By  their  toiling  fingers  made, 

With  the  eyes  of  poverty. 

Does  the  tempter  whisper  now: 

“Such  may  be  thine  own!” — but  howt 
Sell  thy  woman’s  virtue,  wretch, 

And  the  price  that  it  will  fetch 
Is  a silken  robe  as  fine, — 

Gems  that  glitter, — hearts  that  shine, — 

But  pause,  reflect! 

Ere  the  storm  shall  o’er  thee  roll, — 

Ere  thy  sin  spurns  all  control, — 

Though  with  jewels  bright  bedecked,  , 
Thou  wilt  lose  thy  self-respect; 
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All  tlie  good  will  spurn  thy  touch, 
As  if  ’twere  an  adder’s  sting, 

And  the  price  that  it  will  bring 
Is  a ruined  soul ! 

God  protect  thee, — keep  thee  right, 
Lonely  wanderer  of  the  night! 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come, — 
Youth  with  spirits  light; 

His  handsome  face  I’m  sure  doth  make 
Some  quiet  household  bright. 

Yet  where  shall  this  lover, 

This  son,  this  brother, 

Hide  his  head  to-night  ? 

Where  the  bubbles  swim 
On  the  wine-cup’s  brim; 

Where  the  song  rings  out 
Till  the  moon  grows  dim; 

Where  congregate  the  knave  and  fool 
To  graduate  in  vice’s  school. 

Oh!  turn  back,  youth! 

Thy  mother’s  prayer 
Rings  in  thy  ear, 

Let  sinners  not 
Entice  thee  there. 

Ujider  the  lamplight,  watch  them  come, 
The  gay,  the  blithe,  the  free; 

And  some  with  a look  of  anguished  pain 
’Twould  break  your  heart  to  see. 

Some  from  a marriage, 

Altar  and  priest; 

Some  from  a death-bed, 

Some  from  a feast; 

Some  from  a den  of  crime,  and  some 
Hurrying  on  to  a happy  home; 

Some  bowed  down  with  age  and  woe, 
Praying  meekly  as  they  go; 

Others, — whose  friends  and  honor  are  gone, 
To  sleep  all  night  on  the  pavement  stone; 
And  losing  all  but  shame  and  pride, 

Be  found  in  the  morning,  a suicide. 

Rapidly  moves  the  gliding  throng, — 

List  the  laughter,  jest,  and  song; 

Poverty  treads 
On  the  heels  of  wealth; 

Loathsome  disease 
Near  robust  health. 

Grief  bows  down 
Its  weary  head; 
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Crime  skulks  on 
With  a cat-like  tread. 

Youth  and  beauty,  age  and  pain, 

Vice  aud  virtue,  form  the  train; 

Misery,  happiness,  side  by  side; 

Those  who  had  best  in  childhood  died, 

Close  to  the  good; — on  they  go, 

Some  to  joy,  and  some  to  woe, 

Under  the  lamplight,  watch  them  glide, — 

On,  like  the  waves  of  a swelling  sea, 

On,  on,  on  to  Eternity. 

Annie  B.  Blount. 


THE  SAILOR’S  FUNERAL. 

The  ship’s  bell  tolled,  and  slowly  o’er  the  deck 
Came  forth  the  summoned  crew.  Bold,  hardy  men, 
Far  from  their  native  skies,  stood  silent  there, 

With  melancholy  brow.  From  a low  cloud 
That  o’er  the  horizon  hovered,  came  the  threat 
Of  distant  muttered  thunder.  Broken  waves 
Heaved  up  their  sharp  white  helmets  o’er  the  expanse 
Of  ocean,  which  in  brooding  stillness  lay, 

Like  some  vindictive  king,  who  meditates 
On  hoarded  wrongs,  or  wakes  the  wrathful  war. 

The  ship’s  bell  tolled,  and  lo!  a youthful  form, 
Which  oft  had  boldly  dared  the  slippery  shrouds 
At  midnight’s  watch,  was  as  a burden  laid 
Down  at  his  comrades’  feet.  Mournful  they  gazed 
Upon  his  sunken  cheek,  and  some  there  were 
Who  in  that  bitter  hour  remembered  well 
The  parting  blessing  of  his  hoary  sire, 

And  the  big  tears  that  o’er  his  mother’s  cheek 
Went  coursing  down,  when  his  beloved  voice 
Breathed  its  farewell.  But  one  who  nearest  stood 
To  that  pale  shrouded  corse,  remembered  more : 

Of  a white  cottage,  with  its  shaven  lawn 
And  blossomed  hedge,  and  of  a fair-haired  girl 
Who,  at  her  lattice  veiled  with  woodbine,  watched 
His  last,  far  step,  and  then  turned  back  to  weep. 

And  close  that  comrade,  in  his  faithful  breast 
Hid  a bright  chestnut  lock,  which  the  dead  youth 
Had  severed  with  a cold  and  trembling  hand, 

In  life’s  extremity,  and  bade  him  bear, 

With  broken  words  of  love’s  last  eloquence, 

To  his  blest  Mary.  Now  that  chosen  friend 
Bowed  low  his  sun-bronzed  face,  and  like  a child. 
Sobbed  in  deep  sorrow. 
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But  there  came  a tone, 

Clear  as  the  breaking  morn  o’er  stormy  seas, 

“I am  the  resurrection .”  Every  heart 
Suppressed  its  grief,  and  every  eye  was  raised. 

There  stood  the  chaplain,  his  uncovered  brow 
Unmarked  by  earthly  passion,  while  his  voice, 

Rich  as  the  balm  from  plants  of  Paradise, 

Poured  the  Eternal’s  message  o’er  the  souls 
Of  dying  men.  It  was  a holy  hour; 

There  lay  the  wreck  of  youthful  beauty,  here 
Bent  mourning  manhood,  while  supporting  Faith 
Cast  her  strong  anchor  ’neath  the  troubled  wave. 

There  was  a plunge!  The  riven  sea  complained, — 
Death  from  her  briny  bosom  took  his  own. 

The  awful  fountains  of  the  deep  did  lift 
Their  subterranean  portals,  and  he  went 
Down  to  the  floor  of  ocean,  ’mid  the  beds 
Of  brave  and  beautiful  ones.  Yet  to  my  soul, 

In  all  the  funeral  pomp,  the  guise  of  woe, 

The  monumental  grandeur,  with  which  earth 
Indulgeth  her  dead  sons,  was  nought  so  sad, 

Sublime,  or  sorrowful,  as  the  mute  sea 
Opening  her  mouth  to  whelm  that  sailor  youth. 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 


FOES  UNITED  IN  DEATH. 

There  was  no  fierceness  in  the  eyes  of  those  men  now, 
as  they  sat  face  to  face  on  the  bank  of  the  stream ; the 
strife  and  the  anger  had  all  gone  now,  and  they  sat  still, 
— dying  men,  who  but  a few  hours  before  had  been  deadly 
foes, — sat  still  and  looked  at  each  other.  At  last  one  of 
them  spoke:  “We  haven’t  either  of  us  a chance  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  I judge.” 

“ No,”  said  the  other,  with  a little  mixture  of  sadness 
and  recklessness,  “ you  did  that  last  job  of  yours  well, 
as  that  bears  witness,”  and  he  pointed  to  a wound  a little 
above  the  heart,  from  which  the  life  blood  was  slowly 
oozing. 

“Not  better  than  you  did  yours,”  answered  the  other, 
with  a grim  smile,  and  he  pointed  to  a wound  a little 
higher  up,  larger  and  more  ragged, — a deadly  one.  And 
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then  the  two  men  gazed  upon  each  other  again  in  the 
dim  light;  for  the  moon  had  come  over  the  hills  now, 
and  stood  among  the  stars  like  a pearl  of  great  price. 
And  as  they  looked  a soft  feeling  stole  over  the  heart  of 
each  toward  his  fallen  foe, — a feeling  of  pity  for  the 
strong  manly  life  laid  low, — a feeling  of  regret  for  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  war  which  made  each  man  the 
slayer  of  the  other;  and  at  last  one  spoke:  “ There  are 
some  folks  in  the  world  that’ll  feel  worse  when  you  are 
gone  out  of  it.” 

A spasm  of  pain  was  on  the  bronzed,  ghastly  features. 
“Yes,”  said  the  man,  in  husky  tones,  “there’s  one  wo- 
man with  a boy  and  girl,  away  up  among  the  New 
Hampshire  mountains,  that  it  will  well  nigh  kill  to  hear 
of  this ;”  and  the  man  groaned  out  in  bitter  anguish,  “ O 
God,  have  pity  on  my  wife  and  children !” 

And  the  other  drew  closer  to  him : “ And  away  down 
among  the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia,  there’s  a woman  and 
a little  girl  whose  hearts  will  break  when  they  hear  what 
this  day  has  done  ;”  and  then  the  cry  wrung  itself  sharply 
out  of  his  heart,  “ 0 God,  have  pity  upon  them !” 

And  from  that  moment  the  Northerner  and  the  Southern- 
er ceased  to  be  foes.  The  thought  of  those  distant  homes 
on  which  the  anguish  was  to  fall,  drew  them  closer  to- 
gether in  that  last  hour,  and  the  two  men  wept  like  little 
children. 

And  at  last  the  Northerner  spoke,  talking  more  to  him- 
self than  to  any  one  else,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the 
other  was  listening  greedily  to  every  word : — 

“ She  used  to  come, — my  little  girl,  bless  her  heart ! — 
every  night  to  meet  me  when  I came  home  from  the 
fields ; and  she  would  stand  under  the  great  plum  tree, 
that’s  just  beyond  the  back  door  at  home,  with  the  sun- 
light making  yellow  brown  in  her  golden  curls,  and  the 
laugh  dancing  in  her  eyes  when  she  heard  the  click  of 
the  gate, — I see  her  now, — and  I’d  take  her  in  my  arms, 
and  she’d  put  up  her  little  red  lips  for  a kiss ; but  my 
little  darling  will  never  watch  under  the  old  plum  tree  by 
the  well,  for  her  father,  again.  I shall  never  hear  the 
cry  of  joy  as  she  catches  a glimpse  of  me  at  the  gate.  I 
shall  never  see  her  little  feet  running  over  the  grass  to 
spring  into  my  arms  again !” 
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“And  then,”  said  the  Southerner,  “there’s  a little 
brown-eyed,  brown-haired  girl,  that  used  to  watch  in  the 
cool  afternoons  for  her  father,  when  he  rode  in  from  his 
visit  to  the  plantations.  I can  see  her  sweet  little  face 
shining*  out  now,  from  the  roses  that  covered  the  pillars, 
and  hear  her  shout  of  joy  as  I bounded  from  my  horse, 
and  chased  the  little  flying  feet  up  and  down  the  veran- 
dah again.” 

And  the  Northerner  drew  near  to  the  Southerner,  and 
spoke  now  in  a husky  whisper,  for  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
men  were  glazing  fast,  “We  have  fought  here,  like  men, 
together.  We  are  going  before  God  in  a little  while. 
Let  us  forgive  each  other.” 

The  Southerner  tried  to  speak,  but  the  sound  died 
away  in  a murmur  from  his  white  lips ; but  he  took  the 
hand  of  his  fallen  foe,  and  his  stiffening  fingers  closed 
over  it,  and  his  last  look  was  a smile  of  forgiveness  and 
peace  When  the  next  morning’s  sun  walked  up  the 
gray  stairs  of  the  dawn,  it  looked  down  and  saw  the  two 
foes  lying  dead,  with  their  hands  clasped  in  each  other, 
by  the  stream  which  ran  close  to  the  battle-field.  And 
the  little  girl  with  golden  hair,  that  watched  under  the 
plum  tree  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
little  girl  with  bright  brown  hair,  that  waited  by  the 
roses  among  the  green  fields  of  Georgia,  were  fatherless , 


THE  JESTER  CONDEMNED. 

One  of  the  kings  of  Scanderoon, 

A royal  jester 

Had  in  his  train,  a gross  buffoon, 

Who  used  to  pester 
The  court  with  tricks  inopportune, 
Venting  on  the  highest  folks  his 
Scurvy  pleasantries  and  hoaxes. 

It  needs  some  sense  to  play  the  fool, 
Which  wholesome  rule 
Occurred  not  to  our  jackanapes, 

Who  consequently  found  his  freaks 
Lead  to  innumerable  scrapes, 

And  quite  as  many  kicks  and  tweaks, 
Which  only  seemed  to  make  him  faster 
Try  the  patience  of  his  master. 
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Some  sin,  at  last,  beyond  all  measure, 

Incurred  the  desperate  displeasure 
Of  his  serene  and  raging  Highness; 

Whether  he  twitched  his  most  revered 
And  sacred  beard, 

Or  had  intruded  on  the  shyness 
Of  the  seraglio,  or  let  fly 
An  epigram  at  royalty, 

Hone  knows: — his  sin  was  an  occult  one; 

But  record  tells  us  that  the  Sultan, 

Meaning  to  terrify  the  knave, 

Exclaimed,  “ ’Tis  time  to  stop  that  breath; 

Thy  doom  is  sealed; — presumptuous  slave! 

Thou  stand’ st  condemned  to  certain  death. 
Silence,  base  rebel! — no  replying; 

But  such  is  my  indulgence  still, 

That,  of  my  own  free  grace  and  will, 

I leave  to  thee  the  mode  of  dying.” 

“Thy  royal  will  be  done, — ’tis  just,” 

Replied  the  wretch,  and  kissed  the  dust; 

“Since,  my  last  moments  to  assuage, 

Your  Majesty’s  humane  decree 
Has  deigned  to  leave  the  choice  to  me, 

I’ll  die,  so  please  you,  of  old  age!”  H.  Smith. 


HEAVEN. 

Is  it  where  the  spiral  stairway, 

Set  with  gems,  leads  up  the  blue  ? 

Are  the  gleams  that  pierce  the  ether 
Eyes  of  angels  looking  through  ? 

Is  that  great  white  road  that  stretches, 
Paved  with  stars,  across  the  skies, 

The  way, — beyond  poor  mortal  reaches,— 
That  the  ransomed  spirit  flies  ? 

Is  that  land  of  wondrous  glory 
Undivined  by  human  sight? 

Like  Creation’s  mystic  story 
Hieroglyplied  on  scroll  of  Night  ? 

Ah!  not  so;  faint  heart,  despair  not, 
Heaven  is  very  near  to  you; 

Though  thy  burden  weighs,  yet  fear  not, 
With  the  Father’s  house  in  view. 

For  without  the  prophet’s  vision, 

The  mysterious  lines  to  read, 

That  God,  for  man’s  blest  intuition, 
Writes  in  every  guileless  deed, 
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Ye  may  see, — if  not  foul-fettered 
By  the  blinding  bands  of  sin, — 

Thy  soul’s  wall  sublimely  lettered, 

“ Heaven’s  kingdom  is  withinl” 

If  within  be  peace  and  gladness, — 

Love  for  all  things,  great  and  small, — 

Pity,  nigh  akin  to  sadness, 

For  an  erring  brother’s  fall, — 

For  enemies  a meek  prayer,  rathei 
Than  revenge’s  fiendish  due, 

Lowly  breathed,  “ Forgive  them,  Father, 

For  they  know  not  what  they  do  I” — 

Humility,  when  wreath  of  laurel 
Crowns  thee  conqueror,  in  a field 
Where  self  stood  trembling  in  the  quarrel. 
Urging  thee  to  dastard  yield; 

But  martyr  firmness,  when  thy  spirit 
At  life’s  fiery  stake  is  tried, 

Though  no  palm  awards  the  merit 
That  has  stemmed  the  raging  tide; — 

And,  withal,  a hopeful  nature, 

Sifting  out  the  grain  of  good, 

The  one  redeeming  better  feature, 

Found  in  every  evil  brood, — 

Feeding  Hate  and  Falsehood  only 
With  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  true, — 

Loving,  though  unloved  and  lonely, — 

Say,  can  Heaven  be  far  from  you  ? 

Ah!  nearer,  nearer  for  the  crosses 
That  have  strewn  thy  way  of  life; 

Hearer  for  the  hallowing  losses; 

Nearer  for  the  conquered  strife; 

Nearer  for  the  wise  ordeal 

That  leads  thee  rough-shod  o’er  the  stone, 

Till  thou  canst  bravely  bear  the  real; 

And  trusting  say,  “ Thy  will  be  donel” 

Never  upward  look  for  Heaven, 

If  no  Heaven’s  begun  below; 

Never  onward  look  for  Heaven, 

For  you  pass  it  as  you  go; 

Never  outward  look  for  Heaven, — 

Outward  lies  the  slough  of  sin, 

The  old  corrupt,  fermenting  leaven, — 

Look  for  Heaven  alone  within. 

M.  Sophie  Holme*, 
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EUGENE  ARAM’S  DREAM. 

’Twas  in  tlie  prime  of  summer-time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 

And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 
Came  hounding  out  of  school; 

There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt 
Like  troutlets  in  a pool. 

Away  they  sped,  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin; 

To  a level  mead  they  came,  and  there 
They  drave  the  wickets  in: 

Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 
Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, — 

Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can, 

But  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A melancholy  man! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  Heaven’s  blessed  breeze; 

For  a burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 

And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease; 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees. 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o’er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside, 

For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 
In  the  golden  eventide; 

Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome, 

With  a fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close, 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp: 

“ O God!  could  I so  close  my  mind, 

And  clasp  it  with  a clasp!” 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright; 

Some  moody  turns  he  took, — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead. 

And  past  a shady  nook, — 

And  lo!  he  saw  a little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a book. 
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“ My  gentle  lad.  what  is’t  you  read, 

Romance  or  fairy  fable  ? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable?” 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance,— 

“ It  is  ‘ The  Death  of  Abell’  ” 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 

Then  slowly  back  again; 

And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talked  with  him  of  Cain; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn, 

And  murders  done  in  caves; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  show  the  burial  clod; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God; 

He  told  how  murderers  walked  the  earth 
Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, 

With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain; 

For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain. 

■ ( And  well,”  quoth  he,  “I  know,  for  truth, 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe, — 

Who  spill  life’s  sacred  stream! 

For  why  ? Methought,  last  night,  I wrought 
A murder  in  a dream! 

“ One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong, — 

A feeble  man,  and  old; 

I led  him  to  a lonely  field, — 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold; 

‘Now  here,’  said  I,  ‘this  man  shall  die, 

And  I will  have  his  gold!’ 

“ Two  sudden  blows  with  ragged  stick, 

And  one  with  a heavy  stone, 

One  Lunied  gash  with  a hasty  knife, 
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And  then  the  deed  was  done; 

There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 
But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

“Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill; 

And  yet  I feared  him  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still; 

There  was  a manhood  in  his  look, 

That  murder  could  not  kill. 

“ And,  lo!  the  universal  air 
Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame; 

I took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand. 

And  called  upon  his  name. 

“ 0 God!  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  slain; 

But  when  I touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain; 

For  every  clot  a burning  spot 
Was  scorching  in  my  brain. 

“ My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal; 

My  heart  as  solid  ice; 

My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I knew, 

Was  at  the  devil’s  price; 

A dozen  times  I groaned;  the  dead 
Had  never  groaned  but  twice. 

“And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  heaven’s  topmost  height, 

I heard  a voice, — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite: 

‘ Thou  guilty  man!  take  up  thy  dead, 

And  hide  it  from  my  sight!’ 

“ I took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a stream, — 

A sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme. 

My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  but  a dream  ! 

“ Down  went  the  corpse  with  hollow  plunge, 
And  vanished  in  the  pool; 

Anon  I cleansed  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool, 

And  sat  among  the  urchins  young, 

That  evening  in  the  school. 

23  w 
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“O  heaven!  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim! 

I could  not  share  in  childish  prayer. 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn; 

Like  a devil  of  the  pit  I seemed, 

’Mid  holy  cherubim. 


u And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread; 

But  guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain, 

That  lighted  me  to  bed; 

And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round. 
With  fingers  bloody  red. 

“ All  night  I lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep, 

My  fevered  eyes  I dared  not  close. 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep; 

For  Sin  has  rendered  unto  her 
The  keys  of  hell  to  keep. 

“ All  night  I lay  in  agony. 

From  w§ary  chime  to  chime, 

With  one  besetting,  horrid  hint, 

That  racked  me  all  the  time, — - 

A mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 
Fierce  impulse  unto  crime. 

“ One  stern  tyrannic  thought,  that  mad© 
All  other  thoughts  its  slave; 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 
Did  that  temptation  crave, 

Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  dead  man  in  his  grave, 

“ Heavily  I rose  np,  as  soon 
As  light  was  in  the  sky, 

And  sought  the  black,  accursed  pool. 
With  a wild,  misgiving  eye; 

And  I saw  the  dead  in  the  river  bed. 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry. 

“Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
The  dewdrop  from  its  wing; 

But  I never  marked  its  morning  flighty 
I never  heard  it  sing; 

For  I was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  horrid  thing. 
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“With  breathless  speed,  like  a soul  in  chase, 
I took  him  up  and  ran; 

There  was  no  time  to  dig  a grave 
Before  the  day  began: 

In  a lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I hid  the  murdered  man; 

“ And  all  that  day  I read  in  school, 

But  my  thought  was  otherwhere; 

As  soon  as  the  midday  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I was  there; 

And  a mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  still  the  corpse  was  bare. 

“ Then  down  I cast  me  on  my  face, 

And  first  began  to  weep, 

For  I knew  my  secret  then  was  on© 

That  earth  refused  to  keep, — 

Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 
Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

“So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones; 

Ay,  though  he’s  buried  in  a cave, 

And  trodden  down  with  stones, 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones. 

“O  God!  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 
Besets  me  now,  awake; 

Again,  again,  with  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I take; 

And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 
Like  Cranmer’s  at  the  stake. 

“And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay, 
Will  wave  or  mould  allow; 

The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul, — 

It  stands  before  me  now  ! ” 

The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 
Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  urchin  eyelids  kissed, 

Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 
Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 


Thomas  Hood. 
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SHYLOCK  TO  ANTONIO. 

Signor  Antonio,  many  a time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances; 

Still  have  I borne  it  witli  a patient  shrug, 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe; 

You  call  me, — misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well,  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help; 

Go  to,  then;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

Shylock , we  would  have  moneys;  you  say  so; 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold;  moneys  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I say  to  you  ? Should  I not  say, 

Hath  a dog  money  ? is  it  possible 
A cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ? or 
Shall  I bend  low,  and  in  a bondman’s  key, 

With  ’bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this  ? 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 

You  spurned  me  such  a day;  another  time 
You  called  me — dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys. 

Shakspeare . 


JOSH  BILLINGS  ON  “GONGS.” 

Josh  BillingsTelateth  his  first  experience  with  the  gong 
thusly : I kan  never  holi  eradicate  from  my  memory  the 
sound  ov  the  first  gong  I ever  herd.  I was  settin  on  the 
frunt  step  of  a tavurn  in  the  sity  of  Bufferlow,  pensively 
smokin.  The  sun  was  goin  to  bed,  and  the  hevins  fur  and 
near  was  a blushin  at  the  performance.  The  Ery  Kanal 
with  its  golden  waters  was  on  its  way  to  Albany,  and  I 
was  perusin  the  line  botes  a floatin  by,  and  thinking  of  It- 
aly (wher  I uste  to  live)  and  gondolers  and  gallus  wim- 
min.  Mi  entire  sole,  was,  as  it  were,  in  a swet — i want- 
ed to  klimb — i felt  grate,  i aktually  gru.  There  are  things 
in  this  life  not  tu  be  trifled  with : there  are  times  when  a 
man  brakes  luce  from  hisself,  when  he  sees  spiruts,  or 
when  he  kin  almost  tuch  the  mune,  and  feels  az  if  he  could 
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fil  both  hans  with  the  stars  of  hevin,  and  almost  swear 
he  was  a bank  president, — that’s  what  ailed  me. 

But  the  koarse  of  tru  luv  never  did  run  smuthe,  (this 
is  Shakespeare’s  opinyun  tu, — I and  he  often  thunk  thru 
one  quil,) — jist  az  I waz  duin  mi  best, — dummer,  dum- 
mer,  spat,  bang,  beller,  crash,  roar,  jam,  dummer,  rip, 
whang,  roar,  menjus,  rally,  jump,  I struck  the  centre  of 
the  sidewalk,  with  anuther  I klared  the  gutter,  and  with 
anuther  I struck  the  middle  of  the  street,  snortin  like  an 
injun  pony  at  a band  uv  musick.  I gazed  in  despair  at 
the  tavurn,  and  mi  heart  was  swelled  up  as  big  as  a out- 
dore  uven,  my  teeth  were  as  loose  as  a string  of  bedes. 
I thot  all  the  crockery  in  the  tavurn  had  fell  down.  I 
thot  of  fenomonons.  I thot  of  Gabril  and  hiz  horn.  I 
was  jist  on  the  pint  of  thinkin  somethin  else  when  the 
landlord  kum  to  the  front  step  uv  the  tavurn,  holdin  by  a 
string  the  bottom  of  a brass  kittle.  He  kawled  me  gen- 
tli  with  his  hand.  I went  slola  and  slol^  up  to  him,  he 
kammed  my  fearz,  he  said  it  was  a gong.  I saw  the  kus- 
sed  thing.  He  said  supper  was  reddy.  H.  0.  Shaw. 


OUT  IN  THE  STREETS. 

The  light  is  shining  through  the  window-pane; 

It  is  a laughing  group  that  side  the  glass; — 
Within,  all  light;  without,  pitch-dark,  and  rain; 

I see,  but  feel  no  pleasure  as  I pass, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

Another  casement,  with  the  curtain  drawn: 

There  the  light  throws  the  shadow  of  a form, — 
A woman’s,  with  a child, — a man’s:  all  gone! 
They  with  each  other.  I am  with  the  storm, 
Out  in  the  streets. 

There  at  the  open  window  sits  a man, 

His  day’s  -toil  over,  with  his  pipe  alight; 

Efts  wife  leans  o’er  him,  with  her  tale  began 
fM  fl>v  day’s  doings.  I am  with  the  night, 

Out  in  the  streets. 
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All  these  have  homes,  and  hope,  and  light,  and  cheer, 

And  those  around  who  love  them.  Ah!  for  me, 

Who  have  no  home,  but  wander  sadly  here, 

Alone  with  night  and  storm  and  misery, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

The  rain  soaks  through  my  clothing  to  the  skin; 

So  let  it.  Curses  on  that  cheery  light! 

There  is  no  light  with  me,  and  shame,  and  sin; 

I wander  in  the  night  and  of  the  night, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

You  who  betrayed  me  with  a loving  kiss, 

Whose  very  touch  could  thrill  me  through  and  through — 
When  you  first  sought  me,  did  you  think  of  this? 

My  curse — But  why  waste  time  in  cursing  you, 

Out  in  the  streets  ? 

You  are  beyond  my  hatred  now.  You  stand 
Above  reproach;  you  know  no  wrong  nor  guile; 
Foremost  among  the  worthies  of  the  land, 

You  are  all  good,  and  I a wretch  all  vile, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

You  have  a daughter,  young  and  innocent; 

You  love  her,  doubtless.  I was  pure  as  she, 

Before  my  heart  to  be  your  lackey  went. 

God  guard  her!  never  let  her  roam  like  me, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

How  the  cold  rain  benumbs  my  weary  limbs! 

What  makes  the  pavement  heave  ? Ah!  wet  and  chill, 

I hear  the  little  children  singing  hymns 

In  the  village  church, — how  peaceful,  now,  and  still, 

Out  in  the  streets! 

But  why  this  vision  of  my  early  days  ? 

Why  comes  the  cliurch-door  in  the  public  way  ? 

Hence  with  this  mocking  sound  of  prayer  and  praise! 

I have  no  cause  to  praise,  I dare  not  pray, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

What  change  is  here  ? The  night  again  grows  warm; 

The  air  is  fragrant  as  an  infant’s  breath; 

Why,  where’s  my  hunger?  Left  me  in  the  storm? — 

How,  God  forgive  my  sins!  this,  this  is  death, 

Out  in  the  streets. 

T.  I).  English* 
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ORATION  AGAINST  CATILINE. 

How  long,  O Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  f 
How  long  shalt  thou  baffle  justice  in  thy  mad  career  ? 
To  what  extreme  wilt  thou  carry  thy  audacity?  Art 
thou  nothing  daunted  by  the  nightly  watch,  posted  to 
secure  the  Palatium?  Nothing,  by  the  city  guards? 
Nothing,  by  the  rally  of  all  good  citizens?  Nothing,  by 
the  assembling  of  the  Senate  in  this  fortified  place? 
Nothing,  by  the  averted  looks  of  all  here  present  ? 
Seest  thou  not  that  all  thy  plots  are  exposed  ? that  thy 
wretched  conspiracy  is  laid  bare  to  every  man’s  know- 
ledge, here  in  the  Senate  ? that  we  are  well  aware  of  thy 
proceedings  of  last  night ; of  the  night  before ; — the  place 
of  meeting,  the  company  convoked,  the  measures  con- 
certed ? Alas,  the  times  I Alas,  the  public  morals ! The 
Senate  understands  all  this.  The  Consul  sees  it.  Yet 
the  traitor  lives  1 Lives  ? Ay,  truly,  and  confronts  us 
here  in  council,  takes  part  in  our  deliberations,  and,  with 
his  measuring  eye,  marks  out  each  man  of  us  for  slaugh- 
ter. And  we,  all  this  while,  strenuous  that  we  are, 
think  we  have  amply  discharged  our  duty  to  the  State,  if 
we  but  shun  this  madman’s  sword  and  fury. 

Long  since,  O Catiline,  ought  the  Consul  to  have  or- 
dered thee  to  execution,  and  brought  upon  thy  own  head 
the  ruin  thou  hast  been  meditating  against  others.  There 
was  that  virtue  once  in  Rome,  that  a wicked  citizen  was 
held  more  execrable  than  the  deadliest  foe.  We  have  a 
law  still,  Catiline,  for  thee.  Think  not  that  we  are  pow- 
erless, because  forbearing.  We  have  a decree, — though 
it  rests  among  our  archives  like  a sword  in  its  scabbard, 
— a decree  by  which  thy  life  would  be  made  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  thy  crimes.  And,  should  I order  thee  to  be  in- 
stantly seized  and  put  to  death,  I make  just  doubt  whether 
all  good  men  would  not  think  it  done  rather  too  late  than 
any  man  too  cruelly. 

But,  for  good  reasons,  I will  yet  defer  the  blow  long 
since  deserved.  Then  will  I doom  thee,  when  no  man 
is  found  so  lost,  so  wicked,  nay,  so  like  thyself,  but  shall 
confess  that  it  was  justly  dealt.  While  there  is  one  man 
that  dares  defend  thee,  live  ! But  thou  shalt  live  so  be- 
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set,  so  surrounded,  so  scrutinized,  by  the  vigilant  guards 
that  I have  placed  around  thee,  that  thou  shalt  not  stir  a 
foot  against  the  Republic,  without  my  knowledge.  There 
shall  be  eyes  to  detect  thy  slightest  movement,  and  ears 
to  catch  thy  wariest  whisper,  of  which  thou  shalt  not 
dream.  The  darkness  of  night  shall  not  cover  thy  trea- 
son,— the  walls  of  privacy  shall  not  stifle  its  voice.  Baf- 
fled on  all  sides,  thy  most  secret  counsels  clear  as  noon- 
day, what  canst  thou  now  have  in  view  ? Proceed,  plot, 
conspire,  as  thou  wilt ; there  is  nothing  you  can  contrive, 
nothing  you  can  propose,  nothing  you  can  attempt,  which 
I shall  not  know,  hear,  and  promptly  understand.  Thou 
shalt  soon  be  made  aware  that  1 am  even  more  active  in 
providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  than  thou  in 
plotting  its  destruction.  Cicero. 


CATILINE’S  DEFIANCE. 

Conscript  Fathers: 

I do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words; 

Let  that  Plebeian  talk,  ’tis  not  my  trade; 

But  here  I stand  for  right, — let  him  show  proofs, — 

For  Roman  right,  though  none,  it  seems,  dare  stand 
To  take  their  share  with  me.  Ay,  cluster  there! 

Cling  to  your  master,  judges,  Romans,  slaves  ! 

His  charge  is  false; — I dare  him  to  his  proofs. 

You  have  my  answer.  Let  my  actions  speak! 

But  this  I will  avow,  that  I have  scorned 
And  still  do  scorn,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wrong. 

Who  brands  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  sword, 

Or  lays  the  bloody  scourge  upon  my  back, 

W rongs  me  not  half  so  much  as  he  who  shuts 
The  gates  of  honor  on  me, — turning  out 
The  Roman  from  bis  birthright;  and  for  what? 

To  fling  your  offices  to  every  slave ! 

Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  climb, 

And,  having  wound  their  loathsome  track  to  the  top 
Of  this  huge,  mouldering  monument  of  Rome, 

Ilang  hissing  at  the  nobler  man  below. 

Come,  consecrated  Lictors,  from  your  thrones; 

( To  the  Senate.) 

Fling  down  your  sceptres;  take  the  rod  and  axe, 

And  make  the  murder  as  you  make  the  law. 
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Banished  from  Home!  What’s  banished,  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I loathe  ? 

“ Tried  and  convicted  traitor!”  Who  says  this  ? 

Who’ll  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head? 

Banished!  I thank  you  for’ t.  It  breaks  my  chain! 

I held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour; 

But  now  my  sword’s  my  own.  Smile  on,  my  Lords! 

I scorn  to  count  what  feelings,  withered  hopes, 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I have  within  my  heart’s  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I stand  and  scoff  you!  here  I fling 
Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face! 

Your  Consul’s  merciful; — for  this,  all  thanks. 

He  dares  not  touch  a hair  of  Catiline! 

“Traitor!”  I go;  but,  I return!  This — trial! 

Here  I devote  your  Senate!  I’ve  had  wrongs 
To  stir  a fever  in  the  blood  of  age, 

Or  make  the  infant’s  sinews  strong  as  steel. 

This  day’s  the  birth  of  sorrow;  this  hour’s  work 
Will  breed  proscriptions!  Look  to  your  hearths,  my  Lords! 
For  there,  henceforth,  shall  sit,  for  household  gods, 
Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus;  all  shames  and  crimes; 

Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn; 

Suspicion,  poisoning  his  brother’s  cup; 

Naked  Rebellion,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 

Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  thrones; 

Till  Anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like  night, 

And  Massacre  seals  Rome’s  eternal  grave. 

I go;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone. 

I go;  but  when  I come,  ’twill  be  the  burst 
Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake, — rolling  back 
In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.  Fare  you  well! 

You  build  my  funeral-pile;  but  your  best  blood 

Shall  quench  its  flame!  Back,  slaves!  {To  the  Lictors.) 

I will  return.  George  Croly. 


HIS  EYE  WAS  STERN  AND  WILD. 

His  eye  was  stern  and  wild, — his  cheek  was  pale  and  cold  as 
clay; 

Upon  his  tightened  lip  a smile  of  fearful  meaning  lay; 

He  mused  awhile,  but  not  in  doubt, — no  trace  of  doubt  was 
there; 

It  was  the  steady,  solemn  pause  of  resolute  despair. 

Once  more  he  looked  upon  the  scroll, — once  more  its  words  he 
read, — 
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Then  calmly,  with  unflinching  hand,  its  folds  before  him  spread. 
I saw  him  bare  his  throat,  and  seize  the  blue,  cold,  gleaming 
steel, 

And  grimly  try  the  tempered  edge  he  was  so  soon  to  feel. 

A sickness  crept  upon  my  heart,  and  dizzy  swam  my  head; 

I could  not  stir,  I could  not  cry, — I felt  benumbed  and  dead; 
Black  icy  horrors  struck  me  dumb,  and  froze  my  senses  o’er; 

I closed  my  eyes  in  utter  fear,  and  strove  to  think  no  more. 

******* 

Again  I looked:  a fearful  change  across  his  face  had  passed, — 
He  seemed  to  rave, — on  cheek  and  lip  a flaky  foam  was  cast; 
He  raised  on  high  the  glittering  blade;  then  first  I found  a 
tongue, — 

“Hold,  madman!  stay  thy  frantic  deed!”  I cried,  and  forth  X 
sprung; 

tie  heard  me  but  he  heeded  not;  one  glance  around  he  gave; 
And  ere  I could  arrest  his  hand,  he  had — begun  to  shave  ! 


SEARCHING  FOR  THE  SLAIN. 

Hold  the  lantern  aside,  and  shudder  not  so; 

There’s  more  blood  to  see  than  this  stain  on  the  snow; 
There  are  pools  of  it,  lakes  of  it,  just  over  there, 

And  fixed  faces  all  streaked,  and  crimson-soaked  hair. 
Did  you  think,  when  we  came,  you  and  I,  out  to-night 
To  search  for  our  dead,  yon  would  be  a fair  sight  ? 

You’re  his  wife;  you  love  him — you  think  so;  and  I 
Am  only  his  mother;  my  boy  shall  not  lie 
In  a ditch  with  the  rest,  while  my  arms  can  bear 
His  form  to  a grave  that  mine  own  may  soon  share. 

So,  if  your  strength  fails,  best  go  sit  by  the  hearth, 
While  his  mother  alone  seeks  his  bed  on  the  earth. 

You  will  go!  then  no  faintings!  Give  me  the  light, 
And  follow  my  footsteps, — my  heart  will  lead  right. 
Ah,  God!  what  is  here?  a great  heap  of  the  slain, 

All  mangled  and  gory! — what  horrible  pain 
These  beings  have  died  in!  Dear  mothers,  ye  weep, 
Ye  weep,  oli,  ye  weep  o’er  this  terrible  sleep! 

More!  more!  Ah!  I thought  I could  nevermore  know 
Grief,  horror,  or  pity,  for  aught  here  below, 

Since  I stood  in  the  porch  and  heard  his  chief  tell 
How  brave  was  my  son,  how  he  gallantly  fell. 
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Did  they  think  I cared  then  to  see  officers  stand 
Before  my  great  sorrow,  each  hat  in  each  hand  ? 

Why,  girl,  do  you  feel  neither  reverence  nor  fright, 

That  your  red  hands  turn  over  toward  this  dim  light 
These  dead  men  that  stare  so  ? Ah,  if  you  had  kept 
Your  senses  this  morning  ere  his  comrades  had  left, 

You  had  heard  that  his  place  was  worst  of  them  all, — 

Not  ’mid  the  stragglers, — where  he  fought  he  would  fall. 

There’s  the  moon  through  the  clouds:  O Christ  what  a scene! 
Dost  thou  from  thy  heavens  o’er  such  visions  lean, 

And  still  call  this  cursed  world  a footstool  of  thine  ? 

Hark,  a groan!  there  another, — here  in  this 'line 
Piled  close  on  each  other!  Ah,  here  is  the  flag, 

Torn,  dripping  with  gore; — hah!  they  died  for  this  rag. 

Here's  the  voice  that  we  seek:  poor  soul,  do  not  start; 

We’re  women,  not  ghosts.  What  a gash  o’er  the  heart! 

Is  there  aught  we  can  do?  A message  to  give 
To  any  beloved  one  ? I swear,  if  I live, 

To  take  it  for  sake  of  the  words  my  boy  said, 

“Home,”  “ mother,”  “wife,”  ere  he  reeled  down  ’mong  the 
dead. 

But,  first,  can  you  tell  where  his  regiment  stood? 

Speak,  speak,  man,  or  point;  ’twas  the  Ninth.  Oh,  the  blood 
Is  choking  his  voice!  What  a look  of  despair! 

There,  lean  on  my  knee,  while  I put  back  the  hair 
From  eyes  so  fast  glazing.  Oh,  my  darling,  my  own, 

My  hands  were  both  idle  when  you  died  alone. 

He’s  dying — he’s  dead!  Close  his  lids,  let  us  go. 

God’s  peace  on  his  soul!  If  we  only  could  know 
Where  our  own  dear  one  lies! — my  soul  has  turned  sick; 

Must  we  crawl  o’er  these  bodies  that  lie  here  so  thick? 

I cannot!  I cannot!  How  eager  you  are! 

One  might  think  you  were  nursed  on  the  red  lap  of  War. 

He’s  not  here, — and  not  here.  What  wild  hopes  flash  through 
My  thoughts,  as  foot-deep  I stand  in  this  dread  dew, 

And  cast  up  a prayer  to  the  blue  quiet  sky! 

Was  it  you,  girl,  that  shrieked?  Ah!  what  face  doth  lie 
Upturned  toward  me  there,  so  rigid  and  white? 

O God,  my  brain  reels!  ’Tis  a dream.  My  old  sight 

Is  dimmed  with  these  horrors.  My  son!  oh,  my  son! 

Would  I had  died  for  thee,  my  own,  only  one! 

There,  lift  off  your  arms;  let  him  come  to  the  breast 
Where  first  he  was  lulled,  with  my  soul’s  hymn,  to  rest. 

Your  heart  never  thrilled  to  your  lover’s  fond  kiss 
As  mine  to  his  baby-touch;  was  it  for  this  ? 
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He  was  yours,  too;  he  loved  you?  Yes,  yes,  you’re  right. 
Forgive  me,  my  daughter,  I’m  maddened  to  night. 

Don’t  moan  so,  dear  child;  you’re  young,  and  your  years 
May  still  hold  fair  hopes;  but  the  old  die  of  tears. 

Yes,  take  him  again; — ah!  don’t  lay  your  face  there; 

See,  the  blood  from  his  wound  has  stained  your  loose  hair. 

How  quiet  you  are!  Has  she  fainted? — her  cheek 
Is  cold  as  his  own.  Say  a word  to  me, — speak! 

Am  I crazed?  Is  she  dead?  Has  Tier  heart  broke  first? 
Her  trouble  was  bitter,  but  sure  mine  is  worst. 

I’m  afraid,  I’m  afraid,  all  alone  with  these  dead; 

Those  corpses  are  stirring;  God  help  my  poor  head! 

I’ll  sit  by  my  children  until  the  men  come 
To  bury  the  others,  and  then  we’ll  go  home. 

Why,  the  slain  are  all  dancing!  Dearest,  don’t  move. 
Keep  away  from  my  boy;  he’s  guarded  by  love. 

Lullaby,  lullaby;  sleep,  sweet  darling,  sleep! 

God  and  thy  mother  will  watch  o’er  thee  keep. 


THE  BARON’S  LAST  BANQUET. 

O’er  a low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,  a dying  warrior  lay, — 

The  stern  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  frame  had  ne’er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength  had  spent. 

“ They  come  around  me  here,  and  say  my  days  of  life  are  o’er; 
That  I shall  mount  my  noble  steed  and  lead  my  band  no  more; 
They  come,  and,  to  my  beard,  they  dare  to  tell  me  now  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  born,  that  I, — ha!  ha  I — must 
die. 

“And  what  is  death  ? I’ve  dared  him  oft,  before  the  Paynim 
spear; 

Think  ye  he’s  entered  at  my  gate, — has  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 
I’ve  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight  was  rag- 
ing hot; — 

I’ll  try  his  might,  I’ll  brave  his  power;  defy,  and  fear  him  not. 

“Ho!  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  culverin; 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed;  call  every  vassal  in; 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall;  the  banquet  board  prepare; 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor  there!” 
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An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then:  the  banquet  forth  was 
spread, 

And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a martial  tread; 

While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery,  along  the  vaulted  wall, 

Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear,  o’er  the  proud 
old  Gothic  hall. 

Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate,  the  mailed  retainers 
poured, 

On  through  the  portal’s  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  around 
the  board; 

While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair  of  state, 

Armed  cap-a-pie,  stern  Rudiger,  with  girded  falchion,  sate. 

‘‘Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men;  pour  forth  the  cheering  wine; 

There’s  life  and  strength  in  every  drop; — thanksgiving  to  the 
vine ! 

Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true?  mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim; 

Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet  to  the  brim. 

“Ye’re  there,  but  yet  I see  you  not;  draw  forth  each  trusty 
sword, 

And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel  clash  once  around  my 
board; — 

I hear  it  faintly; — louder  yet!  What  clogs  my  heavy  breath? 

Up,  all!  and  shout  for  Rudiger,  ‘Defiance  unto  death!’  ” 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a deafening 
cry, 

That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on 
high. 

“Ho!  cravens!  do  ye  fear  him?  Slaves!  traitors!  have  ye 
flown  ? 

Ho!  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone? 

“ But  I defy  him;  let  him  come!”  Down  rang  the  massy  cup, 

While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half-way 
up; 

And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling  on  his 
head, 

There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat, — 
dead! 

Albert  O.  Greene . 


DEATH  OF  LITTLE  JO. — From  “Bleak  House  ” 

Jo  is  very  glad  to  see  his  old  Mend ; and  says,  when 
they  are  left  alone,  that  he  takes  it  uncommon  kind  as 
Mr.  Sangsby  should  come  so  far  out  of  his  way  on  ac- 
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counts  of  sich  as  him.  Mr.  Snagsby,  touched  by  the 
spectacle  before  him,  immediately  lays  upon  the  table 
half-a-crown ; that  magic  balsam  of  his  for  all  kinds  of 
wounds. 

“ And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  my  poor  lad  ?”  in- 
quires the  stationer,  with  his  cough  of  sympathy. 

“Pm  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I am,”  returns  Jo,  “and 
don’t  want  for  nothink.  I’m  more  cumfbler  nor  you  can’t 
think,  Mr.  Sangsby.  I’m  wery  sorry  that  I done  it,  but 
I didn’t  go  fur  to  do  it,  sir.” 

The  stationer  softly  lays  down  another  half-crown,  and 
asks  him  what  it  is  that  he  is  sorry  for  having  done. 

“ Mr.  Sangsby,”  says  Jo,  “I  went  and  giv  a illness  to 
the  lady  as  wos  and  yet  as  war’nt  the  t’other  lady,  and 
none  of  em  never  says  nothink  to  me  for  having  done  it, 
on  accounts  of  their  being  so  good  and  my  having  been 
s’  unfortnet.  The  lady  come  herself  and  see  me  yes’day, 
and  she  ses,  ‘Ah  Jo  I’  she  ses.  ‘We  thought  we’d  lost 
you,  Jo  1’  she  ses.  And  she  sits  down  a smilin  so  quiet, 
and  don’t  pass  a word  nor  yit  a look  upon  me  for  having 
done  it,  she  don’t,  and  I turns  agin  the  wall,  I doos,  Mr. 
Sangsby.  And  Mr.  Jarnders,  I see  him  a forced  to  turn 
away  his  own  self.  And  Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come  fur  to 
give  me  somethink  fur  to  ease  me,  wot  he’s  alius  a doin 
on  day  and  night,  and  wen  he  come  a bendin  over  me 
and  a speakin  up  so  bold,  I see  his  tears  a fallin,  Mr. 
Sangsby.” 

The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half-crown  on 
the  table.  Nothing  less  than  a repetition  of  that  infalli- 
ble remedy  will  relieve  his  feelings. 

“Wot  I wos  thinkin  on,  Mr.  Sangsby,”  proceeds  Jo, 
“ wos,  as  you  wos  able  to  write  wery  large,  p’raps  ?” 

“Yes,  Jo,  please  God,”  returns  the  stationer. 

“Uncommon  precious  large,  p’raps?”  says  Jo,  with 
eagerness. 

“Yes,  my  poor  boy.” 

Jo  laughs  with  pleasure.  “ Wot  I wos.thinkin  on  then, 
Mr.  Sangsby,  wos,  that  wen  I wos  moved  on  as  fur  as 
ever  I could  go,  and  couldn’t  be  moved  no  furder,  whe- 
ther you  might  be  so  good,  p’raps,  as  to  write  out,  wery 
large,  so  that  anyone  could  see  it  anywheres,  as  that  1 
wos  wery  truly  hearty  sorry  that  I done  it,  and  that  1 
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never  went  fur  to  do  it ; and  that  though  I didn’t  know 
nothink  at  all,  I knowd  as  Mr.  Woodcot  once  cried  over 
it,  and  wos  alius  grieved  over  it,  and  that  I hoped  as  he’d 
be  able  to  forgive  me  in  his  mind.  If  the  writin  could  be 
made  to  say  it  wery  large  he  might.” 

“ It  shall  say  it,  Jo ; very  large.” 

Jo- laughs  again.  “ Thankee,  Mr.  Sangsby.  Its  wery 
kind  of  you  sir,  and  it  makes  me  more  cumfbler  nor  I 
wos  afore.” 

The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a broken  and  unfinished 
cough,  slips  down  his  fourth  half-crown, — he  has  never 
been  so  close  to  a case  requiring  so  many, — and  is  fain  to 
depart.  And  Jo  and  he,  upon  this  little  earth,  shall  meet 
no  more.  No  more. 

(Another  Scene. — Enter  Mr.  Woodcourt.) 

“ Well,  Jo,  what  is  the  matter?  Don’t  be  frightened.” 
“I  thought,”  says  Jo,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking 
round,  “ I thought  I was  in  Tom-all-Alone’s  agin.  An’t 
there  nobody  here  but  you,  Mr.  Woodcot?” 

“Nobody.” 

“And  I an’t  took  back  to  Tom-all-Alone’s,  am  I,  sir?” 
“ No.” 

Jo  closes  his  eyes,  muttering,  “ I am  wery  thankful.” 
After  watching  him  closely  a little  while,  Allan  puts 
his  mouth  very  near  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a low, 
distinct  voice : “ Jo,  did  you  ever  know  a prayer  ?” 

“ Never  knowd  nothink,  sir.” 

“Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?” 

“No,  sir.  Nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Chadbands  he  wos  a 
prayin  wunst  at  Mr.  Sangsby’s  and  I heerd  him,  but  he 
sounded  as  if  he  wos  a speakin  to  hisself,  and  not  to  me. 
He  prayed  a lot,  but  I couldn’t  make  out  nothink  on  it. 
Different  times  there  wos  other  genlm6n  come  down  Tom- 
all-Alone’s  a prayin,  but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the  t’other 
wuns  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  a talkin 
to  theirselves,  or  a passin  blame  on  the  t’others,  and  not  a 
talkin  to  us.  We  never  knowd  nothink.  I never  knowd 
what  it  wos  all  about.” 

It  takes  him  a long  time  to  say  this ; and  few  but  an  ex- 
perienced and  attentive  listener  could  hear,  or,  hearing,  un- 
derstand him.  After  a short  relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor, 
he  makes,  of  a sudden,  a strong  effort  to  get  out  of  bed. 
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“ Stay,  Jo,  stay ! Wbat  now  ?” 
u It’s  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berryin  ground, 
6ir,”  he  returns  with  a wild  look. 

“ Lie  down,  and  tell  me.  What  burying  ground,  Jo  ?” 
“ Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  good  to  me ; wery 
good  to  me  indeed,  he  wos.  It’s  time  for  me  to  go  down 
to  that  there  berryin  ground,  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  -along 
with  him.  I wants  to  go  there  and  be  berried.  He  used 
fur  to  say  to  me,  ‘ I am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo,’  he  ses. 
I wants  to  tell  him  that  I am  as  poor  as  him  now,  and 
have  come  there  to  be  laid  along  with  him.” 

“ By-and-by,  Jo;  by-and-by.” 

“Ah  ! P’raps  they  wouldn’t  do  it  if  I wos  to  go  my- 
self. But  will  you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir, 
and  laid  along  with  him?” 

“ I will,  indeed.” 

“ Thankee  sir ! Thankee  sir  1 They’ll  have  to  get  the 
key  of  the  gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  it’s  alius 
locked.  And  there’s  a step  there,  as  I used  fur  to  clean 
with  my  broom. — It’s  turned  wery  dark,  sir.  Is  there 
any  light  a comin  ?” 

“ It  is  coming  fast,  Jo.” 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged 
road  is  very  near  its  end. 

“Jo,  my  poor  fellow !” 

“ I hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I’m  a gropin — a gro- 
pin — let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand.” 

“ Jo,  can  you  say  what  I say  ?” 

“ I’ll  say  anything  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I knows  it’s 
good.” 

“ Our  Father.” 

“ Our  Father!— yes,  that’s  wery  good,  sir.” 

“Which  art  in  Heaven.” 

“ Art  in  Heaven! — Is  the  light  a comin,  sir?” 

“ It  is  close  at  hand.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.” 

“ Hallowed  be — thy — name !” 

The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  benighted  way.  Dead. 
Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen. 
Dead,  Bight  Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  every 
order.  Dead,  men  and  women,  born  with  heavenly  com- 
passion in  your  hearts.  And  dying  thus  around  us  every 
day ! Charles  Dickens. 
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NONGTONGPAW. 

John  Bull  for  pastime  took  a prance, 

Some  time  ago,  to  peep  at  France; 

To  talk  of  sciences  and  arts, 

And  knowledge  gained  in  foreign  parts. 

Monsieur,  obsequious,  heard  him  speak, 

And  answered  John  in  heathen  Greek: 

To  all  he  asked  ’bout  all  he  saw, 

’Twas,  “Monsieur,  je  vous  n’entends  pas.” 

John  to  the  Palais-Royal  come, 

Its  splendor  almost  struck  him  dumb: 

“ I say,  whose  house  is  that  there  here?” 

“House!  Je  vous  n’entends  pas,  Monsieur.” 

“ What,  Nongtongpaw  again!”  cries  John; 

“This  fellow  is  some  mighty  Don: 

No  doubt  lie’s  plenty  for  the  maw, 

I’ll  breakfast  with  this  Nongtongpaw.” 

John  saw  Versailles  from  Marie’s  height, 

And  cried,  astonished  at  the  sight, 

“Whose  fine  estate  is  that  there  here?” 

“State!  Je  nous  n'entends pas,  Monsieur.” 

“His?  What!  the  land  and  houses  too? 

The  fellow’s  richer  than  a Jew: 

On  everything  he  lays  his  claw; 

I’d  like  to  dine  with  Nongtongpaw.” 

Next  tripping  came  a courtly  fair, 

John  cried,  enchanted  with  her  air, 

“ What  lovely  wench  is  that  there  here?” 

“ Ventch!  Je  vous  n'entends  pas,  Monsieur” 

‘ What,  he  again?  Upon  my  life  ! 

A palace,  lands,  and  then  a wife 
Sir  Joshua  might  delight  to  draw; 

I’d  like  to  sup  with  Nongtongpaw. 

“ But  hold!  whose  funeral’s  that?”  cries  John. 
“Je  vous  ri*  entends  pas.” — “What,  is  he  gone? 
Wealth,  fame,  and  beauty  could  not  save 
Poor  Nongtongpaw,  then,  from  the  gravel 
His  race  is  run,  his  game  is  up; — 

I’d  with  him  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup; 

But  since  he  chooses  to  withdraw, 

Good-night  t’ye,  Mounseer  Nongtongpaw.” 

G.  J&ibdin. 
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THE  RUINED  MERCHANT. 

A cottage  home  with  sloping  lawn,  and  trellised  vines  and 
flowers, 

And  little  feet  to  chase  away  the  rosy-fingered  hours: 

A fair  young  face  to  part,  at  eve,  the  shadows  in  the  door; — 

I picture  thus  a home  I knew  in  happy  days  of  yore. 

Says  one,  a cherub  thing  of  three,  with  childish  heart  elate, 
“Papa  is  tomin>  let  me  do  to  meet  ’ im  at  te  date!” 

Another  takes  the  music  up,  and  flings  it  on  the  air, 

“ Papa  has  come,  but  why  so  slow  his  footstep  on  the  stair?” 


“ 0 father!  did  you  bring  the  books  I’ve  waited  for  so  long, 
The  baby’s  rocking-horse  and  drum,  and  mother’s  ‘angel  song?’ 
And  did  you  see” — but  something  holds  the  questioning  Ups 
apart, 

And  something  settles  very  still  upon  that  joyous  heart. 


The  quick-discerning  wife  bends  down,  with  her  white  hand  to 

stay 

The  clouds  from  tangling  with  the  curls  that  on  his  forehead 
lay; 

To  ask,  in  gentle  tones,  “Beloved,  by  what  rude  tempest 
tossed?” 

And  list  the  hollow,  “Beggared,  lost, — all  ruined,  poor,  and 
lost!” 


“Nay,  say  not  so,  for  I am  here  to  share  misfortune’s  hour, 
And  prove  how  better  far  than  gold  is  love’s  unfailing  dower. 
Let  wealth  take  wings  and  fly  away,  as  far  as  wings  can  soar, 
The  bird  of  love  will  hover  near,  and  only  sing  the  more.” 

“All  lost,  papa?  why  here  am  I;  and,  father,  see  how  tall; 

I measure  fully  three  feet  four,  upon  the  kitchen  wall; 

I’ll  tend  the  flowers,  feed  the  birds,  and  have  such  lots  of  fun, 
I’m  big  enough  to  work,  papa,  for  I’m  the  oldest  son.” 

“And  I,  papa,  am  almost  five,”  says  curly-headed  Rose, 

“And  I can  learn  to  sew;  papa,  and  make  all  dolly’s  clothes. 
But  what  is  ‘poor,’ — to  stay  at  home,  and  have  no  place  to  go? 
Oh!  then  I’ll  ask  the  Lord,  to-night,  to  make  us  always  so.” 

“I’se  here,  papa;  I isn’t  lost!”  and  on  his  father’s  knee 
He  lays  his  sunny  head  to  rest,  that  baby-boy  of  three. 

“ And  if  we  get  too  poor  to  live,”  says  little  Rose,  “you  know 
There  is  a better  place,  papa,  a heaven  where  we  can  go. 

“And  God  will  come  and  take  us  there,  dear  father,  if  we  pray, 
We  needn’t  fear  the  road  papa,  he  surely  knows  the  way.” 
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Then  from  the  corner,  staff  in  hand,  the  grandma  rises  slow, 
Her  snowy  cap-strings  in  the  breeze  soft  fluttering  to  and  fro: 

Totters  across  the  parlor  floor,  by  aid  of  kindly  hands, 
Counting  in  every  little  face,  her  life’s  declining  sands; 
Reaches  his  side,  and  whispers  low,  “ God’s  promises  are  sure; 
For  every  grievous  wound,  my  son,  he  sends  a ready  cure.” 

The  father  clasps  her  hand  in  his,  and  quickly  turns  aside, 

The  heaving  chest,  the  rising  sigh,  the  coming  tear,  to  hide; 
Folds  to  his  heart  those  loving  ones,  and  kisses  o’er  and  o’er 
That  noble  wife  whose  faithful  heart  he  little  knew  before. 

“May  God  forgive  me ! What  is  wealth  to  these  more  pre- 
cious things, 

Whose  rich  affection  round  my  heart  a ceaseless  odor  flings  ? 

I think  he  knew  my  sordid  soul  was  getting  proud  and  cold, 
And  thus  to  save  me,  gave  me  these , and  took  away  my  gold. 

“ Dear  ones,  forgive  me;  nevermore  will  I forget  the  rod 
That  brought  me  safely  unto  you,  and  led  me  back  to  God. 

I am  not  poor  while  these  bright  links  of  priceless  love  remain, 
And,  Heaven  helping,  never  more  shall  blindness  hide  the 
chain.”  Cora  M.  Eager . 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, — 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, — 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers, 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied, — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed; — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours.  Thomas  Hood, 
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ABOU  BEN  ADEEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adkem, — may  liis  tribe  increase, — 

Awoke  one  night  from  a sweet  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel,  writing  in  a book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“ What  writest  thou  ?”  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  “The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.” 

“ And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abou.  “Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still;  and  said,  “I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless’d; 
And  lo!  Ben  Adkem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Leigh  Hunt . 


A HUSBAND’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  COOKING. 

} found  fault,  some  time  ago,  with  Maria  Ann’s  custard 
pie,  and  tried  to  tell  her  how  my  mother  made  custard  pie. 
Maria  made  the  pie  after  my  receipt.  It  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  pie  we  ever  had.  Maria  set  it  on  the  table 
every  day  for  dinner,  and  you  see  I could  not  eat  it,  be- 
cause I forgot  to  tell  her  to  put  in  any  eggs  or  shorten- 
ing. It  was  economical,  but  in  a fit  of  generosity  I stole 
it  from  the  pantry,  and  gave  it  to  a poor  little  boy  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  boy’s  funeral  was  largely  attended 
by  his  former  playmates.  I did  not  go  myself. 

Then  there  were  the  buckwheat  cakes.  I told  Maria 
Ann  any  fool  could  beat  her  making  those  cakes,  and  she 
said  I had  better  try  it.  So  I did.  I emptied  the  batter 
all  out  of  the  pitcher  one  evening,  and  set  the  cakes  my- 
self. I got  the  flour,  and  the  salt,  and  water,  and,  warned 
by  the  past,  put  in  a liberal  quantity  of  eggs  and  shorten- 
ing. I shortened  with  tallow  from  roast  beef,  because  I 
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could  not  find  any  lard.  The  batter  did  not  look  right, 
and  I lit  my  pipe  and  pondered:  “Yeast!  yeast,  to  bo 
sure !”  I had  forgotten  the  yeast.  I went  and  woke  up 
the  baker,  and  got  six  cents’  worth  of  yeast.  I set  the 
pitcher  behind  the  sitting-room  stove,  and  went  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  I got  up  early,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  my 
triumph ; but  I didn’t.  That  yeast  was  strong  enough 
to  raise  the  dead,  and  the  batter  was  running  all  over  the 
carpet.  I scraped  it  up  and  put  it  into  another  dish.  Then 
got  a fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  put.  on  the  griddle.  The  first 
lot  of  cakes  stuck  to  the  griddle,  The  second  dittoed, 
only  more.  Maria  came  down  and  asked  what  was  burn- 
ing. She  advised  me  to  grease  the  griddle.  I did  it.  One 
end  of  the  griddle  got  too  hot,  and  I dropped  the  thing  on 
my  tenderest  corn,  while  trying  to  turn  it  around.  Finally 
the  cakes  were  ready  for  breakfast,  and  Maria  got  the  other 
things  ready.  We  sat  down.  My  cakes  did  not  have  ex- 
actly the  right  flavor.  I took  one  mouthful  and  it  satis- 
fied me ; 1 lost  my  appetite  at  once.  Maria  would  not 
let  me  put  one  on  her  plate.  I think  those  cakes  may  be 
reckoned  a dead  loss.  The  cat  would  not  eat  them.  The 
dog  ran  off  and  staid  away  three  days  after  one  was  of- 
fered him.  The  hens  won’t  go  within  ten  feet  of  them. 
I threw  them  into  the  back  yard,  and  there  has  not  been 
a pig  on  the  premises  since.  I eat  what  is  put  before  me 
now,  and  do  not  allude  to  my  mother’s  system  of  cooking. 


BING  OUT,  WILD  BELLS! 

An  Invocation  to  the  New  Year. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flyiug  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, — 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
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Ring  out  tlie  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  palty  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  tho  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old; 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man,  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Alfred  Tennyson* 


MAGDALENA. 

“The  night  is  dreary  and  cold, 

But  the  winds  are  mad  with  glee; 

And  the  Storm-king,  wild,  and  cruel,  and  bold, 
To-night  holds  jubilee. 

Patter,  pitiless  rain, 

From  the  clouds  with  passion  gray; 

Toll!  mad  winds,  toll!  for  my  lost  soul 
Is  passing  from  earth  away. 

“ Oh,  blackest  of  nights!  to  you 
All  other  nights  are  day; 

For  the  sable  wings  of  a hellish  crew 
Have  shut  all  light  away. 

Leave  me  alone  with  death; 

Dark  spirits  of  sea  and  sky, 

Ye  goblin  things,  with  sable  wings, 

I do  not  fear  to  die! 
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“Wasted,  and  haggard,  and  old; 

Old,  and  haggard,  and  thin; 

Wasted  and  haggard  with  suffering  untold; 

Old  and  haggard  with  sin. 

Steeped  in  crime  to  the  lips; 

With  sorrow  and  anguish  gray. 

Toll,  mad  winds  toll,  a human  soul 
Is  passing  from  earth  away. 

“ Hark  to  the  old  church-bell 
That  swings  in  the  church-tower  gray; 

O’er  meadow  and  hill,  o’er  dell  and  stream, 

Its  music  calls  away; — 

Away  from  carking  care, 

Away  from  strife  and  sin; 

Come,  come  away,  ’tis  his  own  day, — 

To  his  courts  enter  in. 

“Brightly  the  sunlight  gleams; 

Softly  the  sweet  airs  blew; 

’Mid  verdant  hills  the  happy  streams 
With  tuneful  babblings  flow* 

We  pass  the  church-yard  wall, 

Mother,  Effie,  and  I, 

And  the  green  grass  waves  o’er  lowly  graves, 

And  the  trailing  willows  sigh. 

“ Hark!  that  is  his, step,  I know; 

Ah,  no!  it  has  passed  me  by; 

Ah!  white,  cold  moon,  you  are  like  the  snow, 

I shrink  from  your  searching  eye. 

But  you  cannot  know  his  love; 

His  kisses  are  not  for  you; 

I pity  you  so,  with  your  heart  of  snow, 

On  your  throne  in  the  starry  blue. 

“ Where  am  I?  Oh,  God!  it  is  past, — 

The  dream  of  guileless  years; 

Howl,  fiends  of  night,  on  the  whirling  blast, 

And  mock  these  idiot  tears. 

I will  not  fear  to  die, 

Though  all  beyond  is  gloom! 

Toll!  mad  winds,  toll!  for  my  lost  soul 
Is  passing  unto  doom.” 

Wasted,  and  haggard,  and  old; 

Old,  and  haggard,  and  thin; 

She’s  sleeping  to-night  ’neath  the  church-yard  mould, 
Crushed  ’neath  a weight  of  sin. 
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Not  hers  the  deadly  guilt; 

Hers  only  the  love  and  shame, — 

Only  the  pang  of  a deathless  love, 

Only  a blighted  name. 

Alone  in  the  black  midnight, 

Haunted  by  goblin  and  ghoul; 

The  mad  winds  tolled,  death’s  billows  rolled 
Across  her  shuddering  soul. 


LAST  HOURS  OF  WEBSTER. 

Extract  from  a speech  delivered  by  Edward  Everett,  October  27th,  1852. 

Among  the  many  memorable  words  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  our  friend  just  before  they  were  closed  forever, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  have  been  quoted 
by  a previous  speaker:  “1  still  live.”  They  attest  the 
serene  composure  of  his  mind, — the  Christian  heroism 
with  which  he  was  able  to  turn  his  consciousness  in  upon 
himself,  and  explore,  step  by  step,  the  dark  passage  (dark 
to  us,  but  to  him,  we  trust,  already  lighted  .from  above), 
which  connects  this  world  with  the  world  to  come.  But 
I know  not  what  words  could  have  been  better  chosen  to 
express  his  relation  to  the  world  he  was  leaving, — “ I still 
live.”  This  poor  dust  is  just  returning  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken,  but  I feel  that  I live  in  the  affections 
of  the  people  to  whose  services  I have  consecrated  my 
days.  “ I still  live.”  The  icy  hand  of  death  is  already 
laid  on  my  heart,  but  I shall  still  live  in  those  words  of 
counsel  which  I have  uttered  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
which  I now  leave  them  as  the  last  bequest  of  a dying 
friend. 

In  the  long  and  honored  career  of  our  lamented  friend, 
there  are  efforts  and  triumphs  which  will  hereafter  fill  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history.  But  I greatly  err 
if  the  closing  scene, — the  height  of  the  religious  sublime, 
— does  not,  in  the  judgment  of  other  days,  far  transcend 
in  interest  the  brightest  exploits  of  public  life.  Within 
that  darkened  chamber  at  Marshfield  was  witnessed  a 
scene  of  which  we  shall  not  readily  find  the  parallel. 
The  serenity  with  which  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  terrors,  without  trepidation  or  flutter,  for  hours 
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and  days  of  expectation ; the  thoughtfulness  for  the  pub- 
lic business  when  the  sands  of  life  were  so  nearly  run 
out ; the  hospitable  care  for  the  reception  of  the  friends 
who  came  to  Marshfield;  that  affectionate  and  solemn 
leave  separately  taken,  name  by  name,  of  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  kindred,  and  friends,  and  family, — down  to  the 
humblest  members  of  the  household ; the  designation  of 
the  coming  day,  then  near  at  hand,  when  “ all  that  was 
mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  should  cease  to  exist;”  the 
dimly-recollected  strains  of  the  funeral  poetry  of  Gray; 
the  last  faint  flash  of  the  soaring  intellect ; the  feebly- 
murmured  words  of  Holy  Writ  repeated  from  the  lips  of 
the  good  physician,  who,  when  all  the  resources  of  human 
art  had  been  exhausted,  had  a drop  of  spiritual  balm  for 
the  parting  soul ; the  clasped  hands ; the  dying  prayers. 
Oh!  my  fellow-citizens,  this  is  a consummation  over 
which  tears  of  pious  sympathy  will  be  shed  ages  after 
the  glories  of  the  forum  and  the  senate  are  forgotten. 

“His  sufferings  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  he  at  its  close, 

And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 

In  statue-like  repose. 

“But  ere  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 

He  passed  through  glory’s  morning  gate, 

And  walked  in  paradise.” 


HEATHEN  CHINEE  OR,  PLAIN  LANGUAGE  FROM 
TRUTHFUL  JAMES. — {Table  Mountain,  1870.) 

From  the  “Overland  Monthly.” 

Which  I wish  to  remark, — 

And  my  language  is  plain, — 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, 

Which  the  same  I would  rise  to  explain. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name; 

And  I shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply, 
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But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  diilcW&fcs, 
As  I frequently  remarked  to  Bill  Nje.' 

It  was  August  the  third, 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies; 

Which  it  might  be  inferred 
That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise; 

Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  Williaza 
And  me  in  a way  I despise. 

Which  we  had  a small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a hand: 

It  was  Euchre.  The  same 
He  did  not  understand; 

But  he  smiled  as  lie  sat  by  the  table, 

With  a smile  that  was  child-like  and  bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 
In  a way  that  I grieve, 

And  my  feelings  were  shocked 
At  the  state  of  Nye’s  sleeve, 

Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 
And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 
By  that  heathen  Chinee, 

And  the  points  that  he  made 
W ere  quite  frightful  to  see, — 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a right  bower, 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  ma 

Then  I looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me; 

And  he  rose  with  a sigh, 

And  said,  “ Can  this  be  ? 

We  are  rained  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,” 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 
I did  not  take  a hand, 

But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 
In  the  game  he  “did  not  understand.” 

In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty-four  packs, — 

Which  was  coming  it  strong, 

Yet  I state  hut  the  facts; 

And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers, — that’s  wax. 
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Which  is  why  I remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, 

Which  the  same  I am  free  to  maintain. 

F.  Bret  Harts, 


THE  POOR  VOTER  ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

The  proudest  now  is  but  my  peer, 

The  highest  not  more  high; 

To-day,  of  all  the  weary  year, 

A king  of  men  am  I. 

To-day,  alike  are  great  and  small, 

The  nameless  and  the  known; 

My  palace  is  the  peoples  hall, 

The  ballot-box  my  throne. 

Who  serves,  to-day  upon  the  list 
Beside  the  served  shall  stand; 

Alike  the  brown  and  wrinkled  fist, 

The  gloved  and  dainty  hand. 

The  rich  is  level  with  the  poor, 

The  weak  is  strong  to-day; 

And  sleekest  broad-cloth  counts  no  more 
Than  home-spun  frock  of  gray. 

To-day  let  pomp  and  vain  pretense 
My  stubborn  right  abide; 

I set  a plain  man’s  common  sense 
Against  the  pedant’s  pride. 

To-day  shall  simple  manhood  try 
The  strength  of  gold  and  land; 

The  wide  world  has  not  wealth  to  buy 
The  power  in  my  right  hand. 

While  there’s  a grief  to  seek  redress, 

Or  balance  to  adjust, — 

Where  weighs  our  living  manhood  less 
Than  mammon’s  vilest  dust, — 

While  there’s  a right  to  need  my  vote, 

A wrong  to  sweep  away, 

lop!  clouted  knee  and  ragged  coat, 

A man’s  a man  to-day. 


John  G.  Whittier . 
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EXECUTION  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Having  placed  the  king  on  his  throne,  it  was  her 
fortune  thenceforward  to  be  thwarted.  More  than  one 
military  plan  was  entered  upon  which  she  did  not  ap- 
prove. Too  well  she  felt  that  the  end  was  now  at  hand. 
Still,  she  continued  to  expose  her  person  in  battle  as  be- 
fore ; severe  wounds  had  not  taught  her  caution ; and  at  v 
length  she  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians,  and 
finally  given  up  to  the  English.  The  object  now  was  to 
vitiate  the  coronation  of  Charles  YII.  as  the  work  of  a 
witch ; and,  for  this  end,  Joan  was  tried  for  sorcery.  She 
resolutely  defended  herself  from  the  absurd  accusation. 

Never,  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  was  there  such 
a trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid  open  in  all  its  beauty  of  de- 
fence, and  all  its  malignity  of  attack.  0,  child  of  France, 
shepherdess,  peasant-girl!  trodden  under  foot  by  all 
around  thee,  how  I honor  thy  flashing  intellect, — quick 
as  the  lightning,  and  as  true  to  its  mark, — that  ran  before 
France  and  laggard  Europe  by  many  a century,  confound- 
ing the  malice  of  the  ensnarer,  and  making  dumb  the  ora- 
cles of  falsehood ! “ Would  you  examine  me  as  a witness 

against  myself  ?”  was  the  question  by  which  many  times 
she  defied  their  arts.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the 
condemnation  of  Joan  to  be  burnt  alive.  Never  did  grim 
inquisitors  doom  to  death  a fairer  victim  by  baser  means. 

Woman,  sister!  there  are  some  things  which  you  do 
not  execute  as  well  as  your  brother,  man ; no,  nor  ever 
will.  Yet,  sister,  woman ! cheerfully,  and  with  the  love 
that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration,  I acknowledge  that 
you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of  men, — you 
can  die  grandly  ! On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1431,  being 
then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  Joan  of  Arc  underwent 
her  martyrdom.  She  was  conducted  before  midday, 
guarded  by  eight  hundred  spearmen,  to  a platform  of 
prodigious  height,  constructed  of  wooden  billets,  sup- 
ported by  occasional  walls  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  tra- 
versed by  hollow  spaces  in  every  direction,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  air  currents. 

With  an  undaunted  soul,  but  a meek  and  saintly  de- 
meanor, the  maiden  encountered  her  terrible  fate.  Upon 
her  head  was  placed  a mitre,  bearing  the  inscription . 
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“ Relapsed  heretic,  apostate,  idolatress”  Her  piety  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  touching  manner  to  the  last,  and 
her  angelic  forgetfulness  of  self  was  manifested  in  a re- 
markable degree.  The  executioner  had  been  directed  to 
apply  his  torch  from  below.  He  did  so.  The  fiery  smoke 
rose  upwards  in  billowing  volumes.  A monk  was  then 
standing  at  Joan’s  side.  Wrapt  up  in  his  sublime  office, 
he  saw  not  the  danger,  but  still  persisted  in  his  prayers 
Even  then,  when  the  last  enemy  was  racing  up  the  fiery 
stairs  ter  seize  her,  even  at  that  moment  did  this  noblest 
of  girls  think  only  for  him, — the  one  friend  that  W’ould 
not  forsake  her, — and  not  for  herself ; bidding  him  with 
her  last  breath  to  care  for  his  own  preservation,  but  to 
leave  her  to  God.  “Go  down,”  she  said;  “lift  up  the 
cross  before  me,  that  I may  see  it  in  dying,  and  speak  to 
me  pious  words  to  the  end.”  Then  protesting  her  inno- 
cence, and  recommending  her  soul  to  heaven,  she  contin- 
ued to  pray  as  the  flames  leaped  up  and  walled  her  in. 
Her  last  audible  word  was  the  name  of  Jesus.  Sustained 
by  faith  in  him,  in  her  last  fight  upon  the  scaffold,  she 
had  triumphed  gloriously ; victoriously  she  had  tasted 
death. 

Few  spectators  of  this  martyrdom  were  so  hardened 
as  to  contain  their  tears.  All  the  English,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  soldiers  who  made  a jest  of  the  affair, 
were  deeply  moved.  The  French  murmured  that  the 
death  was  cruel  and  unjust.  “She  dies  a martyr!”  “Ah, 
we  are  lost,  we  have  burned  a saint!”  “Would  to  God 
that  my  soul  were  with  hers!”  Such  were  the  exclama- 
tions on  every  side.  A fanatic  English  soldier,  who  had 
sworn  to  throw  a fagot  on  the  funeral-pile,  hearing  Joan’s 
last  prayer  to  her  Saviour,  suddenly  turned  away,  a pen- 
itent for  life,  saying  everywhere  that  he  had  seen  a dove, 
rising  upon  white  wings  to  heaven  from  the  ashes  where 
she  stood.  Thomas  DeQuincey. 


ICARUS;  OR  THE  PERIL  OF  BORROWED  PLUMES. 
There  lived  and  flourished  long  ago,  in  famous  Athenstown, 
One  Daedalus,  a carpenter  of  genius  and  renown; 

(’Twas  he  who  with  an  auger  taught  mechanics  how  to  bore,— 
An  art  which  the  philosophers  monopolized  before.) 
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His  omy  son  was  Icarus,  a most  precocious  lad, 

The  pride  of  Mrs.  Daedalus,  the  image  of  his  dad; 

And  while  he  yet  was  in  his  teens  such  progress  he  had  made, 
He’d  got  above  his  father’s  size,  and  much  above  his  trade. 

Now  Dcedalus,  the  carpenter,  had  made  a pair  of  wings, 
Contrived  of  wood  and  feathers  and  a cunning  set  of  springs, 
By  means  of  which  the  wearer  could  ascend  to  any  height, 
And  sail  about  among  the  clouds  as  easy  as  a kite. 

“O  father,”  said  young  Icarus,  “how  I should  like  to  flyl 
And  go  like  you  where  all  is  blue  along  the  upper  sky; 

How  very  charming  it  would  be  above  the  moon  to  climb, 

And  scamper  through  the  zodiac,  and  have  a high  old  time ! 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  it  be  jolly,  though,— to  stop  at  all  the  inns; 

To  take  a luncheon  at  The  Grab,  and  tipple  at  The  Twins  : 
And,  just  for  fun  and  fancy,  while  careering  through  the  air, 
To  kiss  the  Virgin , tease  the  Ram , and  bait  the  biggest  Bear  ? 

“Oh,  father,  please  to  let  me  go!”  was  still  the  urchin’s  cry; 
“I’ll  be  extremely  careful  sir,  and  won’t  go  very  high; 

Oh,  if  this  little  pleasure-trip  you  only  will  allow, 

I promise  to  be  back  again  in  time  to  fetch  the  cow.” 

“You’re  rather  young,”  said  Dcedalus,  to  tempt  the  upper  air; 
But  take  the  wings,  and  mind  your  eye  with  very  special  care; 
And  keep  at  least  a thousand  miles  below  the  nearest  star, — 
Young  lads,  when  out  upon  a lark,  are  apt  to  go  too  far.” 

He  took  the  wings,  that  foolish  boy,  without  the  least  dismay, 
(His  father  stuck  ’em  on  with  wax,)  and  so  he  soared  away; 
tip,  up  he  rises,  like  a bird,  and  not  a moment  stops 
Until  he’s  fairly  out  of  sight,  beyond  the  mountain-tops. 

And  still  he  flies, — away,  away;  it  seems  the  merest  fun; 

No  marvel  he  is  getting  bold,  and  aiming  at  the  sun; 

No  marvel  he  forgets  his  sire,  it  isn’t  very  odd 

That  one  so  far  above  the  earth  should  think  himself  a god. 

Already,  in  his  silly  pride,  he’s  gone  too  far  aloft; 

The  heat  begins  to  scorch  his  wings;  the  wax  is  waxing  soft; 
Down,  down  he  goes!  Alas!  next  day  poor  Icarus  was  found 
Afloat  upon  the  iEgean  sea,  extremely  damp  and  drowned. 

The  moral  of  this  mournful  tale  is  plain  enough  to  all: — 
Don’t  get  above  your  proper  sphere,  or  you  may  chance  to  fall; 
Remember  too,  that  borrowed  plumes  are  most  uncertain  things; 
And  never  try  to  scale  the  sky  with  other  people’s  wings. 

John  G.  Saxe. 
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DARIUS  GREEN  AND  HIS  FLYING-MACHINE. 

This  very  popular  poem  first  appeared  its  “ Onr  Young  Folks,”  and  Is  Itt- 
Reread  with  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Jas.  R Osgood  & Oo. 

If  ever  there  lived  a Yankee  lad, 

Wise  or  otherwise,  good  or  bad, 

Who,  seeing  the  birds  fly,  didn’t  jump 
With  flapping  arms  from  slake  or  stump. 

Or,  spreading  the  tail 
Of  his  coat  for  a sail, 

Take  a soaring  leap  from  post  or  rail. 

And  wonder  why 
He  couldn’t  fly, 

And  flap  and  flutter  and  wish  and  try — 

If  ever  you  knew  a country  dunce 
Who  didn’t  try  that  as  often  as  once. 

All  I can  say  is,  that’s  a sign 
He  never  would  do  for  a hero  of  mine. 

An  aspiring  genius  was  D.  Green  : 

The  son  of  a farmer — age  fourteen  ; 

His  body  was  long  and  lank  and  lean — 

J ust  right  for  flying,  as  will  be  seen  ; 

He  had  two  eyes  as  bright  as  a bean. 

And  a freckled  nose  that  grew  between, 

A little  awry — for  I must  mention 
That  he  had  riveted  his  attention 
Upon  his  wonderful  invention, 

Twisting  his  tongue  as  he  twisted  the  strings, 

And  working  his  face  as  he  worked  the  wings, 

And  with  every  turn  of  gimlet  and  screw 
Turning  and  screwing  his  mouth  round  too. 

Till  his  nose  seemed  bent 
To  catch  the  scent. 

Around  some  corner,  of  new-baked  pies. 

And  his  wrinkled  checks  and  his  squinting  eye* 

Grew  puckered  into  a queer  grimace. 

That  made  him  look  very  droll  in  the  face. 

And  also  very  wise. 

And  wise  he  must  have  been,  to  do  more 
. Than  ever  a genius  did  before, 

Excepting  Daedalus  of  yore 
And  his  son  Icarus,  who  wore 
Upon  their  backs 
Those  wings  of  wax 
He  had  read  of  in  the  old  almanacks. 

Darius  was  clearly  of  the  opinion, 

That  the  air  is  also  man’s  dominion, 

And  that,  with  paddle  or  fin  or  pinion, 

W e soon  or  late  shall  navigate 
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The  azure  as  now  we  sail  the  sea. 

The  tiling  looks  simple  enough  to  me  ; 

And  if  you  doubt  it, 

Hear  how  Darius  reasoned  about  it. 

“ The  birds  can  fly  an’  why  can’t  I ? 

Must  we  give  in,”  says  he  with  a grin, 
u That  the  bluebird  an’  phoebe 
Are  smarter  ’n  we  be  ? 

Jest  fold  our  hands  an’  see  the  swaller 
An’  blackbird  an’  catbird  beat  us  holler  ? 

Doos  the  little  chatterin’,  sassy  wren, 

USTo  bigger  ’n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men  ? 
Jest  show  me  that ! 

Ur  prove  ’t  the  bat 

Hez  got  more  brains  than’s  in  my  hat, 

An’  I’ll  back  down,  an’  not  till  then  l” 

He  argued  further : “Nurl  can’t  see 
What ’s  th’  use  o’  wings  to  a bumble-bee, 

Pur  to  git  a livin’  with,  more  ’n  to  me  ; — 

Ain’t  my  business 
Important ’s  his’n  is  ? 

That  Icarus 
Made  a perty  muss — 

Him  an’  his  daddy  Daedalus 

They  might  ’a’  knowed  wings  made  o’  wax 

Wouldn’t  stand  sun-heat  an’  hard  whacks. 

I ’ll  make  mine  o’  luther, 

Ur  suthin’  ur  other.” 

And  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  tinkered  and  planned 
“ But  I ain’t  goin’  to  show  my  hand 
To  nummies  that  never  can  understand 
The  fust  idee  that ’s  big  an’  grand.” 

So  he  kept  his  secret  from  all  the  rest, 

Safely  buttoned  within  his  vest ; 

And  in  the  loft  above  the  shed 
Himself  he  locks,  with  thimble  and  thread 
And  wax  and  hammer  and  buckles  and  screws, 
And  all  such  things  as  geniuses  use ; — 

Two  bats  for  patterns,  curious  fellows  I 
A charcoal-pot  and  a pair  of  bellows  ; 

Some  wire,  and  several  old  umbrellas  ; 

A carriage-cover,  for  tail  and  wings ; 

A piece  of  harness  ; and  straps  and  strings ; 

And  a big  strong  box, 

In  which  he  locks 
These  and  a hundred  other  things. 

His  grinning  brothers,  Reuben  and  Burke 
And  Nathan  and  Jotham  and  Solomon,  lurk 
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Around  the  corner  to  see  him  work — 

Sitting  cross-legged,  like  a Turk, 

Drawing  the  waxed-end  through  with  a jerk, 

And  boring  the  holes  with  a comical  quirk 
Of  his  wise  old  head,  and  a knowing  smirk. 

But  vainly  they  mounted  each  other’s  backs, 

And  poked  through  knot-holes  and  pried  through  cracks ; 
With  wood  from  the  pile  and  straw  from  the" stacks 
He  plugged  the  knot-holes  and  calked  the  cracks  ; 

And  a dipper  of  water,  which  one  would  think 
He  had  brought  up  into  the  loft  to  drink 
When  lie  chanced  to  be  dry, 

Stood  always  nigh, 

For  Darius  was  sly  ! 

And  whenever  at  work  he  happened  to  spy 
At  chink  or  crevice  a blinking  eye, 

He  let  the  dipper  of  water  fly. 

“ Take  that ! an’  ef  ever  ye  git  a peep, 

Guess  ye’ll  ketch  a weasel  asleep  !” 

And  he  sings  as  he  locks 
His  big  strong  box  : — 

“ The  weasel’s  head  is  small  an’  trim, 

An’  he  is  little  an’  long  an’  slim, 

An’  quick  of  motion  an’  nimble  of  limb, 

An’  ef  you’ll  be 
Advised  by  me, 

Keep  Wide  awake  when  ye  ’re  ketchin’  him  !” 

So  day  after  day 

He  stitched  and  tinkered  and  hammered  away, 

Till  at  last  ’twas  done — 

The  greatest  invention  under  the  sun  ! 

“ An’  now,”  says  Darius,  “hooray  fur  some  fun  !” 

’Twas  the  Fourth  of  July, 

And  the  weather  was  dry, 

And  not  a cloud  was  on  all  the  sky, 

Save  a few  light  fleeces,  which  here  and  there, 

Half  mist,  half  air, 

Like  foam  on  the  ocean  went  floating  by — 

Just  as  lovely  a morning  as  ever  was  seen 
For  a nice  little  trip  in  a flying-machine. 

Thought  cunning  Darius  : “l^owl  shan’t  go 
Along  ’itli  the  fellers  to  see  the  show. 

I ’ll  say  I ’ve  got  sich  a terrible  cough  ! 

An’  then,  when  the  folks  ’ave  all  gone  off, 

I ’ll  hev  full  swing  fur  to  try  the  thing, 

An’  practise  a little  on  the  wing.” 

24*  x* 
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“ Ain’t  goin’  to  seethe  celebration  ?” 

Saj^s  brother  Nate.  “No  ; botheration  I 
I ’ve  got  sich  a cold— a toothache — I — 

My  gracious  ! — feel ’s  though  I should  fly !” 

Said  Jotham,  “ ’Sho  ! 

Guess  ye  better  go.” 

But  Darius  said,  “No  ! 

Shouldn’t  wonder  ’f  you  might  see  me,  though, 

’Long  ’bout  noon,  ef  I git  red 

O’  this  jumpin’,  thumpin’  pain  ’n  my  head.” 

For  all  the  while  to  himself  he  said : — 

“ I tell  ye  what ! 

I’ll  fly  a few  times  around  the  lot, 

To  see  how ’t  seems,  then  soon ’s  I ’ve  got 
The  hang  o’  the  thing,  ez  likely ’s  not, 

I ’ll  astonish  the  nation, 

An’  all  creation, 

By  flyin’  over  the  celebration  ! 

Over  their  heads  I ’ll  sail  like  an  eagle  ; 

I ’ll  balance  myself  on  my  wings  like  a sea-gull ; 

I ’ll  dance  on  the  chimbleys  ; I ’ll  stand  on  the  steeple 
I ’ll  flop  up  to  winders  an’  scare  the  people  I 
I ’ll  light  on  the  liberty-pole,  an’  crow  ; 

An’  I ’ll  say  to  the  gawpin’  fools  below, 

‘ What  world ’s  this  ’ere 
That  I ’ve  come  near  ?’ 

Fur  I ’ll  make  ’em  b’lieve  I ’m  a chap  f ’m  the  moon ; 
An’  I ’ll  try  a race  ’ith  their  ol’  balloon  !” 

He  crept  from  his  bed  ; 

And,  seeing  the  others  were  gone,  he  said, 

“I’m  gittin’  over  the  cold  ’n  my  head.” 

And  away  he  sped, 

To  open  the  wonderful  box  in  the  shed. 

His  brothers  had  walked  but  a little  way, 

When  Jotham  to  Nathan  chanced  to  say, 

“ What  is  the  feller  up  to,  hey  ?” 

“ Don’o’— the ’s  suthin’  ur  other  to  pay, 

TJr  he  wouldn’t  ’a’  stayed  to  hum  to-day.” 

Says  Burke,  “ His  toothache ’s  all  ’n  his  eye ! 

He  never ’d  miss  a Fo’th-o’-July, 

Ef  he  hedn’t  got  some  machine  to  try.” 

Then  Sol,  the  little  one,  spoke  : “By  darn  I 
Le ’s  hurry  back  an’  hide  ’n  the  barn, 

An’  pay  him  fur  tellin’  us  that  yarn  !” 

“ Agreed  !”  Through  the  orchard  they  creep  back, 
Along  by  the  fences,  behind  the  stack, 
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And  one  by  one,  through  a hole  in  the  wall, 

In  under  the  dusty  bam  they  crawl, 

Dressed  in  their  Sunday  garments  all ; 

And  a veiy  astonishing  sight  was  that, 

When  each  in  his  cobwebbed  coat  and  hatf 
Came  up  through  the  floor  like  an  ancient  rat. 

And  there  they  hid  ; 

And  Reuben  slid 

The  fastenings  back,  and  the  door  undid. 

“ Keep  dark  !”  said  he, 

“ While  I squint  an’  see  what  the’  is  to  see. 

As  knights  of  old  put  on  their  mail — 

From  head  to  foot  an  iron  suit. 

Iron  jacket  and  iron  boot, 

Iron  breeches,  and  on  the  head 
No  hat,  but  an  iron  pot  instead, 

And  under  the  chin  the  bail, 

(I  believe  they  called  the  thing  a helm,) 

Then  sallied  forth  to  overwhelm 
The  dragons  and  pagans  that  plagued  the  realm— 
So  this  modern  knight 
Prepared  for  flight, 

Put  on  his  wings  and  strapped  them  tight- 
jointed  and  jaunty,  strong  and  light — - 
Buckled  them  fast  to  shoulder  and  hip — 

Ten  feet  they  measured  from  tip  to  tip  1 
And  a helm  had  he,  but  that  he  wore, 

Not  on  his  head,  like  those  of  yore, 

But  more  like  the  helm  of  a ship. 

“Hush  !”  Reuben  said, 

“He's  up  in  the  shed  ! 

He’s  opened  the  winder — I see  his  head  ! 

He  stretches  it  out,  an’  pokes  it  about, 

Lookin’  to  see  ’f  the  coast  is  clear, 

An’  nobody  near  ; — 

Guess  he  don’o’  who ’s  hid  in  here  1 
He ’s  riggin’  a spring-board  over  the  sill ! 

Stop  lalfin’,  Solomon  ! Burke,  keep  still  ! 

He ’s  a climbin’  out  now — Of  all  the  things ! 

What ’s  he  got  on  ? I van,  it ’s  wings ! 

An’  that ’t  other  thing  ? I vum,  it ’s  a tail  1 
An’  there  he  sets  like  a hawk  on  a rail ! 

Steppin’  careful,  he  travels  the  length 
Of  his  spring-board,  and  teeters  to  try  its  strength. 
Now  he  stretches  his  wings,  like  a monstrous  bat ; 
Peeks  over  his  shoulder,  this  way  an’  that, 
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Fur  to  see  ’f  the’  ’s  any  one  passin’  by 
But  the’  ’s  on’y  a ca’f  an’  a goslin’  nigh. 

They  turn  up  at  him  wonderin’  eye, 

To  see — The  dragon  ! he ’s  goin’  to  fly  ! 

Away  he  goes  ! Jimminy  ! what  a jump  ! 

Flop — flop — anI * * * 5  plump 
To  the  ground  with  a thump  ! 

Flutt’rin’  an’  flound’rin’,  all  ’n  a lump  1” 

As  a demon  is  hurled  by  an  angel’s  spear, 

Heels  oyer  head,  to  his  proper  sphere — 

Heels  over  head,  and  head  over  heels, 

Dizzily  down  the  abyss  he  wheels — 

So  fell  Darius.  Upon  his  crown, 

In  the  midst  of  the  barn-yard,  he  came  down. 

In  a wonderful  whirl  of  tangled  strings, 

Broken  braces  and  broken  springs, 

Broken  tail  and  broken  wings, 

Shooting-stars,  and  various  things — 

Barn-yard  litter  of  straw  and  chaff, 

And  much  that  wasn’t  so  sweet  by  half. 

Away  with  a bellow  fled  the  calf, 

And  what  was  that  V Did  the  gosling  laugh  ? 

’Tis  a merry  roar  from  the  old  barn-door, 

And  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jotham  crying, 

“ Say,  D’rius  I how  do  you  like  flyin’  ?” 

Slowly,  ruefully,  where  he  lay, 

Darius  just  turned  and  looked  that  way, 

As  he  stanched  his  sorrowful  nose  with  his  cuff. 

“ Wal,  I like  flyin’  well  enough,” 

He  said  ; u but  the’  ain’t  sich  a thunderin’  sight 
O’  fun  in ’t  when  ye  come  to  light.” 

I just  have  room  for  the  moral  here  : 

And  this  is  the  moral — Stick  to  your  sphere. 

Or  if  you  insist,  as  you  have  the  right, 

On  spreading  your  wings  for  a loftier  flight, 

The  moral  is— Take  care  how  you  light. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
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mony. 

57.  The  Death  of  Slavery. 

58.  Rain  on  the  Roof. 

59.  Stand  by  the  Flag. 

60.  A Frenchman’s  Dinner. 

61.  Union  and  Liberty. 

62.  No  Sects  in  Heaven. 

63.  How  a Man  should  be  Judged. 

64.  Artemus  Ward  Crossing  Dixie’s 

Line. 

65.  After  the  Battle. 

66.  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

67.  The  Curse  of  Regnlus. 

68.  Here  She  Goes,  and  there  She  Goes. 

69.  Hate  of  the  Bowl. 

70.  Bugle  Song. 

71.  General  Grant  to  the  Army — 1865. 

72.  The  Farmer  and  the  Counsellor. 

73.  There’s  but  One  Pair  of  Stocking* 

to  Mend  to-night. 

74.  The  Closing  Scene. 

75.  Death  of  Copernicus. 

76.  Parody — The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

77.  Little  Jim. 

78.  Horatius  at  the  Bridge. 

79.  Your  Mission. 

80.  Josh  Billings  on  “Manifest  Den- 

tiny.” 

81.  The  Quaker  Widow. 

82.  Found  Dead. 

83.  The  Pretext  of  Rebellion. 

84.  A Psalm  of  Marriage. 

85.  Hetty  McEwen;  or.  The  Brav* 

Woman  of  Nashville. 

86.  Masonic  Emblems. 

87.  The  Brides  of  Enderby;  or,  tb* 

High  Tide. 

88.  Rules  for  Preserving  Health. 

89.  Somebody’s  Darling. 

90.  The  Wife. 

91.  The  Fire-Fiend. 

92.  Mark  Twain’s  Opinion  of  “Cham- 

bermaids.” 

93.  Awake  1 Awake! — (1861.) 

94.  The  Inquiry. 

95.  We  Meet  Upon  the  Level,  and  Wa 

Part  Upon  the  Square. 

96.  Lord  Dundreary  on  “ Pwoverbs.'*. 

97.  Look  Aloft. 

98.  The  Modern  Cain. 

99.  A Soliloquy  from  Hamlet. 

100.  Independence  Boll, — July  Fourth, 
1776. 


ISSUED  OCTOBER,  2,  1871. 


Mo.  4. 

Unilorm  with  preceding  numbers  in  size,  styles,  and  prices;  being  In 
response  to  a general  demand  for  “MORE  l”  from  patrons  of  the  “ 100  Choice 
Selection”  Series. 

Price,  in  Paper  Covers,  30  Cents,  Cloth,  75  Cents. 

Jf®~See  what  it  contains. 


1.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

2.  The  Bright  Side. 

3.  Reply  or  Pitt  to  Walpole. 

4.  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne. 

5.  Farm-Yard  Song. 

6.  Hallowed  Ground. 

7.  Death  of  Morris. 

8.  Jim. 

9.  Gates  Ajar. 

10.  How  the  Gates  came  Ajar. 

It.  Arnold  Winkelreid. 

12.  Mark  Twain’s  first  Interview  with 

Artemus  Ward. 

13.  Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poor-House. 

14.  The  Mother  and  her  Child. 

15.  Triumph  of  Faith. 

16.  An  Appeal  to  the  “ Sextant”  for 

Air. 

17.  The  Creeds  of  the  Bells. 

18.  The  Bridal  Feast. 

19.  Verres  Denounced. 

20.  The  Boys. 

21.  The  Angel  Ferry. 

22.  Civil  War. 

23.  The  Battle. 

24.  Bombastic  Appeal  to  a Jury. 

25.  Seeds. 

26.  St.  Pierre  to  Ferrardo. 

27.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

28.  The  Courtin’. 

29.  King  William  Thanks  his  God. 

30.  Death  of  Little  Paul. 

31.  In  Memory  of  Charles  Dickens. 

32.  Monsieur  Tonson. 

33.  Roll  Call. 

84.  God. 

35.  Which  could  I Spare? 

86.  Mrs.  Caudle  urging  the  need  of 

Spring  Clothing. 

87.  Song  of  the  Drunkard. 

38.  The  Maniac. 

39.  The  Indian  Chief  to  the  White 

Settler. 

40.  Early  Rising. 

41.  The  Knight’s  Toast. 

42.  Lady  Clare. 

43.  Loss  of  the  Arctic. 

44.  The  Irish  Picket. 

45.  At  the  Morgue. 

46.  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

47.  “ The  Irish  Brigade”  at  Fontenoy. 

48.  The  Widow  Bedott’s  Poetry. 

49.  Caoch  the  Piper. 

60.  Old  Times  and  New. 

p.  Garrett  & 

PHILADELPHIA,  P 


51.  Invective  against  Mr.  Flood. 

52.  The  Mormon  Widower’s  Lament. 

53.  Man’s  Mission. 

54.  The  Bayonet  Charge. 

55.  Drunkards  not  all  Brutes. 

56.  Bachelor’s  Hall. 

57.  Nearer  Home. 

58.  Pictures  of  Memory. 

69.  The  Singer. 

60.  Mark  Twain’s  Description  of 

European  Guides. 

61.  The  Children. 

62.  Clarence’s  Dream. 

63.  The  Death  of  Hamilton. 

64.  A Swell’s  Soliloquy. 

65.  Ministering  Angels. 

66.  The  Miser  fitly  Punished. 

67.  Caesar  Passing  the  Rubicon. 

68.  “ The  Heathen  Chinee’s”  Reply. 

69.  My  Welcome  Beyond. 

70.  Keeping  his  Word. 

71.  The  Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt. 

72.  A Thanksgiving  Sermon. 

73.  Only  Waiting. 

74.  Nothing  to  Wear. 

75.  Irish  Aliens. 

76.  Clerical  Wit. 

77.  William  the  Conqueror. 

78.  The  Night  before  Execution. 

79.  The  Death  Penalty. 

80.  Truth  in  Parentheses. 

81.  Cceur  de  Lion  at  the  Bier  of  his 

Father. 

82.  The  Bible  in  Harmony  witn 

Temperance. 

83.  The  American  Indian. 

84.  Betsy  and  I are  Out. 

85.  Betsy  Destroys  the  Papers. 

86.  To  a Skeleton. 

87.  A Revolutionary  Sermon. 

88.  The  Declaration. 

89.  John  Burns  of  Gettysburg. 

90.  Belshazzar. 

91.  The  Unbeliever. 

92.  The  Astonished  Tippler. 

93.  The  Drummer  Boy. 

94.  Softly  Woo  away  her  Breath. 

95.  A Vision  of  Future  Bliss. 

96.  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant. 

97.  The  Launching  of  the  Ship. 

98.  On  to  Freedom. 

99.  Mark  Twain’s  Great  “Beef  Con* 

tract.” 

100.  A Valedictory. 

CO.,  Publishers, 
t . , and  CHICAGO,  III. 


No.  5. 


The  Fifth  number  of  the  “100  Choice  Selection”  Semes  contains  in* 
following : 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
60. 
61. 


Press  On. 

The  Worth  of  Eloquence. 

The  slight  Misunderstanding. 

The  Dying  Brigand. 

Our  Folks.  _ 

A Child’s  Dream  of  a Star. 

The  Whiskers. 

John  Maynard. 

Deeds  versus  Creeds. 

A Railroad  Car  Scene. 
Compensation. 

Chicago. 

The  Rescue  of  Chicago. 

Crape  on  the  Door. 

Mark  Twain’s  account  of  “Jim 
Smiley.” 

Joe. 

Harmosan. 

The  Blacksmith  of  Ragenbach. 
Teaching  Public  Schools. 

Bill  and  Joe. 

The  Atheist. 

The  Existence  of  a God. 
ArtemusWard  among  the  Shakers 
Death  of  an  Inebriate. 

The  Vision  of  Immortality. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  People. 

An  Irish  Letter. 

The^Little  Church  Round  the 
Corner. 

The  Poor  Player  at  the  Gate. 

Mr.  Caudle  having  lent  FiTe 
Pounds  to  a Friend. 

The  Purest  Pearl. 

The  Battle  of  Ivry. 

The  Duellist’s  Honor. 

Peter’s  Ride  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Phantom  Isles. 

Hotspur’s  Defence. 

Value  of  Reputation. 

The  Lament  of  Jacob  Gray. 

It  is  Well  we  cannot  See  the  End. 
Perversion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Power  of  Habit. 

Gape-Seed. 

The  Blacksmith’s  Story. 

The  Song  of  the  Dying. 
Affectation  in  the  PuTpit. 

Cousin  Sally  Dilliard. 

New  Thanatopsis. 

There  is  no  Death. 

The  Indians. 


The  Nantucket  Skipper. 

What  the  Old  Man  said. 

Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

Give  me  back  my  Husband. 

The  Old  Yankee  Farmer. 

Learning  to  Pray. 

Now  I Lay  me  Down  to  Sleep. 
Infamous  Legislation. 

The  Knight  and  the  Lady. 

You  Put  no  Flowers  on  My  Papa* 
Grave. 

Sorrow  for  the  Dead. 

Annabel  Lee. 

Deborah  Lee.- A Parody. 

, Absence. 

, Over  the  Hills  from  the  Pool*- 
House. 

Extract  from  a Speech  on  Temper- 
ance. 

Knocked  About. 

At  the  Window.— An  Extract. 
Thoughts  of  “ Enoch  Arden.” 
Modulation. 

Mouse-Hunting. 

The  River. 

Golden  Shoes. 

The  Tomb  of  Washington; 

The  Puzzled  Dutchman. 

Prayer  and  Potatoes. 

Catiline’s  Last  Harangue 
Army. 

The  Old  School  Houbo. 

Putting  up  Stoves. 

Drafted. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

, Public  Virtue. 

How  Betsey  and  I made  up. 

, One  Night  with  Gin. 

The  Dying  Boy. 

Catiline  Expelled. 

88.  A Comical  Dun. 

89.  What  Does  it  Matter. 

90.  Annie  and  Willie’s  Prayer. 

91.  The  Moneyless  Man. 

92.  Darkey’s  Counsel  to  the  NewIJ 

Married. 

93.  The  Balance  Wheel. 

94.  On  the  Town. 

96.  Love  Lightens  Labor. 

96.  Is  it  Anybody’s  Business. 

97.  The  Wounded  Soldier. 

98.  Char-co-o-al. 

99.  Ambition. 

100.  Crossing  the  Carry. 


67. 


87. 


to 


180  pages.  Fine  paper,  Cloth  hound,  75  cento.  Pamphlet  edition,  SO  cent* 


OTHER  NUMBERS  IN  PREPARATION. 


ISSUED  MARCH  I,  1873. 


100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS  No.  0. 

Uniform  with  the  “Series”  and  contains  the  following: 


1.  Al/s  for  the  Best. 

2.  Eloquence. 

3 A Minister’s  Quarter  Pay-Day, 

4.  Yat  have  I Got  to  Pay. 

5.  When. 

6.  Dermot’s  Parting. 

7.  Voices  of  the  Dead. 

8.  The  Doctor  and  his  Apples, 

9.  I am  Dying. 

tO.  Answer  to  “ I am  Dying”. 

11.  Nothing  at  all  in  the  Paper  To- 

Day. 

12.  A sketch  of  the  “Old  Coaching 

Days”. 

13.  Heavier  the  Cross. 

14.  The  Deacon’s  Story, 

15.  Literary  Pursuits  and  Active  Bus- 

iness. 

16.  Artemus  Ward  on  Woman’s  Rights. 

17.  Memory’s  Wild-Wood. 

18.  A Home  Picture. 

19.  The  Old  Man  in  the  Stylish  Church. 

20.  Jenkins  Goes  to  a Pic-nic. 

21.  The  Vision  of  the  Monk  Gabriel. 

22.  Youth  and  Age. 

23.  Rome  and  Carthage. 

24.  The  Quilting. 

25.  Giles  and  Abraham. 

26.  Prayers  of  Children. 

27.  Patriotism. 

28.  A Catastrophe. 

29.  Gradatim. 

30.  Mischief  Makers. 

31.  The  Last  Mile-Stone. 

32.  Deaf  as  a Post. 

33.  The  Last  Man. 

34.  The  Little  Grave. 

35.  Duty  of  the  American  Scholar. 

36.  The  New  Church  Organ. 

37.  Death  of  Gaudentis. 

3S.  The  Engineer’s  Story. 

39.  The  Noble  Revenge. 

40.  To  Those  About  to  Marry, 

41.  The  Mystic  Weaver. 

42.  Emblems.* 

43.  The-  Faithful  Lovers. 

44.  Hardshell  Sermon. 

45.  Light. 

46.  Dirge. 

47.  The  Snow  of  Age. 

48.  The  Perverse  Hen. 

49.  A Woman’s  Question. 

60.  Address  to  the  Mummy  at  Belzo- 
ni’s  Exhibition. 


51.  Answer  of  the  Mummy  at  BelaO- 

ni’s  Exhibition. 

52.  Mrs.  Caudle  has  taken  Cold. 

53.  Shall  we  Know  Each  Other  There 

54.  Life  from  Death, 

55.  America. 

56.  Paddy’s  Excelsior, 

57.  Hymn  to  the  Flowers. 

58.  One  Glass  More. 

59.  Jaffa r. 

60.  The  Difficulty  about  that  Dog. 

61.  New  Version  of  “A  Man’s  a Man 

for  A’  That. 

62.  If  We  Had  But  Known. 

63.  The  Drunkard’s  Death. 

64.  The  Green  Mountain  Justice. 

65.  Bill  Mason’s  Bride. 

66.  Inconstant. 

67.  The  Eleventh  Hour. 

6S.  Mark  Twain  on  Juvenile  Pugilists 

69.  Are  the  Children  at  Home. 

70.  Fitz-James  and  Rhoderick  Dhu. 

71.  Examples  for  Ireland. 

72.  Miss  Malony  on  the  Chinese  Ques- 

tion. 

73.  Claude  Melnotte’s  Apology. 

74.  Conscience  and  Future  Judgment 

75.  The  Wants  of  Man. 

76.  A Night  with  a Ventriloquist. 

77.  How’s  My  Boy. 

78.  I Sue  for  Damages. 

79.  Eulogy  on  Lafayette. 

80.  Hints  on  Health. 

81.  The  Jolly  Old  Pedagogue, 

82.  Uncle,  Jo. 

83.  Dreams  and  Realities. 

84.  Dream  of  the  “ Fat  Contributor”. 

85.  Platonic, 

86.  I Have  Drank  my  Last  Glass. 

87.  David  Copperfield  and  his  Child- 

Wife. 

88.  In  School  Days. 

89.  The  Dying  Alchemist. 

90.  Soliloquy  of  King  Richard  III. 

91.  The  Silver  Wedding. 

92.  California  Obituary. 

93.  Where  Man  should  Die. 

94.  The  Charcoal  Man. 

95.  Jerusalem  by  Moonlignt. 

96.  First  Appearance  in  Type. 

97.  Ilelvellyn. 

98.  Deacon  Hezekiah. 

99.  The  National  Banner. 

100.  The  Frenchman  and  the  Rats. 

edition,  30  cents. 


180  pages.  Fine  paper,  Cloth  bound,  75  cents,  Pamphlet 


flgp~OTHER  NUMBERS  IN  PREPARATION. 


P GARRETT  & CO.,  Publishers. 
708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
116  E.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


Of  the  “100  Choice  Selection”  Series,  (issued  September  15,  1873,)  is 
uniform  with  the  preceding  numbers,  and  contains  another  rare  collection 
of  good  things  for  Declamation,  Recitation,  and  Parlor  Reading. 

180  pages.— Price,  in  Paper  Covers,  30  Cents;  Cloth  Bound,  75  Cents. 

455=*  Read  the  List  of  Contents.  V 


1 Cheer  Up. 

2 By  the  Shore  of  the  River. 

3 Eloquence  and  Logic. 

4 Yarn  of  the  “Nancy  Bell.” 

5 The  Old  Man  in  the  Model  Church. 

6 Now. 

7 Johnny  Bartholomew. 

8 Imitation. 

9 The  Weaver. 

10  A Pastor  Wanted. 

11  One  Niche  the  Highest. 

12  Kate  Ketchem. 

13  Borrioboola  Gha. 

14  Through  Trials. 

15  William  Tell. 

16  A Struggle  with  a Stove-Pipe. 

17  The  Factory  Girl’s  Last  Day. 

18  Erin’s  Flag. 

19  The  Mad  Engineer. 

20  Answer  to  “Five  O’Clock  in  the 

Morning.” 

21  A Midsummer  Day  Scene. 

22  Leona. 

23  Answer  to  “ Leona.” 

24  Brother  Watkins. 

25  Not  very  Far. 

26  Griper  Greg. 

27  ’Biah  Cathcart’s  Proposal. 

28  Lost  Mr.  Blake. 

29  Shall  the  Baby  Stay? 

30  Left  Alone  at  Eighty. 

31  The  Gray  Swan. 

32  Jimmy  Butler  and' the  Owl. 

83  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair 

Imogine. 

84  Think  of  Me  Then. 

35  Education. 

36  Joe  Jones. — A Parody. 

37  The  Voices  at  the  Throne. 

38  Have  Charity. 

39  How  Jamie  Came  Home. 

40  Visit  to  ThompkinsvilleUniversity 

41  The  Gladiator. 

42  Little  Mary’s  Wish. 

43  Post  Nummos  Virtus. 

44  A Triumph  of  Order. 

45  Persevere. 

46  At  Last. 

47  Hamlet’s  Ghost. 

48  Who  Would  be  a Boy  Again? 

49  Marmion  and  Douglas. 

50  Shadows. 


51  Character  of  Henry  Clay. 

52  I was  with  Grant. 

53  Labor  is  Worship. 

54  My  Childhood  Home. 

55  Mona’s  Waters. 

56  Mr.  Stiver’s  Horse. 

57  Life’s  Conflict. 

58  The  Rainbow. 

59  Political  Corruption. 

60  A Sunnit  to  the  Big  Ox. 

61  Herve  Riel. 

62  The  Little  Boy  that  Died. 

63  Per  Pacem  ad  Lucem. 

64  Mark  Twain  edits  an  Agricultural 

Paper. 

65  The  Boy  who  went  from  Home. 

66  Mercy. 

67  Union  Linked  with  Liberty. 

68  Tim  Twinkleton’s  Twins. 

69  Man  may  be  Happy. 

70  The  Stab. 

71  Song  of  Steam. 

72  The  Double  Bed. 

73  Heroes  of  Greece. 

74  The  Idiot  Boy. 

75  The  Battle  of  Life. 

76  An  Unfortunate  Likeness. 

77  A Kiss  at  the  Door. 

78  My  Creed. 

79  “Rock  of  Ages.” 

80  Lord  Dundreary  at  Brighton. 

81  Milton’s  Prayer  of  Patience. 

82  The  Cid  and  Bavieca. 

83  Socks  for  John  Randall. 

84  John  Gilpin. 

85  The  Graves  of  the  Patriots. 

86  Dickens  in  Camp. 

87  The  Galley  Slave. 

88  Speech  by  Obadiali  Partington 

Swipes. 

89  Old  Chums. 

90  Sowing  and  Harvesting. 

91  Life’s  Battle.— An  Oration. 

92  Song  of  Saratoga. 

93  Agony  Bells. 

94  As  “ Old  Giles”  saw  it. 

95  Noble  Revenge. 

96  Friar  Philip. 

97  The  Two  Villages. 

98  Damon  to  the  Syracusans. 

99  Example. 

100  The  Dumb-Waiter. 


Other  Numbers  in  course  of  preparation. 


P.  GARRETT  & GO.,  Publishers, 

708  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
116  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


No.  8 


Of  the  “100  Choice  Selections”  Series, 

(Issued  March  5,  1874,) 


CONTAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTIONS: 


1 Never  Give  Up. 

2 The  Laborer. 

3 The  Dignity  of  Labor. 

4 The  Shadow  on  the  Blind. 

5 Tired  Mothers. 

6 The  Eagle’s  Rock. 

7 The  Glove  and  the  Lions. 

8 Mr. Perkins  Helps  to  Move  a Stove. 

q A 1 l>a  Wfill 

10  The  Burial  of  the  Dane. 

11  Immortality. 

12  John  Jankins’  Sermon. 

13  Endurance. 

14  Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Grey. 

15  The  Old  Forsaken  School-House. 

16  The  King  and  the  Locusts. 

17  Abram  and  Zimri. 

18  A Coquette  Punished. 

19  The  Dishonest  Politician. 

20  To  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

21  The  Bridge  of  Truth. 

22  Wanted — A Pastor. 

23  Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy. 

24  Melting  Moments. 

25  The  Clown’s  Story. 

26  My  Mother’s  Bible. 

27  Recollections  of  my  Christmas 

Tree. 

28  Ye  Editor’s  Perplexities. 

29  Cassius  against  Caesar. 

30  The  Exile  to  his  Wife. 

31  Let  Every  One  Sweep  before  his 

Own  Door. 

32  Patrick  O’Rouke  and  the  Frogs. 

33  The  Sign  of  Distress. 

34  The  Mystery  of  Life  in  Christ. 

35  Freedom  and  Patriotism. 

36  The  Quaker  and  the  Robber. 

37  Rabboni. 

38  A Name. 

39  A Hebrew  Tale. 

40  Simon  Short’s  Son  Samuel. 

41  Mahmoud. 

42  The  Wives  of  Brixham. 

43  Holla’s  Address  to  the  Peruvians. 

44  The  Baggage  Fiend. 

45  Elegy  Written  in  a Country 

Churchyard. 

46  Beautiful  Dreams. 

47  The  Old  Canoe. 

48  Bill  Arp  on  the  Rack. 

49  The  Magical  Isle. 

180  pages. — Price  in  paper  covers , . 


50  Faith  and  Works. 

51  David,  King  of  Israel. 

52  Der  Baby. 

53  The  Spiritual  Temple. 

54  The  Sexton. 

55  A Dirge. 

56  A Model  Love-Letter. 

57  The  Death-Ride. 

58  “Are  You  a Mason?” 

59  Oratory  and  the  Press. 

60  The  Picture. 

61  Ben  Fisher. 

62  The  Three  Bells. 

63  A Forest  Hymn. 

64  If  We  Would. 

65  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

66  The  Snow-Storm. 

67  It  Might  Have  Been. 

68  “What  Might  Have  Been?” 

69  The  Lost  Heir. 

70  Across  the  River. 

71  An  Order  for  a Picture. 

72  Mr.  Perkins  Buys  a Dog. 

73  No  Mortgage  on  the  Farm. 

74  Our  Whole  Country. 

75  Speech  of  Vindication. 

76  The  First  Parting. 

77  Jephthah’s  Rash  Vow 

78  Warren’s  Address. 

79  Thrilling  Sketch. 

80  Lofty  Faith. 

81  Out  in  the  Sobbing  Rain. 

82  Not  Lost. 

83  The  Heritage. 

84  Mark  Twain  tells  an  Anecdote 

of  A.  Ward. 

85  The  Dying  Street  Arab. 

86  Nothing  but  Leaves. 

87  The  Man  of  Expedients. 

88  That  Line  Fence. 

89  The  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

90  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

91  The  True  Source  of  Reform. 

92  Singing  for  the  Million. 

93  Kit  Carson’s  Ride. 

94  The  Bull  Fight. 

95  Death  of  Little  Nell. 

96  Skipper  Ireson’s  Ride. 

97  The  Drummer’s  Bride. 

98  A Dying  Hymn. 

99  Strong  Drink. 

100  The  Sneezing  Man. 
cents ; cloth  bound,  75  cents. 


Address,  p,  GARRETT  & 00.,  Publishers/ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Chicago,  III. 


THE  SPEAKER  S GARLAND,  Volume  II, 

Contains  “ 100  Choice  Selections ,”  Nos.  5,  6,  7 and  8. 
Uniform  with  Volume  I,  in  size,  styles  and  prices,  viz : 


Extra  Cloth,  Green  and  Gold, $2.00 

r “ “ Parlor  Edition,  Full  Gilt, L>50 

For  sale  by  Booksellers.  /" 


EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 
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Excelsior  Dialogues”  may  be  substituted , or  included  in  any  of  the  Clubs  for  cloth  binding  • one  conv  of 
Dialogues”  taking  the  place  of  two  copies  of  “ Selections.”  S 

The  books  will  be  sent  to  different  Post  Offices,  if  desired,  for  any  of  the  above  Clubs. 
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EI€ELS181  BJA106UES! 

COMPRISING 

New  and  Original  First  Glass 

SCHOOL  DRAMAS,  COLLOQUIES,  &c., 

Designed  for  the  use  of  advanced  Speakers , in  Academies , Schools , 
and  Literary  Associations ; and  especially  adapted  to 
Exhibition- Rooms,  Lyceums , and 
Parlor  Theatricals. 

Written  expressly  for  this  work  by  a Corps  of  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS  AND  WR1TER& 


In  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
,he  preparation  of  this  work — a judgment  based  upon  actual 
experience  in  schools  and  associations,  where  a dialogue  is  so 
Dften  demanded  for  interest  and  relief — a variety  is  indispensa- 
ble in  any  collection,  which  is  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  those 
most  immediately  concerned. 

The  aim  has  therefore  been  to  make  as  much  variety  as  possi- 
ble, both  in  the  number  and  sex  of  characters  introduced  in  the 
different  dialogues,  and  the  expression  sought  to  be  given,  in- 
troducing the  familiar,  the  humorous,  the  serious,  the  pathetic, 
the  joyous,  the  satiric — in  short,  the  actual  manifestations  of 
every-day  life,  in  this  rough-and-tumble  world  of  ours — re- 
strained only  by  the  dictates  of  pure  morality. 

The  same  variety  also  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
each  dialogue,  as  they  range  from  four  to  thirty-one  pages  each, 
and  average  over  eleven  pages  of  print,  for  the  entire  number 
contained  in  the  book. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  as 
admirably  adapted  to  the  end  sought — that  of  filling  a want  long 
felt,  by  furnishing  material  for  speakers  of  a higher  grade — and, 
in  originality,  adaptability  to  both  sexes,  and  manifold  phases 
of  real  life  brought  to  view,  surpassing  any  similar  work  of  the 
kind  ever  issued. 

Revised  Edition,  Cloth,  nearly  400  pages,  Price  $1.25. 

Sold  by  Booksellers,  or  mailed  free  by  the  publishers  on 
receipt  of  price. 

23^"  A large  circular,  with  specimen  pages  containing  the 
titles,  with  number  and  cast  of  characters  of  each  dialogue, 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  return  postage. 

Address,  P.  GARRETT  & Co.,  Publishers , 

708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ALSO  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 

‘*100  Choice  Selection”  Series. 

Eight  Numbers  now  ready. 

Price,  for  each  Number,  Paper,  30  cents ; Cloth,  76  eents. 


TUB 


3PS1SW  BOOK 

AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  COPYING  LETTERS  AND  MANUSCRIPT  WITHOUT 
PRESS  OR  WATER. 


All  will  acknowledge  the  advantage  to  every  Business  Man  of 
keeping  a fac  simile  of  every  important  letter  he  writes,  and  that  hy 
doing  so,  heavy  losses  are  many  times  prevented,  and  much  difficulty 
avoided.  Hitherto,  the  means  of  doing  so  has  been  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  use  of  a press,  or  the  tediousness  of  a second  writing,  but 
the  PENN  LETTER  BOOK  does  away  with  the  expense  of  the  first, 
and  labor  of  the  second;  and  brings  this  important  feature  of  business 
within  the  reach  of  every  business  man  and  woman,  since  the  cost  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  all  can  avail  themselves  of  it. 

This  invaluable  invention  is  meeting  with  a hearty  welcome 
wherever  introduced,  and  is  destined  to  supersede  m a great  measure 
other  methods  of  copying  letters,  and  grow  into  general  favor  and 
demand;  and  from  the  flattering  testimonials  received  from  many  of 
our  most  prominent  citizens  and  business  men  throughout  the  country, 
the  great  number  purchased  on  the  recommendation  of  those  already 
using  them,  the  duplication  and  reduplication  of  orders  from  the 
same  point,  (besides  having  been  subjected  to  thorough  scientific  tests 
for  nearly  three  years,  to  establish  the  stability  of  the  copy ;)  all  go  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  this  great  time,  labor,  and  money-saving 
institution,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt,  and  enables  us  to 
guarantee  the  book  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  if  the  directions,  which 
accompany  each  copy  are  properly  followed. 


$2.25 

3.00 

3.75 

5.25 


BRICES. 

Copying  Book,  (300  pages,  Note,)  and  Ink, 

“ “ (300  « Letter,)  “ - 

“ “ (500  “ a it  - 

u “ 10  x 15  inches,  (500  pages,)  and  Ink, 

A 6 oz.  bottle  of  Ink,  or  a 2$  oz.  handsome,  air-tight,  porcelain 
stand,  filled,  accompanies  each  book. 

Copying  Book  and  Portfolio,  combined,  (400  pages,  Note,)  $3.75 
**  “ “ “ (400  u Letter,)  4.50 

The  Copying  Book  and  Portfolio  combined,  for  travelers,  contains 
pun,  ink,  paper  and  envelopes,  thus  enabling  travelers  to  carry  with 
them  in  a small  space,  all  the  materials  for  writing  letters  and  keeping 
copies  thereof. 

Sympathetic  Copying  Ink,  (separate  from  books;)  pint  bottles,  $1.50 
« “ “ « « 6 oz.  “ 75 


These  books  are  all  very  handsomely  hound  in  the  best  English  cloth,  (Levant 
Btyle,)  gilt  finish  and  centre  stamp,  with  sprinkled  edges,  paged  and  indexed, 
ready  for  use. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  value  of  this  work,  since  it  recommends 
itself  at  first  sight,  and  every  intelligent  and  enterprising  person  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  many  valuable  points  gained,  and  almost  infinite  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  applied, — and  while  we  are  prepared  to  prove  all  our  assertions, 
should  it  be  necessary,  wo  place  the  work  upon  its  own  meritB,  asking  only  a fail 
and  impartial  trial. 

Voi  full  particnlars,  testimonials,  references,  Ac.,  address, 

P.  GARRETT  & 00.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

708  Chostnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pt 
Chicago,  II 


Offices : 


■{ 
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OUR  PRIZE  ENGRAVING. 


Far  in  advance  of  any  Work  of  Art  ever  published.  * * * A 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship,  most  tastefully  designed. 
* * * The  portraits  singularly  created,  yet  strikingly  cor 
tect.” — The  Press.  

GRANT!! 

SHERMAN!  SHERIDAN!! 

MEADE!  AND  THOMAS! 

LOOKING  OUT  FROM  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  TIIE  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  AND  PEN  DRAWING  OF 

Dr.  R.  Morris  Swander,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  portraits  are  created  by  writing  a fac  simile  draught  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  through  which,  as  through  a gauze  curtain, 
the  reader  perceives  bold  and  striking  likenesses  of  these  great  generals, 
the  light  and  heavy  shadings  of  the  letters  forming  a perfect  medallion 
portrait  of  each,  as  also,  a most  beautiful  background  in  relief.  The 
whole  is  encompassed  within  a beautifully  designed  border  of  military 
emblems  and  scroll  work.  Surmounting  the  portraits  is  the  words  Con 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  in  beautiful  text,  above  which  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness,  with  the  words  “We’ll  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  Upon  either  corner,  gracefully 
Interwoven  by  the  border,  are  engravings  of  German’#  “march  through 
Georgia,  smashing  things  to  the  sea,”  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  Thomas  saving 
Nashville,  and  a most  spirited  engraving  of  “ Sheridan’s  Ride.”  The 
whole  forming  an  engraving  22  by  28  inches,  and  printed  on  superior 
plate  paper. 

This  beautiful  design — coupling  with  it  our  glorious  Constitution,  and 
its  illustrious  defenders  of  1860  and  ’65,  is,— aside  from  its  merits  as  an 
Elegant  Historical  Memorial,— a Rare  Ornament  for  any  Parlor,  School- 
room, or  Hall.  Price  $1.50  per  single  copy.  To  Clubs,  four  copies  for 
$5.00  ;— ten  copies  for  $10.00.  Mailed  free,  securely  t illed  on  wood,  or 
receipt  of  price. 

Address,  P.  GARRETT  & CO., 

708  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

&ST  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  AND  COUNTY 
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4STIF  YOU  WANT  A FAMILY  BIBLE  READ  THIS: 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  DEVOTIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL 


POLYGLOT  FAMILY  BIBLE; 

CONTAINING  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  APOCHRYPHA,  CONCOR- 
DANCE, PSALMS  IN  METRE,  A HISTORY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  DENOMI- 
NATIONS OF  THE  WORLD,  AN  ABRIDGED  EDITION  OF  SMITH’S 
BIBLE  DICTIONARY,  &c.,  &0. 

EMBELLISHED  WITH  FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  AND  SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE,  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive  edition  ever  published  in  this  country.  The  Marginal 
Readings  and  References,  the  Definitions  and  Explanations,  the  great 
number  of  Scripture  Illustrations  and  Descriptions,  and  the  various 
Tables  and  Treatises  make  it  a complete  encyclopedia  of  Biblical 
knowledge,  which  will  prove  of  inestimable  interest  and  value  to 
every  Scripture  reader. 

The  following  are  among  its  leading  features: 

1.  A History  of  all  the  existing  Religious  Denominations  in  the  world, 
and  the  various  Sects,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

2.  A complete  and  practical  household  1 )ictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising 
its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography  and  Natural  History,  carefully  abridged 
from  the  distinguished  and  popular  author,  W illiam  Smith,  LL.  D.  Expound- 
ing every  subject  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; giving  the  most  comprehensive, 
correct,  and  useful  information  possible,  and  guiding  all  to  a higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  correctness,  authority  and  harmony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

3.  A beautiful  Lithographic  Family  Record ; and  a Photographic  Album 
for  Sixteen  Portraits. 

4.  Over  450  fine  Scripture  Illustrations,  accurately  showing  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Period,  Biblical  Antiquities  and  Scenery,  Natural 
History,  etc.;  the  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness,  showing  the  Camp  of  the 
Israelites,  Standards  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  etc. ; Illustrations  of  the  Taberna- 
cle, and  Solomon’s  Temple;  Topographical  Sketch  of  the  Holy  Land,  with 
Maps  and  Panoramic  Views  of  the  Country  as  occupied  by  the  different 
Tribes,  etc.,  etc. 

5.  A Table  of  Contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  arranged  that 
any  subject  or  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  Bible  can  be  readily  referred  to. 

6.  Nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  Marginal  References  and  Readings 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  page. 

7.  A History  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible;  and  Chronology  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  Times  and  Places  at  which  they  were 
written. 

8.  A Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Analysis  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments.  

The  Size  of  this  Bible  is  10  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  long 

It  is  printed  from  large,  clear,  new  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and 
bound  in  the  most  handsome  and  substantial  manner,  containing  over 
114=0  pages,  and  450  Fine  Scripture  Illustrations,  on  steel 
and  wood,  by  Gustave  Dore,  and  other  celebrated  Artists,  and  fur- 
nished at  the  following  prices : 

Arabesque  Leather,  Marbled  Edge, $3  00  per  copy. 

Arabesque  Leather,  Gilt  Edge,  with  Marriage  Certificate,  - - $9.50  “ 

Trench  Morocco,  Full  Gilt,  Panelled  Sides,  with  Marriage  Certificate,  $14.00  “ 

EITHER  OF  THE  ABOVE,  WITH  CLASPS,  $1.00  PER  CLASP  EXTRA. 


CLP  Any  one  sending  us  an  order  for  either  of  these  editions,  accompanied  by  the  price,  can 
hare  :t  MARKED  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  CHARGE. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — If  two  or  more  copies  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  them 
PRE-PAID,  to  any  Express  Office  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

One  copy  only,  will  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  those  ordering. 

TERMS  INVARIABLY  CASH. 

For  directions  about  sending  money,  see  page  185. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Family  Bibie  in  the  country,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  here  offered  for  any  one  to  obtain  it  at  the  smallest  possiuie  expense. 

For  further  particulars,  specimen  of  engravings,  pages,  &c.,  send  two  stamps,  or  send  on 
your  order  at  once  to 

I*.  GARRETT  & CO., 
AGENTS  WANTED.  708  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1ST  IE  T7\7"  EDITIOIT. 


EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES ! 


COMPRISING 

New  and  Original  First-Class  School  Dialogues,  Colloquies,  &c.,  designed 
for  the  use  of  Advanced  Speakers,  in  Academies,  Schools,  and 
Literary  Associations;  and  especially  adapted  to 

EXHIBITION-ROOMS  and  PARLOR  THEATRICALS. 

IfrilfeH  expressly  for  this  work  by  a Corps  of  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS  AND  WRITERS. 


Cloth,  Nearly  400  Fayes,  Frice  $1.25. 

This  Is  just  the  book  for  the  times,  being  entirely  new  and  original,  combining 
ipicy  humor  with  valuable  instruction,  in  a useful  and  agreeable  form.  It  is 
truly  “ EXCELSIOR and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  book  of  the  kind  erei 
issued  from  the  Press. 

Every  School  should  have  it.  Sold  by  all  first-class 
Bookstllei's,  or  mailed  free  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Wells’  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer, 

AND  BUSINESS  POEM  BOOK. 


With  Full  Instructions  for  Proceeding  without  Legal  Assistance  in  Suits 
and  Business  Transactions  of  every  description. 


Thoroughly  Revised,  and  adapted,  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

12mo.  632  pages,  CABINET  STYLE,  Leather  Back  and  Tips,  Price,  $2.25. 

This  work  is  filled  with  the  most  valuable  information  for  every  citizen,  clearly 
and  practically  stated,  and  of  incalculable  value  to  every  purchaser.  It  is  a 
book  wanted  by  all  classes  in  every  community ; just  as  much  adapted  to  the 
manufacturer  as  the  farmer , the  merchant  as  the  mechanic,  the  professional 
man  tys  the  layman  ; and,  on  many  occasions,  worth  double  its  cost  to  auy  one 
in  business,  it  saves  confusion,  losses,  blunders,  and  Lawyer’s  Fees. 


COPY  YOUR  LETTERS  IN  THE 

PENN  LETTER  BOOK  ! ! 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OP  COPYING  PRESS  OR  WATER. 

By  means  of  the  “Penn  Instantaneous  Sympathetic  Copying  Ink.” 

This  is  the  greatest  Time,  Labor,  and  Money  Saving  Invention  of  the  Age,  and 
is  rapidly  growing  into  favor  wherever  introduced,  as  its  Simplicity  aud  Conve 
nience  recommend  it  to  all.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  written  letter 
under  the  copying  leaf,  and  rub  with  the  hand. 

Every  one  will  acknowledge  the  importance  of  keeping  a fac-simile  copy  of  every 
business  letter  written,  and  the  Pexn  Letter  Book,  brings  the  moans  of  doing  so 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  book. 

PRICE,  FOR  BOOK  AND  INK,  COMPLETE,  $2.25,  and  upward. 

For  sale  by  leading  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


For  particulars  of  above  works,  send  for  our  full  descriptive  circulars,  with 
testimonials,  references,  &c. 


aw>bes>,  p,  GARRETT  & CO.,  Publishers, 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


■Philadelphia,  Pa.» 
Chicago,  111 


